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PREFACE. 


In  preFenting  the  complete  annotation  of  the  High  School 
Reader,  the  author  has  to  thank  his  fellow-teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools,  High  Schools,  and  Collegiate  Institutes  for  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  to  the  pioneer  volume  of  Notes  on  some  of  the 
selections,  issued  a  few  mouths  ago;  and  he  trusts  that  the  now 
completed  edition  'nill  be  found  as  useful  a  preparation  for  the 
class-room  as  its  predecessor  has  proved  to  be. 

As  to  the  general  plan  followed  in  these  Notes,  httle  need  be 
added  to  what  was  announced  in  that  little  brochure: — 

( 1 )  It  is  not  intended  that  the  '  Notes  '  should  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  careful  instruction  by  the  teacher,  and  stiU  less 
for  careful  preparation  by  the  pupil  in  each  extract  of  the 
Reader.  All  that  is  aimed  at  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession 
of  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  enter  on  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  passage  under  consideration;  hence  the  annotator'has 
carefully  avoided  the  common  practices  of  tabulating  statements, 
and  labeling,  or  libeling,  the  authors  with  cut  and  dried  quota- 
tions of  the  opinions  of  the  critics.  He  has  not,  however,  consci- 
ously avoided  the  discussion  of  anything  that  seemed  to  him  at  all 
likely  to  cause  serious  difficulty  to  an  ordinary  student,  nor  has 
he  adopted  the  easy  plan  of  slurring  over  an  obscurity  by  means 
of  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

(2)  An  effort  has  been  made  to  present  such  Biographical 
Sketches,  at  least  of  the  more  important  authors,  as  would  inspire 
the  student  with  a  living  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 
Nothing  is  related  of  any  author  except  such  incidents  as  seemed 
to  bear  directly  either  on  the  formation  of  his  character  or  of  his 
style;  and  wherever  it  seemed  advisable  to  guide  the  student  to 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  author,  such  clues  have  been  thrown  out  as 
ai)peared  most  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 

(3)  The  well-read  teacher  will  no  doubt  detect  many  points  in 
w|Joh  the  critical  estimate  here  given  differs,  and  in  some  cases 
widely,  from  the  average  estimate  of  the  professional  critics— e.g. 
as  to  the  literary  value  of  the  laureate  odes  of  Tennyson— but  if 
these  divergences  from  the  too  well  beaten  path  serve  no  other 
purpose,  they  may  at  least  help  the  pupils  to  understand  that  the 
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chiiins  of  mere  authority  may  be  too  galling,  and  that  in  literary 
criticism,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  human  learning,  the  grand 
desideratum  is  that  each  should  learn  to  think  for  himself,  and  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

(4)  If  the  pupil  has  been  very  frequently  warned  against  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  much  of  our  verse  of  to-day,  it  is  not  only 
because  it  seemed  well  to  guard  thoughtless  readers  against  the 
subtlety  of  Agnostic  poison,  but  because,  from  a  purely  literary 
view,  it  seemed  that  the  baleful  influence  of  the  new  No-ckeed  is 
likely  to  be  as  fatal  to  poetry  as  to  morals  and  religion. 

(5)  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  offer  any  apologies  for  the 
introduction  of  so  much  Etymological  matter  into  the  notes. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  lift 
our  more  advanced  pupils,  and  especially  those  who  are  about  to 
become  teachers  of  others,  out  of  the  worn  rut  of  mere  Latin  and 
Greek  roots,  and  to  let  them  see  that  their  language,  the  noblest 
and  most  useful  that  has  yet  been  develojied  among  men,  belongs 
to  an  immense  family  of  languages,  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  are 
but  humble  members.  It  will  be  noticed  that  wherever  the  Ety- 
mology clearly  pointed  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  root,  this  has  been 
given  to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  the  other  forms  in  which  the 
same  root  appears  in  cognate  dialects ;  this  has  been  done  partly  to 
avoid  unnecessary  detail,  partly  in  order  not  to  impose  too  severe  a 
task  on  the  memory  of  the  student.  For  the  same  reason  the  anno- 
tator  has,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  shunned  the  temptation, 
to  which  his  early  studies  exposed  him,  of  referring  words  in  our 
language  back  to  the  Sanscrit  roots  in  which  most  words  in  the 
Aryan  languages  occur  in  their  most  ancient,  and  therefore  purest 
forms. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  economising  space  must  be  accepted 
as  the  reason  for  the  neglect  of  aU  "  paragraph  laws,"  in  the  Bio- 
graphies, sepecially ;  though,  after  all,  there  is  no  very  deep  moral 
obliquity  involved  in  even  the  utter  ignoring  of  these  and  similar 
fabrications  of  the  theoretical  grammarians. 

In  conclusion,  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these 
notes  win  be  thankfully  received  by  the  publishers  and  the  author. 


R.  DAWSON. 


HioH  School, 

Weston,  Sept.,  1887. 


NOTES 

ON 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  READER. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS. 
King  Solomon's  Pkayer   and  Blessing. — Extract  I.,  page  33. 

Introductory  Skctcli. — The  Books  of  Kings  are  so  called 
because  thev  relate  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
from  the  time  of  Solomon  (c.  1015  B.C.),  till  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  kingdoms  and  downfall  of  the  state, — a  period  of  four  hun- 
dred and  tifty-five  years.  They  are  e'V'idently  compiled  from  older 
and  more  voluirdnous  records,  more  than  one  editor,  in  all  proba- 
bihty,  having  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  ;  but  by  whom  these 
old  records  were  digested  into  their  present  form  is  not  known.  A 
Jewish  tradition  ascribes  the  work  to  Jeremiah  ;  while  others  attri- 
bute it  to  Isaiah,  and  still  others  to  Ezra.  Space  would  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  here  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  this  be  a 
suitable  place  for  such  a  discussion.  In  the  original  the  two  Books 
of  Kings  formed  only  one  book,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the  Books 
of  Samuel ;  the  division  being  made  in  each  case  by  the  translators 
who  prepared  the  Septuagint,  or  old  Greek  version.  These  transla- 
tors gave  the  title  Books  of  Reigns,  or  Kingdoms,  to  the  works  known 
in  modem  versions  as  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Books  of  Kings,  the 
latter  forming  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  series.  It  would 
have  been  a  more  artistic  sub-di\nsion  had  they  arranged  the  Kings 
in  three  books,  corresponding  to  the  three  periods  covered  by  the 
events  described  : — 1,  narrating  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon ;  2,  the  histories  of  the  separated  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel  ;  3,  the  history  of  Judah,  after  the  disruption  of  Israel.  The 
historical  credibility  and  value  of  the  Books  of  Icings  is  attested  by 
strong  exterujil  and  internal  evidence,  and  they  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  strictly  canonical  both  by  the  Jeis-ish  and  the 
Christian  churches,  , 

(The  absence  of  notes  on  this  extract  and  the  one  immediately 
following  it  will  be  readily  excused  by  those  who  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  Bible  should  be  made  the  vehicle  for  the  commujucatioy 
of  eecular  knowledge  in  the  scbool-rooro, ) 


2  ISAIAH. 

ISAIAH. 

Invitation. — Extract  EE.,  page  39. 

Introductory  Skctcli. — Notliiiig  is  really  known,  much  lias 
been  ingeniously  conjectured  about  the  parentage  and  history  of 
Isaiah,  the  first  in  order  of  the  four  Greater  Prophets.  Even  his 
personahty  has  been  denied  by  some  writers,  who  would  have  it 
that  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  merely  a  compilation  of  isolated  and  scat- 
tered prophecies,  collected  and  arranged  during  the  Captivity  at 
Babylon.  This  position  has  been  vigorously  and  successfiilly  at- 
tacked by  Hengstenberg,  Lee,  Jahn,  and  others  ;  but  we  cannot 
here  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question.  He  prophesied  during  the 
reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah  ;  and  from  the  fre- 
quency of  his  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  he  has  been 
called  the  Evangelical  prophet.  A  JeTvish  tradition  asserts  that 
he  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of  Manasseh  ;  but,  needless  to  say, 
the  story  is  a  very  doubtful  one,  and  in  fact  we  know  as  little  of 
the  manner  of  his  death  as  we  do  of  his  mode  of  hfe.  His  style  is 
marked  by  the  absence  of  aU  straining  after  effect,  but  is  lofty  and 
well  sustained  throughout,  possessing  in  its  perfection  all  the  har- 
mony and  grace  of  the  old-time  Hebrew  poetry.  Pre-eminent 
among  the  sacred  poets  of  antiquity  are  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah ; — 
Job  excelHng  in  strength  of  description,  and  David  in  tenderness, 
while  Isaiah  transcends  not  only  these  but  all  other  poets  in  sub- 
limity. In  many  respects  he  resembles  Homer;  but  even  Homer 
is  far  surpassed  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  of  conception  and 
expression,  by  the  Hebrew  poet.  Comparing  the  writings  of  the 
four  Greater  Prophets,  we  observe  that  Jeremiah  is  distinguished 
by  the  yearning  tenderness  and  plaintive  melody  with  which  he 
treats  siibjects  of  a  mournful,  elegiac  character;  Ezekiel  blazes 
forth  with  an  uncommon  energy  and  ardour,  denoTincing  God's 
judgments  with  a  fiery  earnestness  too  truculent  to  admit  of  poetic 
grace  and  elegance;  Daniel  pours  forth  his  soul  in  humble  prayer, 
and  offers  the  pious  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart  in  language  of  the 
utmost  plainness  and  directness ;  Isaiah  chooses  magnificent  themes, 
and  clothes  his  grand  ideas  in  ft  majestic  diction  pecuhar  to  him- 
self. There  is,  however,  little  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the 
discussion  of  excellences  of  Hebrew  composition,  and  but  httla 
difference  can  be  exhibited  in  an  EngKsh  translation  between  the 
style  of  Isaiah  and  that  of  the  other  prophets.  (Besides,  these 
opening  extracts  have  been  placed  here  rather  in  recognition  of 
the  surpassing  claims  of  our  Holy  Scriptures  than  as  subjects  of 
literary  criticism.) 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEAEE.— 1564-1616. 

The  Trial  Scene   in   the   "  Merchant  of  Venice." — 
Extract  III.,  page  40. 

Bio^rapliical  Skef  oil. — The  life  of  Shakspeare  remains  as 
yet  an  unwritten  book.  We  have,  it  is  true,  an  indefinite  number 
of  biographies,  each  containing  all  the  ascertained  material  facts  of 
his  career,  and  giving  us  here  and  there  a  vague  glimpse  of  the 
outward  environment  of  the  man  ;  but  no  ouq  has  yet  told  us  with 
any  degree  of  definite  distinctness  what  manner  of  man  Shak- 
speare reaUy  was.  Thousands  of  pages  have  been  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  works,  but  very  little  has  been  done  to  paint  the 
author  in  the  hght  shed  upon  his  character  by  those  works.  It  is 
to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Shakspearean  students,  scholars,  clubs, 
and  societies  wiU  soon  begin  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  man,  and  give  the  world  something  more  than  our 
present  vague,  shadowy  outhne  of  the  patriot,  poet,  philosopher, 
historian,  philanthropist,  humorist,  prophet,  priest,  and  king  among 
men,  commonly  called  William  Shakspeare. 

He  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwickshire,  England. 
on  April  23rd,  1564,  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  George,  the  patron 
saint  of  England  ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  he 
also  died  on  April  23rd,  ( 1616),  so  that  the  birth  and  death  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  genius  may  be  commemorated  at  the  same  time  as 
her  patron  saint.  His  father,  John  Shakspeare,  was  a  well-to-do 
burgess  of  Stratford, a  glover  by  trade;  carrying  on,  at  the  same  time, 
the  occupations  of  a  grazier  and  farmer  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale.  The  poet's  mother  was  Mary  Arden,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  famihes  among  the  gentry  of  the  county.  Of  his  youth  we 
know  little  or  nothing.  Most  probably  he  was  sent  to  the  free 
granmiar  school  of  Stratford,  where  he  must  have  at  least  begun 
to  acquire  that  appetite  for  knowledge  which  made  him  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  omnivorous,  though  judicious,  readers  of  the  time. 
After  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  been  apprenticed  in  a  law- 
yer's office,  and  vague  traditions  allege  him  to  have  been  guilty  of 
more  than  the  average  excesses  indulged  in  by  youths  of  his  age. 
In  1582,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  married  a  respectable 
young  woman  eight  years  older  th<in  himself,  Anne  Hathaway, 
daughter  of  a  yeoman  in  the  neighboring  hamlet  and  parish  of 
Shottery.  The  marriage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  unhappy 
one,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  imprudent  one  on  account  of  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
supporting  a  wife  during  his  apprenticeship.     Tradition  again  is  the 
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only  authority  for  the  statement  that  Shakspeare  continued  after  his 
marriage  to  be  the  same  wUd  ringleader  of  his  boon  companions 
that  he  had  been  before  it ;  one  well-known  and  possibly  true  story 
tells  us  of  his  stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  at 
Charlecote,  by  whom  he  was  detected  and  prosecuted.  Fear  of  the 
consequences,  it  is  alleged,  caused  Shakspeare  to  leave  his  native 
place  for  London ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  found  himself  forced 
to  take  this  step  in  order  to  lJro^ide  means  of  subsistence  for  his  wife 
and  three  children.  At  all  events  he  did  go  to  London,  about  158G, 
leaving  his  family  at  Stratford,  which  he  continued  to  regard  as 
his  home.  Natural  inclination,  and  no  doubt  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  dramatic  power,  directed  him  at  once  to  the  stage,  where 
he  acquired  some  reputation  as  an  actor,  spent  some  years  lq 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  business  by  adapting 
old  plays  to  the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  time,  and  began  the 
production  of  those  marvellous  plays  which  have  deservedly 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  hst  of  dramatists  not  only  of  his 
own  coiuitry  but  of  all  countries,  not  only  of  his  own  age  but 
of  all  time.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  others  of  dis- 
tinguished position.  He  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Ben  Jonson  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  aUke  honored  by  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  excellence  as  a  poet  and  beloved  for  his  kindly 
disposition  as  a  man.  Thirty-seven  plays  in  all  (of  which  seven  are 
doubtful)  are  included  in  modern  editions  of  his  works,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  him  from  the  production  of  these,  together 
with  his  income  as  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Blackfriars  and 
Globe  Theatres,  supplemented  probably  by  the  jDrincely  munifi- 
cence of  his  friend  and  patron,  Southampton,  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase a  property  known  as  New  Place  in  his  native  Stratford,  and 
to  retire  about  1612  to  sj^end  there  the  quiet  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
April  23rd,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Trinity  church, 
Stratford.  The  first  printed  edition  of  Shakspeare's  collected  works 
was  published  in  foho  form,  in  1623,  eleven  years  after  his  death  ;  thia 
edition  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  First  folio.  There  were  three 
other  folio  editions,  pubUshed  as  follows : — the  second  folio  in  1632  ; 
third  folio,  1664  ;  fourth  foho,  1685.  Separate  plays  had  been 
previously  printed  in  quarto  form,  and  these  are  known  in  Shak- 
spearean  literature  as  the  quartos. 

Sensational  criticism  has  started  an  absurd  theory,  denying  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  the  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us  as  his,  and 
attributing  the  authorship  to  Lord  Francis  Bacon.  The  subject 
is  briefly  discussed  in  the  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lord  Bacon. 
See  Notes,  p.  18. 

On  the  subject  of  the  "  Unities,"  See  Notes  on  Cato,  p.  7J. 


NOTES  Oy  ''THE  TRIAL  SCESE:'  5 

THE  TELIL  SCENE. 
From  "The  Mekch-vnt  of  Yexice,"  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  dramatic  scenes  in  the  wliole 
range  of  literature,  and  the  development  of  the  action  till  it  reaches 
the  chmax  of  the  de'nouement  is  managed  with  the  utmost  skill. 
In  order  tc  fully  understand  and  appreciate  its  artistic  beauty  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  several  dra- 
matis personce  (or  actors  in  the  drama),  and  especially  of  Portia. 
She  is  influenced  throughout  by  two  considerations  :  ( 1 )  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  the  loan  repaid  in  money,  and  thus  save  the 
honor  of  her  husband,  Bassanio,  for  whom  Antonio  had  incurreil 
the  debt  and  danger,  and  (2).  by  a  fixed  determination  to  save  the 
life  of  her  husband's  friend  at  aU  hazards.  Hence  she  is  not  only 
willing  to  masquerade  in  male  attire  in  order  to  act,  in  lieu  of  her 
kinsman  BeUario,  as  assessor  to  the  Duke  ;  but  even  when  she  ap- 
pears in  court,  armed  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  law  which 
could  crush  Shylock  instantly,  she  is  willing  to  sustain  a  long  scene 
of  the  most  harrowing  description,  exhausting  every  conceivable 
appeal  to  induce  the  Jew  to  accept  his  money.  She  knows  well 
that  she  must  win  her  suit  in  the  end,  but  she  does  not  want  to  win 
it  in  that  way  ;  she  is,  therefore,  at  once  calm  and  serene  amid  all 
the  agitation  around  her,  and  earnest  and  impassioned  in  her  ap- 
peals to  Shylock,  to  his  mercy,  to  his  avarice,  to  both  these  con- 
siderations combined.  And  it  is  only  when  all  her  arguments  and 
Antonio's  noble  and  manly  address  have  failed  to  move  his  ada- 
mantine obstinacy  in  evil,  when  she  has  proved  to  herself  the  in- 
veterate hatred  of  the  Jew,  she  resolves  at  length  to  put  the  law 
itself  in  force  and  let  her  adversary  have  the  full  benefit  of  that 
letter  of  the  law  on  which  he  had  taken  his  stand.  From  this 
point  to  the  downfall  of  Shylock,  she  is  the  sternest  and  most  in- 
flexible character  on  the  stage  ;  her  sense  of  justice  has  been  out- 
raged by  the  Jew  and  henceforward  he  shall  himself  receive  nothing 
but  strict  law,  which  is  not  justice.  But  she  exhibits  no  petulance, 
QO  mere  vindictiveness  ;  she  is  simply  the  embodiment  of  the  law  of 
Venice, — calm,  clear,  immovable.  Some  critics  imagine  an  ab- 
nirdity  in  making  the  Duke  hand  over  the  resjJonsibiUty  of  decision 
in  the  case  to  the  learned  Doctor  ;  but  such  m  as  the  custom  in 
complicated  cases,  and,  moreover,  it  is  precisely  analogous  to  our 
Dwn  practice:  our  own  Sovereign  is  the  chief  judge  in  the  empire, 
but  never  thinks  of  exercising  the  judicial  function  without  con- 
•ulting  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Others  speak  of  the  '•  legal 
quibble"  by  which  Portia  rescues  the  Merchant  :  but  there  is  no 
quibble  whatever ;  the  law  expressly  declared  that  a  foreignei 
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Bhedding  the  blood  of  a  Venetian  or  plotting  against  his  life  became 
thereby  Liable  to  the  death  penalty,  with  confiscation  of  goods,  and 
Shylock  standing  on  the  letter  of  the  law  should  have  taken  thought 
how  he  was  to  secure  the  pound  of  flesh  "to  be  by  him  cut  off  " 
without  violating  the  law  in  this  regard.  Obviously  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  a  pound  of  living  flesh  without  bloodshed  ;  it 
is  a  wonder  therefore  that  the  critics  have  failed  to  see  that  the 
contract  was,  by  a  well-known  principle  of  Common  Law,  null  and 
void  from  the  first,  being  a  contract  for  the  performance  of  an 
Qlegal  act,  and  that  Portia  might  have  taken  this  ground  had 
she  not  been  at  first  so  anxious  to  have  the  debt  discharged  by 
repayment  of  the  money.  As  to  the  exactness  of  the  quantity  of 
flesh  that  might  be  taken,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  old  Roman  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  as  enacted  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
protected  the  creditor  against  the  chance  of  error,  by  expressly 
declaring  that  if  there  were  several  creditors  they  might  kill  and 
divide  the  body  of  the  debtor  among  them,  and  that  each  creditor 
should  be  held  guiltless  whether  he  took  less  or  more  than  his 
just  portion.     The  Venetian  law  ajjpears  to  have  been  more  exact. 

Uncapable  of  pily,  etc. — This  is  not  a  misiorint  for  tncap- 
able  ;  in  Shakspeare's  time  the  employment  of  in  and  un  as  nega- 
tive prefixes  was  not  definitely  settled,  and  in  this  and  many  other 
words  he  uses  them  indiscriminately  :  thus  we  find  both  inconstant 
and  M7iconstant,  incexi&va.  and  uncextam,  incapable  and  incapable. 
Is  void  and  empty  an  instance  of  tautology  ? 

To  qualify. — To  mitigate,  to  lessen  the  force  of, — a  meaning 
still  retained,  as  in  "  to  quahfy  a  statement." 

He  stands  obdurate, — i.e.  hardened,  inflexible.  Notie  the 
position  ot  the  accent,  and  scan  the  line. 

And  that. — The  full  form  was  since  that;  but  just  as  he  omits 
the  that  in  the  preceding  line,  so  he  here  omits  the  since.  The 
use  of  the  conjunctional  aSix  that  after  such  words  as  tvhen, 
though,  if,  since,  etc.,  is  very  common  in  the  writers  of  the  period. 
Abbot  explains  it  as  an  elliptical  construction  {s&ehis Shal^espearian 
Grammar).  The  apparently  redundant  that  in  such  combina- 
tions may  be  compared  to  the  Greek  ooi,  used  in  introducing  a 
speech  in  direct  narration. 

p.  41.  Envy's  reacli=reach  of  his.  malice.  What  is  its  pre- 
sent meaning  ? 

Go  one. — The  use  of  one,  in  second  person,  for  some  one,  is 
uncommon. 

Lead'st  this  fashion,  &,c. — Thou  displayest  this  phase,  or 
appearance,  of  thy  malice  up  to  the  last  hour  of  the  execution,  or 
exaction  of  the  bond  ;  and  'tis  thought  that  then  thou'it  show  thy 
mercy  and  pity. 
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Remorse  has  commonly  this  meaning  in  Shakspeare,  a  mean- 
ing still  retained  in  remorseless^intiless. 

Apparent  eruelly — The  strange  cruelty  now  exhibiting 
itself.  But  the  word  may  possibly  have  here  its  later  meaning  of 
seeminij,  not  genuine. 

Where  tliou  now. — In  Shakspeare,  where  often,  as  here, 
=ichercas ;  on  the  other  hand,  ichereas  occasionaUy=w7iere. 

Lioose  llie  torfeilnre^release,  resign,  give  up  the  forfeited 
pound  of  tiesh.  The  fourth  foho  (1685)  reads  lose;  which  makes 
very  good  sense,  though  the  reading  in  the  text  is  better.  Forfeit 
and  forfeiture  are  used  almost  indiscriminately  by  Shakspeare ; 
from  old  French  forfait=a  fine,  forfaire=U>  trespass.  Low  Lat. 
forisf actum,  forisfacere=^to  act  out  of  doors,  abroad,  or  beyond,:^ 
to  trimsgress,  to  trespass. 

Forgive  a  nioletj'=remit  a  portion.  Forgive,  A.  S.  foi'- 
gifan ;  moiety.  Fr.  vwitie,  Lat.  medietas,  is  sometimes  (e.g.  in 
AlFs  Well.  &c. )  used  by  Shakspeare  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  halfy 
but  he  generally  uses  it,  as  here,  to  signify  a  part,  or  portion^ 
usually  a  smallportion. 

A  royal  ITIereliant  is  in  contrast  with  the  "  this  poor  mer- 
chant's flesh"  of  the  sixth  preceding  line  rather  than  "a  compli- 
mentary phrase,  to  indicate  the  wealth  and  social  standing  of 
Antonio,"  as  some  explain  it.  With  the  phrase  compare  our  own 
"  Merchant  prince  " ;  though  the  Duke  employs  the  expression  more 
literally,  many  of  the  nobles  and  princes  of  Italy  being  engaged  iu 
commerce,  as  the  Medici,  the  Grimaldi,  and  others.  It  is  probable 
that  Shakspeare  had  in  his  mind's  eye  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
successful  mercantile  manager  of  the  thrifty  Queen  Elizabeth,  a 
partnership  from  which  he  was  conmionly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Eoyal 
Merchant,"  the  very  phrase  in  the  text. 

Stubborn  Turks  ^ould  be  a  natural  bugbear  of  the  wealthy 
Venetians,  and  the  reputation  of  the  'lartars  for  mercy  and  mild- 
ness has  never  stood  very  high. 

A  gentle  answer. — The  "  Clarendon  Press  "  edition  suspects 
that  we  have  here  a  pun  on  the  word  Gentile;  but  notwithstanding 
Shakspeare's  propensity  to  this  species  of  vdl,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  he  had  far  too  sound  a  judgment  to  put  in  the  Duke's 
mouth  a  word  that  would  so  greatly  exasperate  the  Jew.  Hatred 
of  the  Gentiles  and  all  their  ways  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  features  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  and  the  Duke  is  too 
anxiously  looking  for  any  signs  of  relenting  to  dream  of  irritating 
his  temper  by  imtimely  punning  on  such  a  dangerous  subject. 

I  lia\'e  possess'*!  your  graee—  put  your  grace  in  posses- 
lion,  have  informe<l  you. 

Sabbatli. — In  Heyes'  (juarto  (ICOO)  the  reading  is  Saha,oih  ', 
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the  two  w)rds  have  been  frequently  confounded,  and  even  by  such 
authors  as  Bacon,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Claren- 
don edition  accuses  Spenser  also  of  falling  into  the  same  error,  in 

"  All  shall  rest  eternally 
With  him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight "  (called); 

but  Spenser  may  have  meant  the  title  given  in  Eom.  IX.  29.,  the 
reference  being  to  the  all  in  the  preceding  line  rather  than  to  the 
word  rest.  Sabbath  =  Heb.  shabdth  =  rest ;  ' Sabaoth  =  Heb. 
tsebddth  =  armies,  hosts. 

Your  charter  and  freedom. — This  passage  may  mean 
either,  (a)  let  the  danger  rest  on  your  national  constitution,  which 
professes  to  secure  your  city's  freedom  equally  to  all,  to  aliens  as 
to  citizens,  i.e.,  if  you  deny  me  justice,  foreigners  -will  lose  faith  in 
your  professions  and  Venice  will  lose  her  trading  supremacy  ;  or, 
(6)  let  the  danger  rest  on  the  charter,  by  which  the  freedom  of 
your  city  is  secured,  and  which  may  be  revoked  if  you  do  me  wrong. 
But  we  know  nothing  of  such  a  charter,  and  so  the  first  interpreta- 
tion (a)  is  to  be  preferred. 

Carrion  flesli. — Low  Lat.  caronia,  Lat.  caro  =  flesh.  The 
flesh  is  redundant,  since  carrion  means  putrefying  flesh. 

Ducats. — Lat.  ditcatus,  so  named  from  the  legend,  or  inscrip- 
tion, on  it  :— "  Sit  tibi,  Christe,  datus,  quern  tu  regis,  iste 
ducatus;"  cf.  the  English  sovereign.     Its  value  was  about  SI. 53. 

p.  42.  But,  say,  It  is  my  humor.— How  would  the  omission 
of  the  commas  change  the  meaning  ?  In  humor  we  have  a  lingering 
trace  of  the  old  medical  theory  that  a  man's  disposition  depended 
on  the  humors,  or  moistures,  in  his  body. 

To  have  it  haii'd. — Al.  baned,  i.  e.  poisoned  with  ratsbane. 

^ouic  men  lliere  are  loi'c  not. — The  omission  of  the  re- 
lative in  sach  cases  as  this  was  common  formerly,  though  no  longer 
permitted.     What  is  the  present  usage  ? 

Ciiapiii;;  pig — may  be  either  a  living  pig  or  a  dead  one, — most 
probably  the  latter.  It  was,  and  still  is,  customary  to  serve  up  a 
boar's  head  with  an  apple  or  a  lemon  in  the  open,  gaping  mouth. 

Cannot  contain  themselves;  for  affection,  &,c.~ 
As  tlie  passage  stands  in  the  text  it  means  that  affection  (i.  e.  the 
way  in  which  we  are  affected),  the  master  of  passion,  or  emotion, 
sways  it  according  to  its  likes  or  hatreds.  This  is  the  common 
reading  of  the  modern  texts,  but  does  not  seem  to  make  very  good 
sense  :  how,  for  example,  is  affection  the  master  of  passion  ?  and 
to  what  does  the  second  it  refer  ?     The  old  reading  is  better  :— 

"  Cannot  contain  themselves  for  affection. 
Masters  of  passion  sway  it  to  the  mood,"  &c. 

"for  affection,"  i,  e,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  affected  j 
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Piasters  of  passion  (wlietlier  things  or  persons)  sway  it  in  accord- 
ance •with  its  predisposition  to  liking  or  hatred. 

Cannot  abide  =  cannot  endure, — still  used  provincially  in 
this  sense. 

A  'iFooIlcn  baj;i»ipc.-^Thi8  is  the  old  reading,  and  is  usually 
defended  on  the  ground  that  it  was  customary  to  keep  the  bagpipes 
in  a  ivooUen  case  ;  but  it  is  not  the  sight  of  the  case  that  produces 
the  unpleasant  effect,  it  is  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe, — that  "sings 
i'  the  nose."  Various  amendments  have  been  proposed, — swollen, 
bollen  {=  swollen),  wooden,  and,  last  and  best  of  all,  wauling, 
the  reading  now  generally  adopted. 

Of  force— of  necessity.     Analyse  this  sentence. 

IVor  I  will  not. — Double  negatives  are  common  in  Shak- 
PlDeare  ;  cf.  below, — 

"forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  toj)s  and  to  vitke  no  noise." 

Current  of  llic  cruelly — persistent  and  unchanging  course. 

I  am  not  bound,  &e. — Point  out  the  most  emphatic  word 
in  this  Hne.  The  first  quarto  reads  "  answers  "  ;  but  the  meaning 
is  the  same. 

Y<iu  question  Avitb  the  Je^v. — Talk, converse,  argue, reason. 

Tiie  main  flood. — The  word  main  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
land,  cf.  mainland  ;  but  it  is  generally  used  of  the  ocean,  either 
as  a  noun,  the  main,  or  as  an  adjective  quaUfying  some  such  noun 
as  it  does  here. 

Fretted, — al.  fretten.     Gusts  =  sudden  blasts,  cf.  gush. 

p.  43.  With  all  brief  and  plain  convenicnc}',  &c. — 
"With  such  speedy  and  direct  action  as  may  be  seemly,  let  me 
receive  sentence,  &c. 

Many  a  purchased  slave,  &c.— Slavery  was  a  common  in- 
stitution at  the  time,  and  continued  to  be  so  throughout  the  South 
of  Europe  for  many  years  afterwards.  Slavish  parts  =  capaci- 
ties, employments.     Many  a — See  Index. 

Is  dearly  bought. — In  a  former  scene  we  have  dear  bought, 
our  modem  phrase. 

Fie  upon  your  law  I — Fie  is  an  onomatopoetic  word,  derived 
from  the  sound  of  hloioing,  as  if  in  disgust. 

Unon  my  power,  &c. — i.e.,  by  virtue  of  my  power.  Note  that 
the  Duke  has  here  reached  the  limit  of  his  own  resources,  and  is 
helplessly  waiting  for  Bellario.     I)el«'rniine=to  settle,  to  decide. 

p.  44.  Epitaph. — Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this 
word. 

To  cut  the  forfeiture,  Ac. — Another  reading  is  forfeit 
{see  note  on  p.  7  ).  If  the  reading  in  the  text  be  retained, /or/ei<Mre 
must  be  scanned  as  a  dissyllable. 
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'Sot  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  ^oul,  &c.—'Wh.p%  figure  of 
epeech  is  this  ?     Of.  2  Hen.  IV.,  iv.  5. 

"Thou  had'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  ou  thy  stouy  heart. ' 

The  same  pun  is  found  in  Julius  Casar,  Act  I.,  Sc.  1. 

Hangman's  axe. — Shakspeare  repeatedly  uses  the  word 
hangman  for  executioner. 

And  for  thy  life,  &c=for  allowing  thee  to  live,  for  not  put- 
ting thee  to  death. 

Pythagoras  was  bom  at  the  island  of  Samos,  about  600  B.C., 
his  father  being  a  Phoenician  or  Polasgian  merchant.  He  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Metemjisychosis,  or  '  transmigration  of  souls '  into 
other  bodies.  He  also  enjoined  the  practice  of  kindness  to  animals, 
and  forbade  the  use  of  meat  as  food.  Ho  settled  at  Croton  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  from  which  centre  his  doctrines  spread  rapidly 
through  Magna  Gr£ecia. 

Who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter,  &c. — If  the  comma 
be  retained  after  ivho  we  have  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  who 
being  a  subject  without  any  verb  to  follow.  The  common  reading 
omits  the  comma,  making  ivJio  nom.  abs.  For  =  because  of. 
Fleet — another  form  otflit,  flee,  etc. 

Starv'd  and  raveiiou!«. — Starve,  A.S.  steorfan,  originally 
meant  to  die,  but  was  afterward  restricted  to  dying  of  cold  or  hun- 
ger. What  is  its  present  meaning  ?  Ravenous,  Ft.  ravine,  Lat. 
rapina^TphmdeT;  cf.  rapine,  ravine. 

To  speak  so  loud. — Gerundial  infinitive^^in  speaking  so 
loudly.    . 

To  cureless  ruin,  the  text  of  the  quartos  ;  the  foUos  have 
endless. 

p.  45.  Oo  give  lilni,  &c. — This  use  of  go  followed  by 
another  imperative  is  common  :  go  and  conduct  him  courteously. 

To  fill  u|>=to  fulfil.  Lethis  lack  of  ycars^let  notlus 
youth  prevent  him  from  receiving  a  reverend  estimation, — double 
negative. 

You  are  Avelcome. — You  are  is  here  a  monosyllable. 

Throughly  is  the  same  word  as  thoroughly=iiillj,  com- 
pletely. 

p.  46.  Yet  in  such  rule,  &C.=yet  so  strictly  in  conformity 
with  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  court.  Impugn,  assail, 
lit.  fight  against. 

Within  his  danger  here  means  in  danger*of  losing  your  life 
at  his  hands  ;  the  phrase  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  elsewhere 
to  mean  in  one's  debt,  and  possibly  this  may  be  the  meaning  here, 
though  it  scarcely  seems  strong  enough. 

The    quality  of  mercy. — Commit  this    justly  celebrated 
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speech  to  memory.  The  word  mercy  is  in  apposition  with  qiiality, 
the  prep,  of  showing  the  appositional  rehition  between  the  other 
two  words  ;  of.  month  of  Jaunary,  city  of  Rome,  &c. ;  the  of  may, 
however,  indicate  an  adjectival  rehition  between  the  words  ;  the 
important  point  is  that  it  does  not  express  a  possessive  relation. 
Straili'd,  forced,  exhibited  by  compulsion;  an  explanation  of  her 
previous  use  of  the  term  imtftt,  which  she  had  used  in  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation,  but  which  Shylock  had  purposely  misconstrued 
in  its  legal  sense. 

It  droppetli,  &C. — With  this  sentiment  compare  the  Hymn 
On  the  Nativity,  stanza  15,  High  School  Reader,  p.  72,  where  Mil- 
ton represents  Mercy  coming  down  from  heaven,  "  With  radiant 
feet  the  tissu'd  clouds  down  steering  " ;  cf.  also,  Ecclea.  XXXV,  20. 
"Mercy  is  seasonable  as  clouds  of  rain."  (Ecclesiasticus  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  of  which  several  editions 
were  published  with  commentaries  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.) 

Twice  l>lc§$«'d,  al.  blest,  endowed  with  two-fold  blessing, 
blessed  in  two  ways  ;  explained  in  the  following  Hne,  with  which 
cf.  Acts  XX.,  35.'    "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

'Tis  mig^litiest  in  the  iiiij;iilicsl,  it  exists  in  the  greatest 
degree,  and  produces  its  greatest  effect  in  those  who  have  the  most 
power  to  inflict  pain  ;  or  His  mightiest  may  mean  "  it  shows  to  the 
best  advantage."  Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote  the  second  "  might- 
iest "  with  an  initial  capital,  meaning  God. 

Tlie  attribute,  Ac.,  the  sceptre,  attributed,  or  assigned,  to 
inspire  awe  and  indicate  majesty,  symbolizes  (sliows),  &c. 

And  Eurliiiy  power,  &c. — Malone  c^oies  Edivard III : — 

"  And  kings  approach  the  nearest  unto  God 
I3y  giving  life  and  safety  unto  men." 

I     Show  liiicst  God's. — Shoio  is  here  intransitive=appear  ;  in 
Ihe  sixth  line  above  it  is  transitive.    Season8=tempei s,  moderates. 
We   do   pray  for  niercj',   Ac. — It  is  evident  that  Shak- 
.  speare  had  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  view,  and  there  is  some  force  in 
I  Judge  Blackstone's  objection,  that  it  is  a  httle  out  of  character  to 
I  refer  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Salvation,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  ;  for  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Shaksjieare  was  aware  that 
this  universal    prayer  is  a  compilation  from  the  ancient  prayer 
books  of  the  Jews,  or  that  ho  had  in  mind  the  jiassage  in  Eccles. 
XXV ill.,  2,  with  which  Shylock  would  have  been  familiar:  "  For- 
give thy  neighbour  the  hurt  that  he  hath  done  unto  thee,  so  shall 
thy  sins  also  be  forgiven  thee  when  thou  prayest."    Portia,  however, 
ehould  nf)t  be  expected  to  stick  to  the  strictly  legal,  unemotional 
letter  of  her  text  as  closely  as  Judge  Blackstone  might  have  done. 
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If  tliou  follo'»v=rigicLly  insist  upon.  Court. — The  folioa 
read  course,  whicli  does  not  make  good  sense, 

P.  47.  Malice  bears  clown  trulh=hatred  overcomes 
honesty. 

A  Daniel,  &c. — Another  instance  of  Shylock's  intimate  ao 
quaintance  with  the  Apocrypha,  the  alhision  being  to  the  Story  of 
Susanna,  who  had  been  falsely  accused  by  two  elders  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  "  The  Lord  raised  up  the  holy  spirit  of  a  young 
youth,  whose  name  was  Daniel  "  (45)  ;  and  by  his  acuteness  her 
innocence  was  established  and  her  life  saved. 

Sliylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money,  &c. — Because  of 
the  word  thrice  here,  some  commentators  would  read  thrice  for 
twice  in  the  second  Une  of  Bassanio's  speech  above :  to  which  it  is 
rephed  that  though  tunce  may  be  a  misprint  yet  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  is  so,  for  Shakspeare  was  not  over  careful  in  small  matters  of 
arithmetical  detaU.  A  much  better  reason  for  retaining  the  present 
readings  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  earnestness  of  Portia's  own 
desire  to  have  the  claim  settled  by  a  money  payment  {see  introduc- 
tory note,  above);  she  sees  that  Bassanio's  sjiecific  off<?rof  twice 
the  amount  is  not  enough  to  arouse  the  Jew's  avarice,  and  she  now 
proposes  thrice  the  amount  as  though  she  had  understood  that  to 
be  the  sum  tendered  by  Bassanio. 

This  bond  is  forfeil,  a  shortened  form  ot  forfeited.  So, 
in  a  former  passage  in  this  play,  he  uses  fi^augJit  for  freighted; 
see  also  "  are  confiscate ; "  the  usage  was  not  uncommon. 

p.  48.  Most  heartily,  &c. — Antonio  is  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  terrible  strain  upon  his  nerves,  and  it  is  httle  wonder  that 
he  should  be  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  harrowing  suspense  and 
learn  the  worst  at  once. 

Hath  full  relation  to  the  penally. — The  intention  and 
meaning  of  the  law  applies  fully  to  this,  as  well  as  to  any  other 
penalty  specified  in  the  contract— recognizes  fully  that  this  penalty 
is  due  and  must  be  paid. 

More  elder. — Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  were 
common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  later,  thus  we  have  "  Most 
Highest "  several  times  in  the  Psalms. 

Those  are  the  very  "^vords,  the  exact,  precise  words,  Lat. 
verus. 

Balance. — This  is  the  more  usual  plural  form  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  though  balances  is  also  found.     See  Index. 

Have  by  some  surjfcoii,  &c. — Have  some  surgeon  on 
hand  at  your  expense,  lest  he  do  bleed,  &c.,  the  folios  have  "  should 
bleed."  Surgeon,  an  early  corruption  of  the  older  form  chirur- 
geon,  on%who  cures  diseases  by  an  operation,  Gr.  x^^povpyo'^y 
from  x^ip  epyov,  lit.  one  who  works  Avith  tlso  hand,  i.e.  skilful. 
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Fare  you  ■well. — A.S.  fardn,  to  go,  to  succeed,  to  be  pros- 
perous. Byron,  among  others,  uses  the  word  impersonally  with 
dative  object,  as  in  "  Fare  thee  well." 

It  l§  slill  lier  use,  it  is  ever  her  wont,  or  custom,  meanings 
very  common  in  Shakspeare's  time,  for  still  and  use. 

Of  sueli  a  misery. — This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio 
(1632);  the  quartos  and  first  folio  (1623)  omit  the  a,  thus,  "of 
such  misery,"  where  the  accent  would  have  to  be  on  the  second 
syllable,  misery.  Other  readings  are  : — "Of  such  like  misery," 
and  "  of  searching  misery." 

p.  49.  Speak  nie  fair,  &e. — The  usual  meaning  of  "speak 
me  fair,"  is  "  speak  fairly  to  me  ; "  but  here  it  means  "  speak  well 
of  me  after  my  death."  Another  interpretation  has  been  suggef*' 
ted,  making  "in  death"  depend  on  "fair" — i.e.  "describe  me  a& 
acting  fairly  at  my  execution,"  "  teU  the  world  that  I  died  like  a 
man,"  but  this  is  surely  far-fetched. 

Had  not  onee  a  love. — So  the  old  copies  have  it.  But 
Shakspeare  nowhere  else  uses  love  as  equivalent  to  friend,  a  sense 
in  which  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  "  lover,"  the  reading  of  most 
modem  editions.  "  Lover,"  would  of  course  be  scanned  as  a  mono- 
syllable. Itepent  not.  Al.  "  repent  but  ;"  either  of  the  read- 
ings makes  good  sense. 

To  cut  but  <leep  enoug;li. — Note  the  position  of  the  "  but," 
and  arrange  the  words  according  to  our  present  usage. 

Instantly,  with  all  my  heart. — Instantly  =  ' presently  ;' 
which,  indeed,  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto.  "  With  all  my 
heart," — a  somewhat  grin^  pleasantry  ;  Antonio  intends  his  words 
to  be  taken  not  only  in  the  usual  metaphorical  sense  =  most  will- 
ingly, but  also  in  the  strictly  literal  sense  =  with  all  the  blood  of 
my  heart. 

Wiiicli  i§  as  dear,  Ac. — In  Shakspeare's  time  which  had 
not  yet  been  definitely  assigned  to  the  post  of  a  neuter,  and  was 
indifferently  used  of  persons  and  things  ;  nor  was  tvho  always  re- 
stricted to  persons  ;  e.g.  in  thLs  play  we  have,  referring  to  the  cas- 
kets, "  The  first,  of  gold,  %oho  this  inscription  bears." 

These  be  I  lie,  &e  — Be,  A.S.  heon,  is  an  old  form  of  the  in- 
dicative, existing  alongside  of  the  other,  and  now  more  common 
form  am,  &c. ;  it  is  very  common  in  Shakspeare,  at  least  in  the  first 
sing,  and  third  plu. 

Barrabas,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  was  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Barabas  is  the  name 
of  the  principal  character  in  Marlowe's  Rich  Jew  of  Malta. 

Pursue  8«^iitenee. — Note  the  accent ;  and  obsei-ve  that  the 
line  has  a  syllable  over  at  the  end, — that  is,  it  is  Jcypermeter,  or 
hypercatalectic. 
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Tarry  a  little. — Shylock  has  now  readied  the  point  at  which 
further  effort  to  induce  htni  to  act  humanely  woidd  be  weakness  ; 
everything  conceivable  has  been  done  to  shake  his  malignant  pur- 
pose ;  Bassanio,  Gratiano,  and  the  Duke  have  tried  in  vain  ;  Por- 
tia has  appealed  to  his  compassion,  to  his  avarice,  to  both  of  these 
together,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  From  first  to  last  the  Jew  stands 
firmly  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  his  malignity  seems  only  to 
grow  deeper  and  darker  at  each  appeal,  and  as  he  nears  the  con- 
summation of  his  revenge  his  exultation  breaks  out  in  triumphant 
malice,  deep,  deadly,  devilish.  We  feel  that  poetic  justice  demands 
the  suppression  of  such  an  evil  power,  that  the  time  has  fully  come 
"  to  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will." 

Jot  of  Blood, — Jot  ==  iota,  Gr.,  i<Sra,  the  name  of  {i)  the 
smallest  letter  in  the  Greek,  as  ydd  was  of  the  smallest  in  the  He- 
brew alphabet  ;  hence  =  a  very  small  quantity. 

p.  50.  In  the  cutting  it.— The  usual  construction  is  either 
to  omit  the  the,  or  to  insert  of  after  the  gerund  or  verbal  noun. 

This  is  the  "legal  quibble"  of  the  commentators  ;  but  there  is 
really  no  quibble  at  all.  Shylock  had  "  dearly  bought "  his  pound 
of  flesh,  and  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  Portia,  fully  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  contract ;  "  caveat  emptor  "  is  a  weU-known  maxim 
of  jurisprudence,  and  it  was  the  Jew's  business  to  take  care  how 
he  was  to  enforce  his  contract  without  violating  any  other  law. 
The  fact  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so  brought  the  whole  transaction 
within  the  class  of  contracts  for  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act, 
which  are,  per  se,  null  and  void  from  the  beginning  ;  but  this  is 
not  by  Portia's  contrivance,  nor  by  ^ny  ingenuity  of  hers  in 
legal  quibbles,  and  her  refusal  to  avail  ^rself  of  the  technical  plea 
of  illegahty,  shows  how  clearly  she  had  apprehended  the  real 
strength  of  Antonio's  legal  positition  as  explained  to  her  by  her 
cousin  BeUario,  and  also  how  earnestly  she  had  desired  to  have  her 
husband's  honor  cleared  by  a  full  money  payment.  But  now  her 
sense  of  justice  and  all  the  other  lofty  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart  rise  in  revolt  against  the  determined  malignity  of  the  Jew, 
and  she  resolves  to  let  him  have  "  justice  and  his  bond  "  ;  hence- 
forth she  will  not  listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  money  settlement, 
which,  her  fine  intuition  tells  her,  would  be  the  gratifying  of  the 
Jews'  avarice  rather  than  the  redemption  of  the  honor  of  her  hus- 
band and  Antonio. 

Just  a  Pound,  =  ♦'  a  just  pound,"  as  we  have  it  in  the  next 
line,  i.  e.  an  exact  pound.  A.  S.  pund,  Lat.  pondo,  of.  pondus, 
pendo. 

Beit  but  so  much. — Here  'be  it'  is  to  be  scanned  as  a 
monosyllable.  The  fohos  read  "  be  it  so  much."  Parse  but.  Sub- 
stance =  amoimt. 
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Scruple.  How  much  is  a  scruple?  Lat.  scrupuhts,  a  small 
Btone,  dim.  of  scrupus.  From  the  meaning  '  a  small  stone  in  one'a 
shoe'  comes  its  metaphorical  use,  thus,  ==  annoyance,  difficulty, 
doubt,  reluctance  to  act. 

I  have  llice  on  tlie  hip,  =  have  thee  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  language  of  the  wrestling  school  ; 
others  interpret  it,  not  so  well,  to  refer  to  hunting, — an  animal 
caught  by  the  hip  being  at  a  disadvantage. 

p.  51.  §liall  I  not  liavc  l>arclj%  &c.--Shall  I  not  have 
even  my  principal,  without  any  addition  for  interest  or  other  con- 
sideration. 

To  be  so  taken. — Al.  "taken  so"  ;  to  be,  even  at  that,  taken 
at  thy  peril. 

A;;ainst  an  alien. — Lat.  alienus,  a  foreigner.  A  trisyllable 
here,  now  usually  a  dissyllable. 

Dotli  contrive. — Plot,  conspire.  So  in  Julius  Ccescwvre  have 
"The  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive,"  II.,  3, 

Coffer  is  a  doublet,  that  is,  a  secondary  form,  of  coffin,  Lat. 
^\)phim(s,  Greek  xoq^i'yo?,  a  basket,  a  case. 

Dangler  formerly— rcliears'd. — This  is  the  reeding  of  the 
old  copies,  and  is  perfectly  clear,  though  not  so  forcible  as  Han- 
mer's  reading,  "  formally  "  ;  i.  e.,  according  to  legal  form. 

For  half  thy  'iveallh. — Concerning,  regarding  ;  so,  below, 
^^for  the  State,  etc,"  as  far  aa  the  sentence  concerns  the  state,  not 
as  it  affects  Antonio. 

may  drive  into  a  fine. — Humility  may  induce  me  to  reduce 
to  a  fine. 

p.  52.  Quit  the  fine  for. — Bemit  the  fine  as  far  asit  touches 
one-half  ;  not  =  on  receipt  of. 

Two  Ihinffs  provi«led,  nom.  abs.;  two  things,  the  one,  "that 
he  become  a  Christian,"  the  other,  "  that  he  do  record  a  gift,"  &c. 

T^vo  god-falhers— ten  more,  so  as  to  make  ticelve  jurors. 
An  old  and  common  joke  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Ben.  Johnson  has 
it, — "  Your  god-fathers-in-law." 

Desire  your  Graee  of  pardon.  Introat  your  Grace  for 
pardon. 

I  am  sorry. — "I  am"  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  monosyllable. 

Cii ratify  =  requite,  recompense. 
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LORD  BACON.— 1561-1626, 

Of  Boldness,  From  Essays.— Extract  IV.,  page  53. 

Biographical  Sketch. — ^Francis  Bacon,  the  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Janiiary  22nd.,  1561,  and  even  hi  his  earliest  years  began  to 
display  the  intellectual  abiUty  and  courtly  sycophancy  by  which 
he  continued  to  be  so  markedly  distinguished  aU  his  Ufe  ;  when 
asked  one  day  by  Queen  Elizabeth  how  old  he  was,  the  precoci- 
ous courtier  replied,  "  Just  two  years  younger  than  your  Majesty's 
most  happy  reign," — a  piece  of  flattery  which,  combined  with  Ids  un- 
doubted genius,  won  for  him  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  playful  title  of  her  "  young  lord  keeper."  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  rare  piety  and  accomphshments,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Anthony  Cook,  (another  of  whose  daughters,  Mildred,  was  mar- 
ried to  Cecil,  the  great  lord  Burleigh,)  and  the  early  studies  of  the 
future  chancellor  seem  to  have  been  directed  by  her  till  he  reached 
the  age  of  twelve.  He  then  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
under  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  ardor  and  abUity  that,  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  youth,  he  not  only  became  proficient  in  the  sciences  as 
they  were  then  and  there  taught  but  was  able  to  question  the  value 
of  the  cast-iron  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  even  to  enter  on  the 
process  of  mental  incubation  from  which  he  subsequently  evolved 
the  principles  of  the  new  philosophy,  so  nobly  enunciated  in  his 
Novuvi  Organon  and  other  treatises  of  his  later  years.  On  leav- 
ing the  university,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  France  in  the  train 
of  the  ambassador.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Here  he  became  a  close 
observer  of  the  pohtical  signs  of  the  times,  watching  with  intense 
interest  the  preparations  of  the  Huguenots  and  Catholics  for  their 
coming  struggle,  and  collecting  such  information  as  he  was  able 
about  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  published  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  treatise  On  the 
state  of  Europe,  a  masterpiece  of  inductive  reasoning  absolutely 
marvellous  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  nineteen.  On  his  father's  death, 
1579,  he  naturally  expected  that  his  uncle.  Lord  Burleigh,  would 
do  something  to  advance  his  interests  ;  but  Burleigh  was  selfishly 
engrossed  in  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  son,  Eobert 
Cecil,  and  dreaded  the  rivalry  of  his  richly  endowed  young  kins- 
man. He  not  only  gave  him  no  help,  but  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  hinder 
his  advancement.  In  1582,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  where  his 
energy  and  ability  soon  brought  him  clients  and  reputation  ;  ths 
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mean  jealousy  of  Burleigh  and  Cecil,  however,  retarded  his  pro- 
gress, and  it  was  not  till  1590  that  he  was  appointed  Queen's  Coun- 
eel,  Extraordinary.  But  if  the  Cecils  were  hostile,  their  rival,  the 
munificent  but  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex,  tried  to  make  amends  by  pre- 
senting the  yoimg  lawyer  with  "  Twickenham  Park,"  and  by  many 
other  acts  of  kindness  and  disinterested  friendship.  One  would 
wish  that  the  story  could  stop  here,  for  the  subsequent  relations 
between  Bacon  and  his  generous  patron  reflect  notlung  on  the  for- 
mer but  the  everlasting  tafamy  of  having  been  guilty  of  as  black 
ingratitude  as  the  world  ever  witnessed, — fully  justifying  Pope's 
memorable  description  of  him  as 

"  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

On  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  Essex,  Bacon  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  acti^-e  of  his  assailants,  but  even  after  his  death  his 
memory  was  assailed  and  blackened  by  his  former  protege,  who 
attempted  afterwards  to  justify  a  conduct  of  which  even  he  seems  to 
have  been  8  shamed,  by  declaring  that  he  had  only  looked  upon 
himself  in  the  hght  of  a  secretary,  recording  such  particulars  as  he 
had  been  furnished  with  and  ordered  to  report.  Meanness  was  in- 
deed a  marked  characteristic  of  Bacon,  aggravated  too  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  fully  conscious  of  the  right,  though  he  had  not  the 
necessary  strength  of  moral  fibre  to  follow  it.  He  meanly  but  as- 
siduously and  adroitly  paid  court  to  the  corrupt  favorites  of  James 
I.,  and  his  advancement  was  accordingly  rapid.  He  was  knighted 
in  1603  ;  made  King's  Counsel  in  1605  ;  Solicitor  General  in  1607  ; 
Attorney  General  in  1612  ;  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1617  ; 
and  in  1618  he  reached  the  summit  of  his  profession  by  being 
sworn  in  as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  Shortly  after  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  woolsack  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Bacon,  baron  of  Verulam  ;  and  in  1620  he  was 
created  Viscount  St,  Albans.  (The  ancient,  Roman  name  of  St. 
Albans  was  Veinilainivim. )  This  was  the  culminating  point  of  his 
career,  which  was  henceforth  branded  vnth  well-deserved  infamv. 
He  owed  so  much  of  his  advancement  to  the  unprincipled  ViUiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  weakly  allowed  himself  to  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  that  profligate  minion  ;  he  accordingly 
prostituted  his  high  position  both  as  Lord  Keeper  and  as  Lord 
Chancellor  to  the  will  of  the  King's  favorite  and  to  his  own  rapa- 
city, being  guilty  of  acts  of  venality  and  corruption  so  flagrant 
that  rather  than  face  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  by  impeachment  he 
made  a  fuU  written  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  threw  himself  on  tho 
compassion  of  his  peers,  whose  order  he  had  disgraced.  He  was 
banished  from  court,  deprived  of  all  offices,  declared  incapable  of 
ever  again  serving  hia  king   or  country  in  any  public  capacity, 
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fined  forty  tliousand  pounds  (an  enormous  sum  in  those  days), 
and  imprisoned  iu  the  Tower  duriug  the  King's  pleasure.  The  good 
nature  of  the  sovereign,  whose  trust  he  had  betrayed,  mitigated  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  very  considerably  ;  but  Bacon's  pubUc 
career  was  over,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits,  and  to  the  society  of  the  warm  friends  whom  adver- 
sity and  disgrace  could  not  banish  from  his  side.  His  base  ingra- 
titude to  Essex  did  not  entitle  him  to  such  fidehty  ;  but  taking  his 
natural  weakness  into  account  one  cannot  help  feehng  glad  that 
the  declioing  years  of  the  father  of  modem  philosophy  were  solaced 
by  the  companionship  and  friendship  of  such  men  as  "  rare  Ben 
Jonson."  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  his  early 
biographers,  and  is  variously  stated  by  later  -writers;  who  are,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  the  father  of  the  experimental  philosophy  himself 
feU  a  victim  to  experiment.  Accordiag  to  one  account  : — being 
desirous  of  testing  the  value  of  a  theory  he  held  as  to  the  antisep- 
tic properties  of  snow,  he,  one  very  cold  day  in  spring,  when  out 
driving  near  Highgate,  purchased  a  fowl  and  with  his  own  hands 
stuffed  it  \nth.  snow  ;  this  brought  on  a  sudden  chill,  from  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  died  on  Easter-day,  1626.  Another  account 
states  that  as  he  was  trying  an  experiment  in  his  laboratory  the 
retort  he  was  using  burst,  parts  of  it  striking  him  on  the  head  and 
stomach,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

To  estimate  his  genius  aright,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
discoveries  which  introduced*a  new  method  into  the  study  of  science; 
the  speculations  by  which  he  founded  an  entirely  new  system  of 
philosophy  ;  and  the  erudite  papers,  essays,  pamphlets,  and  books 
in  which  he  gave  his  new  methods  to  the  world,  were  aU  of  them 
the  mere  amusements  of  his  leisure,  the  work  of  odd  momenta 
snatched  from  the  serious  business  of  his  hfe — from  his  multifar- 
ious duties  as  lawyer,  diplomatist,  courtier,  parliamentary  leader 
and  orator,  chancellor,  and  member  of  the  council.  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been  for  his  fame,  how  much  better  for  the  world  of 
science  and  hterature,  had  he  made  study  the  business  of  his  Hfe, 
and  left  practical  poUtics  to  men  of  a  robuster  moral  constitution ! 
The  greatest  of  original  thinkers,  he  was  nevertheless  unrivalled 
for  the  extent  of  his  accomphshments  and  acquirements.  It  is 
his  great  merit  that  he  freed  the  human  intellect  from  the  shackles 
of  mere  authority,  that  in  Ueu  of  dogmatism  he  laid  down  a  system- 
atic method  for  prosecuting  philosophical  investigations,  and  that  he 
estabhshed  experiment  a«  the  only  true  basis  for  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical research. 

In  our  own  day,  a  few  sensation-mongers  have  started  (or  revived ) 
the  theory  that  Bacon  is  the  real  author  of  the  plays  commonly 
attributed  to  Shakspeare,  but  that  he  got  Shakspeare  to  father 
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them,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  be  associated  in  the  iJublic  mind 
with  a  profession  regarded  as  degraded  if  not  infamous.  Space 
will  not  admit  of  a  full  statement  of  the  arguments  (?)  in  favor  of 
this  theory,  and  will  only  allow  a  very  brief  rej^ly  : — 

1.  It  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  profession  of 
an  actor  or  playwright  involved  any  such  infamy.  Shakspeare, 
for  instance,  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Southamjjton, 
Essex,  and  others  of  even  higher  estate  ;  Ben  Jonson  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Bacon  and  many  other  peers  ;  consequently 
there  was  no  such  reason  as  is  assumed  for  Bacon's  concealment  of 
an  authorship  of  which  he  would  have  been  only  too  proud,  could 
he  have  in  any  way  laid  claim  to  it.  Men  of  as  high  birth  as  his 
(Lord  Stirling,  for  instance,)  were  proud  of  being  ranked  among 
the  dramatists,  or  play-wrights,  of  the  time. 

2.  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  intimate  with 
Shakspeare,  though  his  intimacy  with  Ben  Jonson  was  very  close 
and  cordial  ;  so  that  if  Bacon  had  wished  to  procure  a  putative 
father  for  any  dramatic  offspring  of  his  Muse  he  would  have  been 
much  more  likely  to  choose  Ben  Jonson  than  Shakspeare. 

3.  No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  such  a  coimection  between 
Bacon  and  Shakspeare  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  hved  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  each  of  the  parties  and  must  have  known  of 
it  if  any  such  connection  had  existed. 

4.  Bacon  wrote  poetry,  but  it  was  of  the  kind  which,  it  is  said, 
neither  gods  nor  men  are  willing  to  endure.  There  occur  certainly 
in  his  verses  "  many  vigorous  lines,  and  some  passages  of  great 
beauty,"  but  possibly  the  friendly  hand  of  Ben  Jonson  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  vigor  and  the  beauty  ;  at  all 
events,  it  would  require  very  strong  proof  to  induce  one  to  beheve 
that  Shakspeare's  plays  were  written  by  the  poet  (?)  who  Avrote, 
in  Bacon's  version  of  the  Psalms,  that  "  man's  hfe  hangs  on  brittle 
pins,"  and  who  tells  of 

"  The  great  leviathan 
Th;vt  makes  the  seas  to  seethe  like  boilingpan.' 

Talk  of  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  after  this  !  There  are,  of'  course, 
many  other  stronger  arguments  that  might  be  urged  against  this 
most  preposterous  of  absurd  theories  ;  but  even  these  are  enough 
to  show  its  utter  improbabiUty  on  merely  general  considerations. 


OF  BOLDNESS. 

The  extract  requires  neither  introduction  nor  explanation,  but 
the  subject  matter  will  afford  abundant  food  for  thought ;  and 
this  pregnant  siiggestiveness  is  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's  Essayi, 
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and,  indeed,  of  all  he  ever  wrote.  Study  the  essay  carefully,  and 
re-Avrite  it  from  memory,  in  your  own  language. 

Action, — i.  e.  '  gesticulation.'  Bacon  gives  the  common  rend- 
ering ;  and  probably  to  the  end  of  time  men  will  quote  Demos- 
thenes as  authority  for  the  absurd  statement  that  '  action '  is  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  oratory.  The  word  used 
by  him  is  nivijGii  and  his  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  meaning 
he  attaches  to  the  verb  mvioo^  from  which  the  noun  is  derived  ; 
this  he  employs  to  mean  '  to  agitate,'  '  to  put  in  a  passion,'  as  in 
ravra.  kivel,  ravra  k^i6rrj6Ly  dvBpooTtovi]  hence,  his  answer 
was  not  "  action"  or  "  motion,"  but  rather  "  passion"  or  "  emotion," 
thus  agreeing  Avith  the  well-known  canon  of  Horace,  •'  If  you  wish 
me  to  weep,  you  must  first  shed  tears  yourself." 

Fooli«<iii  part — is  taken,  i.  e.  is  captivated.  Note  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  between  pa?'i  and  parts. 

Fascinate,  =  to  bewitch.     Lat.  fascino,  Gk.  ftadKaivo). 

Popular  States,  =  States  governed  by  popular  assembhes. 

mountebanks,  =  charlatans,  quack- doctors.  Ital.  vwntam- 
banco ;  montar'  in  banco  =  to  play  the  mountebank,  lit.  to  mount 
on  a  bench. 

9Ialiomet,  or  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Islam, 
which  is  said  to  number  160,000,000  followers  at  the  present  time, 
was  bom  in  Mecca,  Arabia,  A.D.  570.  When  twenty-five  years  of 
age  he  married  Khadijah,  a  wealthy  Avidow  ;  and  at  forty  he  began 
to  proclaim  the  basis  of  his  new  rehgion  :  "  There  is  no  god  but 
Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Arabia  was  at  that  time 
given  up  wholly  to  idolatry,  and  the  new  rehgion  with  its  insist- 
ence on  the  unity  of  Grod  and  its  opposition  to  pantheism  and  idol- 
worship  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  professors  of  that  which  it  was 
destined  to  supplant.  In  622  Mahomet  was  obUged  to  fly  from 
Mecca  to  Medina,  and  from  this  Hegira,  or  Fhght,  the  Moslems 
compute  their  time.  Henceforward  the  spread  of  Islam  was 
rapid,  and  Arabia  was  conquered  and  converted  before  the  death 
of  the  prophet  in  632.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  denounce 
Mahomet  as  a  gross  impostor,  but  he  was  very  far  from  being  this  ; 
he  was  a  rehgious  enthusiast,  a  fanatic,  perhaps,  but  undoubtedly 
sincere  in  his  beUefs,  which  were  on  the  whole  far  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Besides  the  behef  in  his  own  prophetic 
character  he  inculcated  the  following  six  articles  of  faith  : — 1.  Be- 
hef in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being  ;  2.  In  angels  ;  3.  In 
divine  revelation  ;  4.  In  the  prophets  ;  5.  In  the  resurrection  and 
day  of  judgment  ;  6.  In  God's  absolute  decrees  and  predestination 
of  good  and  evil.  He  also  specially  enjoined  five  fundamental  points 
of  rehgious  observance  on  his  followers,  viz. :  1.  Washings  and  puri- 
fication ;  2.  Prayer  five  times  daily  in  any  decent  place,  but  on 
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Friday  in  the  mosque  ;  3.  Fasting,  which  Mahomet  declares  to  be 
"the  gate  of  reUgion  ; "  4.  Ahns-gi\-ing  (every  Moslem  who  is 
not  poor  must  give  one-fortieth  of  his  goods  to  the  poor);  5.  The 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (without  which  a  Moslem  "  may  as  well  die 
a  Jew  or  a  Christian."  ) 

Ado  =  to  do,  trouble.  Shortened  from  at  do;  cf.  at  go,  at  say. 
This  use  of  at  for  to  is  of  Scandiua\'ian  origin,  and  is  still  foimd 
in  Icelandic  and  Swedish.  Cf.  Shakspeare's  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

Stale  at  cliess,  i.  e.  a  stale-mate, — the  term  emjjloyed  in 
chess  to  denote  the  situation  when  the  player  whose  turn  it  is  to 
move,  finds  that  he  cannot  make  any  move  \rithout  putting  his 
own  king  in  check. 


EGBERT  HERRICK.— 1591-1674.  ^ 

To  Daitodils. — Extract  V.,  page  55. 

Biograpliical  Sketch. — Robert  Hebrick  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  1591  (the  date  given  in  the  High  School  Reader  appears 
to  be  a  mispriut  ) ;  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  his  in- 
dolence, natural  and  acquired,  prevented  him  from  gaining  the 
distinction  which  his  undoubted  abHities  ought  to  have  rendered 
easy  of  acquirement.  He  entered  the  church  and  settled  down  to 
the  easy  life  of  a  country  parson  in  Devonshire  ;  but,  such  poUtics 
as  he  had  being  of  the  royalist  stripe,  the  Long  Parliament  de- 
prived him  of  his  Uving,  and  he  came  up  to  London  where  he  pub- 
lished his  poems  under  the  title  Hesperides,  or  Works  both  Human 
and  Divine.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  produc- 
ing some  of  the  most  charming  pastoral,  amatory,  and  anacreontic 
gems  in  the  language.  Hallam  classes  his  poems  among  the 
"  poetry  of  kisses  ; "  and  indeed  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he  did 
not  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  better  use — to  themes,  for  exam- 
ple, suggested  by  the  heroism  of  the  Civil  War  then  raging  ;  still 
one  must  be  thankful  that  his  masterly  laziness  has  left  us  so  many 
"passages,"  as  the  poet  Campbell  finely  expresses  it,  "  where  the 
thoughts  seem  to  dance  into  numbers  from  his  very  heart,  and 
where  he  froUcs  Uke  a  being  made  up  of  melody  and  pleasure." 
Though  his  melody  is  not  always  perfect,  many  of  his  poems  excel 
in  rhythmic  smoothness  and  sweetness,  and  nearly  all  he  wrote  par- 
takes largely  of  the  quaint  imagery  of  the  Elizabethan  jjoets.  Some 
of  his  songs,  as,  e.g.  C/terry  Ripe,  have  retained  their  popularity 
undiminished  even  to  our  own  day. 
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TO  DAFFODILS. 

The  idea  iii  the  extract,  the  comj^arison  of  the  life  of  man  to  the 
early  fate  of  the  daffodil,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  one  with 
Heriick.  In  the  Hesperides,  a  daffodil,  "  hanging  down  his  head  " 
makes  him  "guesse"  : — 

"  First,  I  shall  decline  my  head  ; 
Secondly,  I  shall  be  dead  ; 
Lastly,  safely  bury^d." 

Fair  DaflTodiis,  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  most  short-lived  of  spring  lilies.     See  Index. 

Even  song^,  i.e.  the  time  of  even-song,  or  evening  prayer. 

As  you,  or  anything. — An  instance  of  weakness  due  to  Her- 
rick's  laziness. 

The  second  extract  on  j).  55,  High  School  Reader,  is  the  con- 
eluiling  stanza  of  "  To  Althea  from  Prison,''''  one  of  Lovelace's 
gems,  prmted  in  the  Eoyal  Canadian  Fifth  Reader,  p.  357.  Com- 
mit the  stanza  to  memory  ;  and  for  Biographical  Sketch  see  Extract 
Vn.  p.  25. 

That  fi»r  a  hermitage. — To  what  does  that  refer  ?  Her- 
mitage, the  dwelling  of  a  hermit  ==  Low  Lat.  heremita,  eremita, 
Gr.  tprjuiziji,  froen  kpr]i.iia,  desert,  kprji.ioi,  deserted. 

Angelii  alone,  &e„  the  climax  of  the  poem.  In  the  first 
stanza  he  boasts  that  though  in  prison,  the  freedom  of  his  mind 
and  thoughts  gives  him  greater  liberty  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
birds  ;  in  the  second  stanza,  he  has  more  Uberty  than  the  fishes  ;  in 
the  third,  than  the  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  in  this,  the  concluding 
stanza,  the  "  angels  alone  enjoy  such  liberty." 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.— 1613-1667. 

Or  CoNTENTEDNESs,  &c. — From  Holy  Living. 
Extract  VI.,  page  56. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Jeremy  Taylor  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1613.  His  father,  who  combined  the  callings  of  barber 
and  surgeon,  a  very  common  union  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
desired  a  higher  position  for  his  son,  and  with  that  view  gave 
him  all  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  including  the  usual 
course  in  the  University  of  his  native  place.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  his  eminence  as  a  preacher  soon  attracted  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  procured  him  a  fellowship  at 
AH  Saint's  College,  Oxford,  made  him  his  private  chaplain,  and 
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presented  him  with  the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  In 
1642,  Charles  I.,  to  whose  cause  he  was  devoted,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  royal  chap- 
lains. The  overthrow  of  the  Royahsts  deprived  Taylor  of  his  liv- 
ing and  other  emoluments,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Csermarthen- 
shire,  where  he  taught  school  for  some  time  for  a  livelihood.  Hero 
he  wrote  his  famous  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  a 
masterly  plea  for  rehgious  toleration  and  hberty  of  conscience,  dif- 
fering very  AAidely  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  a  few 
years  earher  in  Episcopacy  Asserted,  and  once  more  assumed  when 
Episcopacy  was  again  in  the  ascendant.  From  Wales  he  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  with  Lord  Conway,  employing  his  time  in  writing 
Cases  of  Conscience.  After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  (to  one  of 
whose  natural  daughters  Taylor  was  married),  with  a  view  no 
doubt  of  ridding  himself  of  the  godly  admonitions  of  his  pious  and 
eloquent  son-tn  law,  created  him  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and 
Dromore,  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  privy 
councillor,  and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn.  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  hfe  he  wrote  and 
preached  many  sermons,  gaining  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
eloquent  of  English  divines.  He  also  composed  the  Holy  Living, 
from  which  the  extract  is  taken,  and  its  companion  work.  Holy 
Dying, — devotional  treatises  marked  by  a  truly  admirable  depth  of 
thought,  fervor,  and  eloquence.     He  died  in  1667. 


OF  CONTENTEDNESS  IN  ALL  ESTATES  AND 
ACCIDENTS. 

This  extract  forms  the  introduction  of  the  sixth  section  in  Chap- 
ter II.  of  "The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living"  (Christian* 
Sobriety);  and  exhibits  very  distinctly  the  importance  attached 
by  the  learned  bishop  to  practical  religion  in  preference  to  morej 
dogma  or  symbolism.  The  clearness  of  the  stylo  renders  expo.si- 
tion  almost  superfluous. 

In  his  own  infelicity. — The  "in"  is  probably  a  misprint  ; 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  latest  editions  of  Taylor,  published  by 
the  Rivingtons,  and  the  text  makes  better  sense  without  it. 

Di§ag:rceiiig  between,  &c.,  want  of  agreement,  or  har- 
mony, between  the  object  and  man's  desires. 

Ills  desires  enlarge,  grow  large.  What  is  its  present  mean- 
ing ? 

Our  minds  and  apprehensions,  faculties  and  concei^tions. 

To  press  it  =  to  enforce  it,  to  insist  on  and  illustrate  its  im- 
portance. 
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He  tvcrc  a  strangle  fool,  &c. — Translate  into  modem  Eng- 
lish.    Fool,  see  Index. 

Is  freer  lo  me,  more  liberal,  more  generous.  A.S.  fred,  act- 
ing at  pleasure,  cf.  friend. 

Melancliolj,  fit  of  dejection,  or  depression.  Gr.  i^tsXai  'black,' 
and  xo^V  'bile'  (cf.  gall).  The  disease  was  supposed  by  the  old 
doctors  to  be  caused  by  an  excess  of  hlach  bile  in  the  system  ; 
hence  the  name. 

Oeside  our  beings,  apart  from,  not  belonging  to. 

Master  of  the  seenes,  i.e.  stage-manager,  in  the  language 
of  the  theatre,  from  which  the  metaphor  is  taken. 

Refuse  no  eireunislanees,  i.e.  accept  whatever  befalls 
them,  or  is  incidental  to  their  lot,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

General  liatli  plaeed  us. — The  sentiment  closely  resem- 
bles the  arguments  with  which  Socrates  met  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends  urging  him  to  save  his  life  by  escaping  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  was  confined  after  his  sentence. 

The  biggest  disgraee. — Note  that  the  word  "  biggest"  has 
become  vulgarised  since  Taylor's  day. 

Things  eligible,  desirable,  worthy  to  be  chosen. 

Events  depending,  Ac. — "Events"  is  here  used  correctly  ; 
they  are  never  insulated,  separate  from  other  things,  but  are 
always  "  depending  "  on  some  precedent  series  of  things,  of  which 
they  are  the  outcome,  Lat.  evenire,  to  happen,  lit.  to  come  out,  be 
the  outcome. 

If  ^ve  want  meat  till  we  die,  i.e.  if  we  are  in  want  of  food 
BO  long  that  we  die  in  consequence.  Atrophy,  want  of  nourish- 
ment.    Gr.  dvpscpoo. 

Amazement,  great  perplexity.  A.S.  d,  the  intensive  prefix, 
and  a  Scandivanian  root,  inasa,  to  bewilder,  perplex. 

Fearful,  ht.  full  of  fear,  i.e.  timid.     State  its  present  meaning. 

The  old  Stoies,  or  disciples  of  Zeno  (bom  in  Cyprus,  355, 
B.C),  took  their  name  from  the  liofniX.i]  drod,  painted  colonnade, 
or  porch,  in  which  they  used  to  assemble  to  receive  instructions 
from  the  founder  of  the  school.  Zeno  taught  that  virtue  consisted 
\n  a  life  of  iiseful  activity,  not  of  speculative  meditation  ;  and  that 
physical  pain,  which  merely  hurts  the  body,  is  no  evil  in  compari- 
Bon  with  sin,  or  crime,  which  hurts  the  soiil. 

Till  anon. — This  substantival'use  of  the  adverb,  especially  of 
adverbs  of  time,  is  not  uncommon.  Anon  =  presently,  A.S.  o?i 
=  in,  and  dn  =  one,  i.e.  literally  in  one  moment. 

Playing  at  tables,  i.e.  at  backgammon,  where  the  "chance" 
of  what  the  dice  may  turn  up  "  is  not  in  our  power." 

The  Parthian  kings  so  long  bade  defiance  to  the  BomaD 
arms  that  their  half -savage  freedom  became  proverbial. 
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EICHAED  LOVELACE.~1618-1658. 

To  LucASTA,  ON  Going  to  the  Wabs. — Extract  VII,,  page  61. 

Bio;:ra|>liical  Sketch. — ^Richard  Lovelace  was  born  of  a 
good  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  Kent,  England, 
in  1618,  and  was  educated  in  the  chivalrous  ideas  of  loyalty  held 
by  the  gallant,  if  mistaken,  Royalists  of  the  age.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  threw  himself  and  his  fortune  with  the 
utmost  ardor  into  the  cause  of  his  royal  master,  whose  downfall 
was  the  ruin  of  Lovelace  as  well  as  of  so  many  others.  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  Colonel  Lovelace  took  service  for  a  time 
under  the  King  of  France  ;  he  subsequently  returned  to  England, 
was  arrested  by  the  Puritans  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
wrote  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  lyrics  inspired  by  devotion  to 
the  Stuart  cause,  "ToAIthea"  [See  p.  22).  On  his  release 
from  prison  he  lingered  in  poverty  and  distress  till  his  death  in 
1658.  A  few  of  his  songs  are  lyrical  gems  of  the  fijst  water,  but 
most  of  his  productions  the  world  has  willingly  let  die.  He  wrote 
two  plays, — The  Scholar,  a  comedy,  and  Tlte  Soldier,  a  tragedy. 


TO  LUCASTA. 

Lucasta  is  of  course  a  purely  fanciful  and  poetic  name,  not  in- 
tended to  represent  any  person  in  particular.  These  fanciful  names 
were  very  commonly  used  by  the  poets  of  the  period,  especially  by 
the  RoyaHsts. 

That  I'rom  the  nunnery. — " That  "=  because;  Nunnery: 
the  terminatiian  indicates  a  multitude,  number  ;  cf.  yeoman?'?/,  cav- 
alry, &c.  A.S.  nunna  =  a  nun,  Lat.  nunna,  nonna,  •riginally 
meant  mother,  the  feminine  of  nonnus  =  father,  and  was  then 
used  as  a  title  of  respect ;  the  word  is  onomatopoetic,  formed  by 
repetition  of  the  childish  sound  na,  na,  addressed  to  any  near 
relative,  cf.  ma,  via  =  mamma  ;  pa, ^a^  papa  ;  da,  da,&c. 

1  could  not  love,  &.c. — The  spiritbreathed  in  these  two  con- 
cluding lines  was  the  spirit  that  animated  the  breasts  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  devoted  loyaUsts,  who  sacrificed  their  fortunes, 
their  happiness,  and  even  their  lives  so  freely  on  the  shrine  of  what 
they  held  to  be  their  honor  and  their  duty.  Pity  that  so  much 
true  chivalry  should  have  been  fruitlessly  devoted  to  such  a  worth- 
less cauAe  1 


2ii  IZAAK  WALTON. 


IZAAK  WALTON.— 1593-1683. 

On  Angling. — From  The  Complete  Angleb. 
Extract  VIII.,  page  62. 

ISfog;rap1iical  Sketch. — Izaak  Walton  was  bom  at  Staf- 
ford, England,  in  1593.  He  appears  not  to  have  allowed  his  natural 
serenity  of  disposition  to  be  disturbed  by  the  horrors  of  the  Civil 
War,  by  which  most  men's  minds  were  stirred  to  their  profoundest 
depths.  A  life  of  quiet  contemplation  is  generally  conducive  tc 
longevity,  and  such  a  life  enabled  WaltoB  to  reach  the  good  old 
age  of  ninety  years  with  faculties  of  mind  and  body  but  little  im- 
paired to  the  end.  Besides  the  Comjilete  Angler  he  wrote  an  elegy 
on  Dr.  Donne,  the  author  of  The  Pseudo-Martyr,  and  contributed 
to  English  literatui-e  some  of  its  very  best  biographies,  including 
those  of  Sanderson,  Donne,  "  the  divine "  Herbert,  and  Hooker, 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  Walton  died 
1683. 


ON  ANGLING. 

The  full  title  of  the  work  from  which  the  Extract  is  taken  is 
"  The  Complete  Angler,  or,  A  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation." 
It  is  the  work  by  which  the  author  is  best  known,  and  has  passed 
through  more  than  a  score  of  editions,  maintaining  an  undimin- 
ished and  well-deserved  popularity  even  in  our  OAvn  day.  In  its 
quaint  combination  of  simphcity  and  enthusiasm  it  opens  to  our 
view  the  gentle  soul  of  the  gentle-hearted  Izaak  with  aU  of  the 
fidehty  and  none  of  the  egotism  of  a  veritable  autobiography  ;  and 
its  charming  grace  of  language  and  perspicuous  style  enable  us 
to  read^  to-day  with  as  much  ease  and  pleasure  as  it  was  read 
when  first  given  to  the  world  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  1653. 

Venator  =  Huntsman  ;  Piscator  =  Fisherman. 

To  make  artificial  flies  of  shreds  of  bright  silks  and  tin- 
sel, closely  resembling  the  natural  flies  in  which  the  fish  delight, 
is  an  indispensable  accomplishment  of  the  true  angler. 

You  sycamore-tree. — The  tree  that  goes  by  this  name  in 
England,  that  referred  to  here,  is  a  large  species  of  maple  ;  hi 
America  the  name  is  given  to  the  plane-tree,  or  button- wood.  The 
sycam/ire  of  Scripture,  common  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  is  a  species  of 
fig  resembling  the  mulberry  ;  Gr.  dvHo^opoi,  from  dvxoy,  a  fig, 
and  /^opov,  a  mulberry.  Note  :  the  old  spelling  of  the  word  was 
eycomore,  corresponding  to  its  derivation. 
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ICrave  brcakfasil ;  brave  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  good, 
excellent  ;  here  it  refers  to  the  quality  of  the  viands,  while  liun< 
Srry  break Tiist  alludes  to  the  appetites  of  the  eaters  :  A.S.  bre- 
can,  to  break,  (cf.  Lat,  frango,  Gr. /Jt'/y yvj:u),  and  A.S.  foestan, 
to  abstain  firmly  from  food. 

Put  that  net,  &c. ,  a  small  net  at  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  used 
for  "  landing  "  a  fish  too  heavy  to  be  pulled  out  without  breaking 
the  lino. 

Aiislo  =  fishing  tackle,  including  rod,  line,  bait,  and  hook; 
originally  appUed  simply  to  the  hook  from  its  barb,  or  "  angle." 
Fori  u lie  =  good  luck.  , 

Two  brace  of  trouts. — Write  notes  on  these  plural  forms  ; 
see  Seath's  High  School  English  Grammar,  v.  42. 

Parish ;   a   district  under    one   pastor.      Lat.  parcecia,  Gr. 
napoiHia  =  an  ecclesiastical  district,  lit.  a  neighbourhood. 
l-'i«hiii$;  even — £ren=  exactly,  precisely.     A.S.  e/e7i. 
Slili  In  motion  =  constantly  in  motion.     What  meauing  of 
still  would  make  this  an  example  of  oxymoron  9 
I*rovi<lence — forethought,  its  original  meaning. 
1  liope    there  is  none  sneh. — Discuss    the   grammatical 
propriety  of  the  sentence. 

« ordering.  See  Index.  By  the  clonds,  i.e.  judging  bij 
the  clouds. 
Ended  with  =  ended  simiiltaneously  with  the  shower. 
(low  pleasantly— looks. — Could  the  adverb  be  used  in 
this  way  now  ?  Point  out  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the 
adjective  and  adverb  in  such  cases.  See  "smells  as  sweetly,"  in 
the  next  line. 

Holy  lW[r.  Herbert. — George  Herbert,  commonly  described 
as  "  The  Divine "  Herbert,  on  account  of  his  exemplary  piety, 
wrote  some  of  the  most  exquisite  devotional  poetry  in  the  language. 
He  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1593,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  Entering  the  church,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Bemerton,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1632.  His  brother, 
lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  was  the  first  of  the  English  Deists. 

Thy  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes. — Note  the 
peculiar  us^of  tliy  and  ye.  Closes  is  technically  used  in  imisic 
to  indicate  the  cadence,  or  refrain  of  a  stanza,  the  closing  bars, 
hence  the  end. 

Never  gives,  never  warps,  or  twists  from  its  position.  Coal 
=  burning  fuel. 

I  do  the  rather. — The  in  this  and  similar  constructions  is  the 
old  instrumental  case  of  the  demonstrative,  used  adverbially  =  in, 
or  to,  such  a  degree.     Rather  is  the  comparative  of  an  old  word, 
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rath,  or  rathe,  meaning  '  early.'  A.S.  hrath.  Cf.  Milton's  Lyci- 
das,  142,  "  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies." 

Puttings  money  lo  use,  on  interest ;  cf.  usury. 

Titjriis  and  IMelibaeusi,  fanciful  names  of  shepherds  in  the 
Bucolics  of  Virgil. 

^o  life  so  liappy. — The  omission  of  the  copula  verb  is  very 
common  in  the  enimciation  of  general  maxims,  or  truths,  senten 
tious  aphorisms,  and  the  like. 

Is  preicntinj;  plots,  used  here  in  its  old  sense  of  '  autici- 
patiug.' 


JOHN  MILTON.— 1608-1674. 
On  the  Mokntng  of  Christ's  Nattvity.— Extract  IX.,  page  67. 

ISiog^rapliical  Sketch. — John  Milton  was  bom  on  the  9th 

of  December,  1608,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  London.  His 
father,  John  Milton,  had  early  embraced  the  Protestant  reUgion  ; 
had  in  consequence  been  disowned  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  his 
father,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  ;  had 
for  some  years  maintained  himseU  in  London  by  his  musical  tal- 
ents ;  had  finally  estabhshed  himself  in  the  lucrative  business  of  a 
scrivener,  or  notary,  about  the  year  1600  ;  and  had  married  SaraL 
Jeffrey,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Paul  Jeffrey,  a- "  merchant-tailor." 
Of  their  six  children  only  three  reached  the  age  of  maturity  ;  Anne, 
afterwards  married  to  Edward  Phillips  ;  John,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
land's epic  poets  ;  and  Chiisto}Dher,  who  became  a  successful 
lawyer,  and  was  almost  as  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Eoyalists  as 
was  his  more  gifted  brother  in  that  of  the  Puritans.  From  his 
father  Milton  inherited  a  fondness  of  music  and  acquired  a  skiU  in 
playing  that  formed  the  chief  comforts  of  his  later  years  ;  and  to 
the  judicious  Hberahty  of  the  same  wise  parent  he  was  indebted  for 
a  thorough  training  in  all  the  weightier  branches  of  a  sound  edu- 
cation. His  early  instruction  was  carried  on  by  private  tutors, 
one  of  the  last  and  best  of  whom  was  Thomas  Young,  an  earnest 
and  talented  yoimg  clergyman  of  decidedly  Puritan  principles. 
At  a  suitable  age  he  was  sent  to  Saint  Paul's  public  school,  where 
be  formed  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Charles  Diodati 
whose  early  death  he  j^assionately  bewailed  in  the  Epitaphium 
Damonis,  a  Latin  pastoral  of  rare  merit  and  power. 

At  Cambridge. — From  Saint  Paul's  he  matriculated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  distinguishing  himself  from  the. first 
by  his  superior  diligence  and  the  marked  excellence  of  his  exer- 
cises in  prose  and  verse,  not  only  in  English,  but  in  the  classical 
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and  moJeru  luuguages,  his  studies  embracing  French,  Ittiliau, 
and  even  Hel)rew  in  adtlition  to  the  usual  Latin  and  Greek  of 
the  University  curriculum.  For  the  first  couple  of  years  he  was 
decidedly  im])opular  T\-ith  his  fellow  students,  who  nicknamed  hin^ 
"  the  Lady  of  Christ's  College,"  partly  in  derision  of  the  delicate 
fairness  and  beauty  of  his  face  and  form,  and  partly  in  disHko 
for  a  self-conscious  fastidiousness  in  his  tastes  and  morals  ;  but 
long  before  the  close  of  his  undergraduate  career  they  had  come 
to  recognize,  to  respect,  and  to  esteem  the  wide  range  of  his  ac- 
quirements and  the  brilliancy  of  his  htcrary  genius.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  make  special  mention  of  any  of  his  fellow  students  except 
Edward  King,  an  Irish  youth  of  high  connexions,  lor  whom  Milton 
entertained  an  aftection  surpassed  only  bv  his  love  for  his  older 
and  dearer  friend  Diodati.  On  the  completion  of  his  university 
career  with  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1632,  Milton  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  hterature.  Conscientious  o])jections 
to  taking  the  necessary  oaths  prevented  him  from  gratifying  his 
father's  wish,  that  he  should  enter  the  church;  and  he  had  no 
inclination  for  the  profession  of  law,  which  he  accordingly  left  to 
his  brother  Christopher.  In  this  year,  1632,  the  second  folio  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare  was  j^ublished,  prefixed  to  which  were  three 
anonymous  short  poems,  one  of  them  being  Milton's  glowing 
eulogy  on  Shakspeare,  written  in  1G30;  and  this  was  Milton's  first 
public  appearance  as  an  author.  He  had  also  written  a  few  other 
minor  poems  in  English, — originals,  translations,  and  paraphrases, 
besides  a  good  many  Latin  poems  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  ; 
but  by  far  the  best  poem  written  by  him  up  to  the  date  of  his 
lea-ving  college  is  his  magnificent  ode  On  the  Morning  of  ChrisVs 
Nativitij,  written  in  1629. 

At  llort«»ii.  — In  1632,  the  poet's  father,  now  nearly  seventy, 
retired  from  business  and  settled  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
close  to  Windsor  and  about  seventeen  miles  from  London.  The 
poet  accompanied  him,  and  spent  the  next  six  years  in  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  varied  by  music  and  ma- 
thematics, with  an  occasional  excursion  into  the  domain  of  physicsd 
science.  During  his  stay  at  Horton  he  wrote,  in  1632,  VAUegra  and 
11  Penseroso,  two  of  the  most  finished  and  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  lan- 
guage, tne  former  full  of  the  joyous  thoughts,  as  the  latter  is 
fuU  of  the  pensive  musings  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  clois- 
ter-bred student  by  the  contemplation  of  the  manifold  beauties 
cUid  ever-changing  aspects  of  Nature  in  the  country  around  Hor- 
ton. The  Arcades  is  a  pastoral  masque,  or  rather  the  fragments 
of  a  pastoral  operetta,  written  in  1633,  for  ])erformanje  before 
the  Countess  dowager  of  Derby,  by  her  young  relatives,  the  Eger- 
lons.     In  the  following  year,  1634,  he  wrote  ajiother  and  far  more 
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excellent  pastoral  masque,  subsequently  entitled  Comus,  •wliich  wasi 
presented  at  Ludlow  Castle,  before  the  Earl  of  Bridge-water,  Lord 
President  of  Wales,  by  his  sons  and  daughters,  the  Egertons  ;  it 
has  a  distinctly  moral  purpose,  exhibiting  the  triumph  of  philoso- 
phy and  virtue,  in  the  person  of  the  heroine,  over  the  allurements 
of  pleasure  and  the  senses  offered  by  the  enchanter  Comus.  The 
year  1637  witnessed  the  publication  of  Comus  and  the  production 
of  the  finest  subjective  elegy  in  our  hterature, — Lycidas,  published 
in  1638.  In  this  most  beautiful  pastoral  monody  the  poet  gives 
vent  to  the  train  of  mournful  thoughts  and  passionate  regrets  for 
the  loss  of  his  college  friend  and  comrade,  Edward  King,  who  had 
been  drowned  while  crossing  over  to  his  native  country,  Ireland, 
the  ship  striking  on  a  rock  in  clear  and  calm  weather,  and  going 
down  immediately  with  King  and  nearly  aU  the  other  passengers. 

Travels. — In  1638  Christopher  Milton,  with  his  lately  wedded 
bride,  went  to  keep  the  aged  father  company  at  Horton,  and  the 
poet  was  thus  at  liberty  to  set  out  on  a  long-wished  for  Arisit  to 
Italy.  Passing  through  Paris  where  he  was  presented  by  Lord 
Scudamore  to  Grotius,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  theo- 
logians of  the  age,  he  proceeded  through  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Pisa  to  Florence.  Here  he  remained  for  two  months,  enchanted 
by  the  courtesy  not  less  than  the  ability  of  the  most  distinguished 
literati  in  Florentine  society,  and  enchanting  them  in  turn  by  the 
rare  combination  of  transcendent  genius  with  a  face  and  figure 
of  surpassing  grace  and  beauty.  "  There  was  it,"  he  tells  us  in 
the  Areopagitica,  "  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo, 
grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,' '  At  Rome,  too,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  distinction  by  the  literary  men  and  scholars 
of  the  Eternal  City;  Cardinal  Barberini  invited  him  to  his  palace 
to  hear  the  most  renowoied  singer  then  living,  the  marvellously 
gifted  Leonora  Baroni.  The  aged  Manso,  Marquis  of  Yilla,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso,  received  the  yoiing  English  heretic, 
at  Naples,  with  more  than  Italian  warmth  and  courtesy.  News  of 
the  troubled  state  of  pubKc  affairs  in  England  made  him  give  up 
a  contemijlated  tour  through  Sicily  and  Greece  ;  and  he  slowly 
retraced  his  steps  northward,  stopping  for  two  months  at  Home, 
two  months  at  Florence,  and  a  month  at  Venice.  Thence  he 
crossed  the  Alps  to  Geneva,  where  he  met  the  celebrated  Protestant 
divine.  Dr.  Jean  Diodati,  uncle  of  his  own  dearest  and  best-loved 
friend  Charles  Diodati  ;  and  from  Geneva  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  thence  back  to  England. 

Period  of  the  Civil  War. — During  Milton's  absence,  about 
four  months  after  his  departure  from  England,  his  friend  Charlea 
Diodati  had  died.  They  had  loved  each  other,  these  two,  with 
more  than  the  tenderness  and  devotion  of  brothers  ;  and  Milton  now 
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poured  forth  his  passioniito  grief  in  the  Epitaphium  Damoiiis.in 
language  clearly  showing  that  his  sorrow  war,  far  deeper  as  his 
love  had  beon  far  stronger  for  Diodati  than  he  had  ever  felt  for 
King,  the  '*  Lycidas  "  of  his  Cambridge  years.  A  passage  in  the 
"Epitaphium"  informs  us  that  Milton  had  in  contemplation  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem  ,on  King  Arthur,  to  include  ej^isodes 
embracing  the  whole  cycle  of  old  British  and  Aitliurian  legend  ; 
but  the  ])roject  was  ere  long  abandoned  in  favor  of  Paradise  Lout. 
About  this  time  Chiistopher  Milton  went  to  reside  at  Reading, 
taking  his  father  with  him  ;  the  home  at  Horton  was  l)roken  uj); 
and  the  poet  took  up  his  dwelhng  in  London,  busying  himself 
with  the  education  of  his  nejihews,  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  and 
attending  to  a  select  private  school  he  had  opened  in  his  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  serious  inten- 
tions of  producing  some  great  dramatic  work,  a  tragedy  on  some 
topic  suited  to  the  great  mental  powers  of  whose  possession  he  was 
fully  conscious.  But  he  evidently  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  choose 
the  proper  theme — no  fewer  than  ninety-nine  subjects  having  sug- 
gested themselves,  of  which  a  list  was  found  among  his  papers, 
Paradise  Lost  being  apparently  his  favorite  and  occupying  the 
post  of  honor  as  first  on  the  long  and  somewhat  motley  Ust.  The  ■ 
thickening  of  the  political  atmosphere,  however,  drove  his  poetic 
muse  into  the  background,  audit  was  not  until  twenty  seven  years 
of  storm,  of  sunshine,  and  of  shade  had  passed  that  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  sway,  and  inspire  the  lofty  epic  that  has  immortal- 
ized its  author. 

§incct}  inntins  Tracts. — The  efforts  of  the  root-and-branch 
Puritans  to  establish  Presbyterianism  were  ably  met  by  cham- 
})ions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  field  of  controversy, — Archbishop 
Ussher  doing  battle  for  the  Moderates  and  Bishop  Hall  for  the  ex- 
treme High  Church  party  in  the  Established  Church  of  England. 
In  March,  1641,  Hall  had  issued  the  High  Church  manifesto  in 
his  "  Humlile  Remonstrance  ; "  in  reply  to  which  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  by  five  Puritan  ministers,  the  initials  of  whose  names  formed 
the  strange  word  by  which  the  joint  authors  were  always  described, 
viz.,  "  Smectymnuus."  The  names  were  : — Stephen  Marshall, 
Edmtmd  Calamy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Wil- 
liam Spurstow.  This  was  the  same  Thomas  Young  whose  tutor- 
ship had  been  so  profitable  to  !Milton  before  entering  Saint  Paul's 
school  ;  and  Milton  now  repaid  the  service  by  aiding  his  old  teacher 
in  the  composition  of  the  original  Smectymnuus  (written  mainly 
by  Young),  and  also  in  the  prepaiation  of  the  subsequent  replies 
of  the  Smectymnuans  to  Hall's  defence.  Milton  also  entered  the 
lists  on  his  outi  account,  publishing  in  May,  IG'il,  a  pamphlet  Of 
Reformation  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England^  by  far  the 
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ablest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  root-and-brancli  manifestoes  of  the 
time.  This  he  raj^idly  followed  up  -with  four  other  treatises,  on 
the  same  general  subject  : — Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  in  reply  to 
the  broad  church  arguments  of  Ussher,  June  1641;  Animadver- 
sions upon  Hall's  "Defence"  against  Smectymnuus.  July  1641; 
The  Reason  of  Church  Government,- tar  the  best  of  these  four,  and 
inferior  only  to  his  Of  Reformation  in  the  strength  of  its  argu- 
ments on  the  anti-Episcopal  side  of  the  controversy,  February, 
1642  ;  and  in  March,  1642,  the  last  of  his  contributions  to  the 
Smectymnuan  controversy,  an  Apology  against  a  Confutation  of 
his  Animadversions. 

Divorce  paini>]ilet§. — In  May  or  June,  1643,  Milton  con- 
tracted his  first  marriage  (  not  made  in  heaven ) .  His  bride,  about 
half  his  ovra  age,  was  Mary  Powell,  daughter  of  Bichard  Powell, 
the  squire  of  Forest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  and  a  devoted  Boyalist. 
She  appears  to  have  been  vain,  frivolous,  shallow,  and  stupid — 
unsuited  in  every  possible  way  to  be  the  wife  of  a  grave,  earn- 
est, religioiis,  and  learned  man  such  as  was  her  husband.  The 
honeymoon  was  scarcely  over  when  she  asked  and  obtained  hia 
permission  to  visit  Forest  Hill ;  and  she  had  no  sooner  got  safely 
there  than  she  announced  to  him  that  she  did  not  intend  to  return 
to  her  conjugal  duties  and  position.  Milton  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  a  close  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  di- 
vorce laws  ;  and  with  characteristic  energy  and  fearlessness  of 
consequences,  he  ptiblished  his  conclusions  to  the  world  in  five 
pamphlets, — publications  which  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines  then  attending  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  ultimately  led  to  his  embracing  the  side  of  the  Independ- 
ents, the  great  opponents  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  now  divided 
ranks  of  the  Puritans.  The  first  pamphlet,  The  Doctrine  and  Dis- 
cipline  of  Divorce,  published  anonymously  in  August,  1643,  laid 
down  the  broad  and  at  that  time  startling  doctrine  that  incomjjati- 
bility  of  character  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  divorce  ;  nor  did  he  soften 
its  enunciation  in  a  second  edition,  which  he  published  in  February, 
1644,  greatly  enlarged,  and  openly  dedicated  to  the  Parhament 
and  the  Assembly.  In  July,  1644,  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Biieer  concerning  Divorce  still  further  excited  the  London  clergy, 
who  instigated  the  Stationers'  Company  to  proceed  against  him 
for  violation  of  the  "  Printing  Ordinance  "  by  pubhshing  the  first 
divorce  treatise  without  registration  or  License.  While  the  matter 
was  still  before  the  Commons'  committee  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
Milton  issued  the  greatest,  most  popular,  and  most  eloquent  of  all 
his  prose  writings, — the  famous  Areopagitica,  A  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,  published  in  November,  1644, 
and  of  course  unlicensed  and  unregistered.     In  March,  1645,  he 
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published  simultaneously  his  two  concluding  pamphlett  on  the 
subject  : — Teiracfwrdon,  an  exposition  of  the  four  chief  passages 
of  Scripture  relating  to  marriage  ;  and  the  Colasterion,  a  reply  to 
an  anonymous  answer  to  his  "  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce." 
In  these,  as  indeed  in  nearly  all  his  controversial  writings,  ]Milton 
lashes'  his  opponents  with  a  merciless  severity  characteristic  of  the 
age,  and  an  overmastering  ability  that  was  all  his  own.  The  lan- 
guage has  been  well  compared,  by  Macaiday,  to  clot'i  of  gold, 
stiff  with  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation  ;  while  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
information  and  keen  intellectual  powers  in  virtue  of  which  Mil- 
ton stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  his  contemporaries, — his 
frientls  as  well  as  his  oj^ponents.  And  yet,  though  we  may  occa- 
sionally take  uj)  one  of  these  old  volumes  of  controversy  to  admire 
the  quaint  richness  of  an  odd  passage  here  and  there,  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that  all  these  works — Milton's  and  his  opponents' 
- — are  now  practically  dead  and  biiried, — no  one  reads  them,  no  one 
is  interested  in  them.  The  reason  is  plain  :  they  are  one  and  all 
marred  by  the  same  defect;  though  they  are  all  strongly  Protest- 
ant in  tone,  agreeing  only  in  a  common  hatred  of  Eomanism,  they 
without  excej^tion  beg  the  whole  question  as  between  Eomanism 
and  Protestantism,  they  assume  that  Protestantism  is  right  and 
ihat  Komanism  is  altogether  wrong  ;  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
a  gulf  should  divide  the  Reformed  rehgion  from  the  Old,  and  the 
only  real  question  at  issue  between  them  is  as  to  the  proper  icidth 
of  the  gulf  of  separation. 

CIO!ieoftlic  War. — In  June,  1645,  the  Eoyalist  cause  was 
mined  at  the  battle  of  Naseby  ;  and  the  Powells,  no  doubt  thinking 
it  weU  to  conciUate  the  influential  ParUamentarian  writer,  in- 
duced his  wife  to  return  to  her  allegiance,  in  Jidy  or  August  of 
the  same  year.  Milton  had  just  moved  from  Aldersgate  street  to 
the  Barbican,  where  he  was  busy  revising  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  collected  poems  ;  and  hero  he  gave  kindly 
shelter  to  his  wife's  family  on  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Fairfax 
in  1646.  Here,  too,  his  first  daughter,  Anne,  was  bom  (July  29th, 
1646) ;  his  father-in-law  died  on  the  first  of  January,  1647  ;  and  Ids 
own  father,  who  had  come  to  live  with  the  poet  after  a  three  years' 
stay  in  Heading,  also  died  in  March,  1644,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Giles',  Cripplegate.  Except  for  a 
few  odes,  sonnets,  jjaraphrases,  and  Latin  pieces,  the  poetic  muse 
of  Milton  was  silent  during  this  period  ;  but  he  was  busy  on  three 
works  of  scholarly  labour  and  compilation,  a  kind  of  employment 
for  which  he  always  had  a  certain  fondness.  These  were  : — ( 1 )  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  times — never  finished,  but 
of  which  the  earlier  part  to  the  Norman  conquest  was  afterwards 
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published,  in  1670  ;  (2)  a  complete  Latin  treatise  on  Christian 
Dc  cti'ine,  published  after  his  death ;  and  ( 3 )  materials  for  a  Latin 
Dictionary,  for  which  he  left  three  large  foUo  volumes  of  MS., 
nevor  published,  but  forming  the  basis  of  the  Latm  dictionary 
published  by  a  committee  of  Cambridge  scholars  in  1693,  and 
named  The  Cambridge  Dictionary,  on  which  have  been  based 
Ainsioorth'' s  and  all  subsequent  Latin  dictionaries  published  in 
EngUoh. 

Luliii  Secretary  ;  Eikonoklastes. — The  civil  war  was 
meanwhile  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  king  made  atonement  for  his 
foUies  and  his  crimes  by  his  bloody  death  on  the  scaffold,  at  White- 
hall, January  30th,  1649  ;  and  England  by  that  tragic  act  became  a 
RepubUc,  governed  by  the  Rump  Parhament  and  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  forty-one  members.  Men  held  their  breath,  aghast  at  the  ra- 
pidity and  the  horrors  of  the  march  of  events,  and  well  might  the 
chiefs  of  the  infant  Republic  feel  anxious  for  some  proof  that  the  in- 
telligence of  the  nation  was  with  them,  for  some  inspired  pen  to  ex- 
plain and  justify  their  cause.  The  proof  and  the  pen  were  both  at 
hand.  Milton,  the  most  gifted  intellect  of  the  age,  was  the  first  man 
of  note  outside  of  Parliament,  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the 
Republic  ;  in  less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  king's  death,  hs  pub- 
lished his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  in  which  he  took  the 
ground,  that  it  is  and  has  in  all  ages  been  held  to  be  lawful  to  de- 
pose and  execute  a  wicked  king  or  tyrant,  if  the  ordinary  magis- 
trate have  neglected  to  do  it.  The  pamphlet  had  the  desired  effect ; 
it  calmed  the  excitement  of  men  and  reconciled  them  to  what  had 
been  a  political  necessity.  The  Republican  leaders  gave  him  the 
position  of  Latin  (or  foreign)  secretary  to  the  council,  with  a  salary 
of  £288  a  year,  equivalent  to  about  five  thousand  dollars  of  our 
money  now.  This  position  he  held  till  CromweU  became  Protector, 
when  he  filled  a  similar  post  under  the  new  regime,  retaining  it  tiU 
the  Restoration.  His  duties  were  nominally  to  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Government  in  Latin  with  foreign  powers,  but  as 
foreign  powers  held  aloof  at  first,  these  duties  were  necessarily  very 
light  and  left  him  free  to  discharge  the  real  duties  for  which  the 
council  required  his  services  :  these  were  of  various  kinds,  but 
chiefly  to  exercise  his  Uterary  skill  in  examining  and  confuting  aU 
literary  attacks,  and  to  give  such  other  literary  aid  as  might  be 
needed  by  the  Republic.  His  first  pamphlet  in  his  new  r6le,  pub- 
Hshed  in  May,  1649,  was  entitled  Observations  on  Ormond's  Arti- 
cles of  Peace  with  the  IrisJi  Rebels;  it  deals  with  royahst  intrigues 
and  plots  in  Ireland,  and  contains  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  the 
character  of  Cromwell.  In  October  of  the  same  year  his  Eikono- 
klastes  (Image-Smasher)  appeared,  in  confutation  of  the  "Eikon 
Basillke  "  (Royal  Image),  a  work  published  the  day  after  the  kinj^'a 
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execution,  purporting  to  contain  his  meditations  and  reflections  on 
the  long  quarrel  between  him  and  his  parliament,  with  suitable 
prayers  at  the  close  of  each  of  its  twenty-seven  chapters,  and  ending 
with  a  se])arate  paper,  "  Meditations  on  Death."  The  authorship 
of  the  "  Eikon,"  is  still  one  of  the  "  vexed  questions  "  of  literary 
history ;  by  Whig  writers  it  is  generally  attributed  to  a  Dr.  Gauden, 
a  vulgar,  ])]ace-huuting,  mendacious  parson  ;  by  Tories  and  High 
Churchmen,  the  claim  on  the  title-page,  that  it  was  written  by  the 
king,  is  generally  allowed  ;  and  tlus  was  the  universal  beUef  of  the 
Royalists  at  the  time,  among  whom  the  book  was  circulated  by 
thousands  and  guarded  as  one  of  their  most  precious  treasures. 
Milton's  reply  is  remarkable  for  its  vigor,  and  for  its  merciless 
logic ;  nor  is  its  gloomy  severity  relieved  by  a  single  flash  of  genero- 
aity,  or  of  jnty  for  the  dead  and  buried  king. 

Coiilroversy  uilli  SHimaiiiux.— His  next  great  politico-con- 
troversial work  is  marked  even  in  a  higher  degree  by  what,  with  all 
due  allowance  for  the  sjnrit  of  his  age  and  the  intensity  of  its  dis- 
cussions, rnust  still  be  regarded  as  a  sad  blot  on  his  controversial 
writings,  viz. :  their  savage  ferocity  and  unbridled  bursts  of  personal 
scurrility ;  but  in  this  next  work  his  BiUingsgate  is  less  inexcusable 
than  in  the  Eikonoklastes,  for  now  he  has  a  Uving  ojiponent  to 
deal  with,  the  man,  to  wit,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
profoundest  scholar,  and  most  subtle  disput.mt  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1649,  Claude  de  Saumaise, 
or  Salmasius,  of  Leyden,  at  the  request  of  the  exiled  royal  family, 
had  published  a  Latin  treatise  for  circulation  on  the  continent,  en- 
titled "  Defensio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.,"  vindicating  the  memory  of 
Charles,  and  furiously  assaihng  the  Commonwealth  and  the  conduct 
of  the  regicides;  in  reply  to  which  Milton,  in  Ajjril,  1651,  published 
his  famous  Latin  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,  a  treatise 
eagerly  read  throughout  Europe,  and  hailed  everywhere  as  a  trium- 
phant refutation  of  the  arguments,  and  an  annihilation  of  the  scho- 
lastic claims  of  the  great  Salmasius.  Milton's  triumph  was  indeed 
complete,  but  it  was  dearly  bought;  his  unremitting  labors  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  "Defense"  ruined  his  eyesight,  and  in 
May,  1652,  he  was  entirely  blind.  His  crestfallen  antagonist  could 
not  forego  the  unmanly  boast  that  he  had  blinded  the  English  cham- 
pion ;  nor  did  the  English  champion  hesitate,  on  the  death  of  Sal- 
masius shortly  afterwards,  to  repay  his  memory  in  kind  by  averring 
that  his  overwhelming  defeat  had  killed  him.  Evidently  neither 
was  in  the  habit  of  "  heaping  coale  of  fire  "  on  an  enemy's  head  I 
In  the  same  year  INIilton's  only  son  died,  when  httle  over  a  year  old, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  wife  also  died,  leaving  three  children, 
Anne,  bom  in  1646,  Mary,  in  1648,  and  Deborah,  shortly  before  her 
mother's  death.     This  year  was  also  marked  by  the  appearancse  of 
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a  number  of  attacks  in  more  or  less  scurrilous  pamphlets  on  the 
Salmasian  controversy ;  to  one  of  which  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  reply  personally,  leaving  to  his  nephews  and  others  the  task  of 
answering  the  less  able  of  his  aeraUants.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
1652,  there  appeared  anonymously  at  the  Hague  the  ablest  and 
most  venomous  of  the  Sahnasian  tracts,  under  the  title  of  "Regii 
Sanguinis  Clamor,"  consisting  mainly  of  a  personal  UbeUous  attack 
on  Milton  himself.  It  was  really  the  work  of  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin, 
a  French  Presbyterian  minister,  natujaUzed,  and  then  resident  in 
England;  but  of  this  the  world  knew  nothing,  and  as  the  printing 
had  been  supervised  partly  by  Salmasius,  since  deceased,  but  mainly 
by  one  Alexander  Morus,  a  French  minister  of  Scotch  descent,  cele- 
brated as  an  orator  in  Holland,  Morus  was  universally  beheved  to 
be  the  author.  He,  accordingly,  was  made  the  victim  of  a  frightful 
castigation  by  IMiltonin  his  Defensio  Secunda,  May,  1654;  his  life 
Avas  mercilessly  dissected  and  analysed  ;  his  moral  character  "was 
blasted,  scorched,  and  shrivelled  in  the  scathing  Light  of  a  full  ex- 
posure of  his  antecedents ;  and  he  was  made  to  stand  forth  in  full 
view  of  all  Europe,  in  all  the  naked  deformity  of  an  unmasked 
clerical  blackguard.  But  in  sjiite  of  all  this  scurrilous  abuse,  the 
Second  Defense  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all 
Milton's  prose  works,  on  account  of  the  number  of  sketches  it  con- 
tains of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  esiieciaUy  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  eulogy  of  Cromwell  and  his  career, — a 
grander  and  more  elaborate  panegyric  than  any  since  pronounced 
on  the  great  Protector,  not  excepting  even  the  amplified  tribute  of 
his  best  modern  biographer,  Carlyle.  Morus  attempted  a  feeble 
apology  for  himself,  to  which  Slilton  retorted  in  the  Pro  Se  Defen- 
sio,  the  last  of  his  great  Latin  pamphlets,  August,  1655.  Thence- 
forward till  the  end  of  the  Protectorate,  Milton's  life  was  compara- 
tively calm,  the  official  correspondence  of  his  office  and  a  few  odes, 
sonnets,  and  familiar  epistles  in  Latin  bemg  all  that  occupied  his 
time.  On  November  12,  1656,  he  married  a  second  time,  his  wife 
being  Katharine  Woodcock,  but  her  death  in  child-birth  in  Febru- 
ary, 1658,  left  him  once  more  a  widower,  after  fifteen  months  of 
greater  happiness  than  had  yet  fallen  to  his  lot  ;  the  last  of  his 
series  of  sonnets  is  a  touching  tribute  to  her  memory  and  virtues; 
her  child  died  with  her. 

Cliurcli  an«I  Slate— The  Restoration.— The  question 
of  Church  Government  was  the  only  one  on  which  Milton  and 
Cromwell  differed  seriously — Milton  being  in  favor  of  the  total 
separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  Ohver,  in  favor  of  an  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  to  include  all  denominations  of  Evan- 
gehcal  Protestant  Christians.  During  Cromwell's  life  he  perse- 
vered in  his  views  ;  but  soon  after  his  death  and  the  accession 
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of  his  son  Richard,  September  3,  1658,  Milton  published  a  nevt 
edition  of  his  Defensio  Prima,  and  early  in  1659,  an  English 
Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes,  setting  forth 
his  views  on  the  relation  of  church  and  state.  Again,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Kump  parliament  he  addressed  them  in  Con- 
sideratioHS  Touching  the  Likeliest  A[eans  to  Hemove  Hirelings 
out  of  the  Chzirch.  But  the  country  was  now  convulsed  and  torn 
by  factions,  the  parliament  had  no  desire  to  meddle  with  such 
questions,  and  soon  the  current  of  public  ojiinion  began  to  drift  ii) 
the  direction  of  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  To  stem  this  tor- 
rent was  now  the  almost  frantic  effort  of  the  great  republican 
pamphleteer.  His  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  the  riiptuves  of 
the  Commonwealth,  October,  1659,  was  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile 
the  army  chiefs  with  the  Kump.  In  March,  1660,  he  proposed 
a  system  of  local  self-government  with  a  central  grand  council, 
in  The  Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  Estnblish  a  Free  Commomvealth, 
etc.,  but  the  pubUc  only  laughed  at  him  for  his  pains  ;  he  ad- 
dressed an  abridgment  of  his  pamphlet  in  a  letter  to  General 
Monk,  entitled  Tlie  Present  Means  and  Brief  Delineation  of  a 
Free  Commonicealth,  but  Monk's  only  reply  was  to  summon  the 
Convention  Parliament  to  give  legal  effect  to  his  determination 
concerning  the  Eestoration  ;  iu  April,  1660,  in  Brief  Notes  on  a 
late  Sermon,  by  the  Eoyalist,  Dr.  Griffith,  he  once  more  protests 
against  the  recall  of  the  Stuarts,  even  hinting  that  it  would  be 
better  that  Monk  should  become  king  himself  ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
same  month  he  made  his  last  effort  in  a  second  edition  of  the 
Ready  and  Easy  Way,  in  which  he  predicted  (alas  !  too  truly) 
the  ruin  and  degradation  the  Stuarts  would  bring  with  them  if 
restored.  But  all  in  vain  ;  the  nation  was  sick  of  Puritanism 
and  the  Commonwealth.  The  Convention  met  on  April  25th  ;  on 
May  1st  they  unanimously  resolved  on  the  Restoration  ;  on  May 
29th,  Charles  entered  London  in  triumph.  The  Restoration  was 
an  accomplished  fact  ;  the  Repubhcan  chiefs  were  scattered;  Mil- 
ton was  in  hiding  in  the  city.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  visit  him 
with  exemplary  punishment  as  the  author  of  the  Eikonoklastes 
and  the  Defensio  Prima,  and  how  he  escaped  was  then  a  mystery : 
it  is  a  mystery  still ;  powerful  friends.  Monk  very  likely  amongst 
the  number,  must  have  successfully  interceded  for  him,  for,  when 
the  BiU  of  Indemnity  was  pubhshed,  granting  a  full  pardon  to  all 
except  about  a  hundred,  whose  names  were  specially  mentioned, 
Milton's  name  did  not  appear  among  the  doomed  ones  on  that 
fatal  list.  He  was  free  ;  but  ho  was  ruined,  and  the  cause  he 
loved  execrated,  hated,  and  insulted  by  the  sycophantic  toadies  ol 
a  Court  whose  pollutions  were  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  maa. 
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Paradise  Lost. — And  yet  out  of  Ms  very  ruin  Milton  was 
to  create  for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring  than  ever  he 
could  have  raised  as  secretary  of  the  mightiest  ruler  on  earth  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  world  of  hterature  is  concerned,  it  has  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  the  course  of  events  forced  upon  him  the  free- 
dom without  which  Paradise  Lost  could  never  have  been  written. 
He  had  begun  it  during  the  peaceful  years  at  the  close  of  the  Pro- 
tector's life,  and  after  the  stormy  period  of  the  Restoration  he  once 
more  took  up  the  work  as  the  solace  of  his  blind  old  age,  finding 
in  it  so  much  of  comfort  that  he  was  able  by  the  Divine  help  to 
remain  steadfast  in  all  his  degradation, 

"  On  evil  days  thougli  fallen,  and  evil  tougiies, 
In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round." 

Some  few  friends  rallied  round  him  iu  his  declining  years,  old 
friends  of  the  lost  cause,  and  young  men  lured  by  the  charm  of 
his  captivating  conversation, — Skinner,  and  EUwood,  and  Dr. 
Paget,  and  a  few  others.  Whether  his  daughters  were  as  unduti- 
ful  as  he  undoubtedly  believed  them  to  be,  it  is  not  now  easy  to 
determine  ;  but  they  contributed  little  to  his  happiness — poor 
girls  !  they  had  grown  up  ■ndthout  a  mother's  loving  care,  and 
knew  not  how  to  make  a  happy  home  for  their  father,  old,  and 
poor,  and  bUnd,  and  desolate — and  so  his  few^  friends  persuaded 
him  to  consent  to  a  third  marriage,  February  24,  1663.  His  third 
wife  was  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Paget ;  she  was  a 
good  and  attentive  wife  to  him,  and  tried  harfi  to  do  her  duty  by 
her  step-children  under  all  circumstances.  Aided  by  his  friends, 
who  acted  as  his  amanuenses,  he  made  rapid  progress  with  the 
composition  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  before  July,  1665,  the  grandest 
Epic  ia  Enghsh  literature  was  completed.  The  story  of  the  sale 
of  the  MS.  for  a  paltry  trifle  is  well  known  and  equally  well  authen- 
ticated. Samuel  Simmons,  the  publisher,  paid  him  £5  down,  and 
agreed  to  pay  £5  more  on  the  sale  of  1,300  copies  of  the  Ist  edi- 
tion, and  like  sums  on  similar  terms  for  the  2nd  and  3rd  editions  ; 
all  payments  then  to  cease  and  the  work  to  become  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  the  publisher, — twenty  pounds,  all  told,  equal  to  about 
$350  now,  for  one  of  the  few  fijst-class  poems  the  world  has  yet 
produced  !  The  Plague  and  Fire  of  London  interfered  with  the 
date  of  pubhshiag,  and  the  work  was  not  ready  for  sale  till  the 
summer  of  1667 — the  time  of  the  ruia  and  disgrace  of  Clarendon. 
From  its  first  appearance  it  was  welcomed  with  wonder  and  ap- 
plause not  only  by  the  Puritan  friends  of  the  author,  but  by 
scholars  and  men  of  taste  of  every  shade  of  political  and  reUgious 
faith;  but  its  circiilai'on  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  readers 
of  these  classes  till  ihe  appreciative  criticisms  of  Addison  ia  his 
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Spectator  Essays  made  it  popular  with  the  masses.  Blank  verse 
was  hardly  verse  at  all  in  the  estimation  of  readers  in  the  Restora- 
tion period,  and  was  barely  tolerated  even  in  the  drama  ;  Dryden 
was  the  great  champion  of  rhyme,  and  he  was  the  literary  king  ol 
the  age  ;  but  notwithstanding  its  falling  foul  of  men's  prejudices 
in  this  respect,  in  sjjite  of  its  violation  of  Dryden's  pet  canon  ot 
poetical  criticism,  yet,  so  great  and  so  obvious  were  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  Paradise  Lost,  it  evoked  the  hearty  approbation  of  all. 
more  especially  of  Dryden  himself.  "  This  man  cuts  us  all  out, 
and  the  ancients  too,"  was  his  verdict  at  the  time  ;  and  this  ver- 
dict he  subsequently  pronounced  more  deUberately  in  a  few  hues 
which  every  reader  of  Milton  should  know  by  heart.  (Sec  H.  S. 
Reader,  p.  82.)  The  judgment  of  the  most  capable  of  his  con- 
temporaries fairly  represents  the  average  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  poem.  All  are  agreed  that  in  choice  of  subject  and  grandeur 
of  conception  the  great  English  epic  far  surpasses  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  while  it  cannot 
be  held  inferior  in  any  of  the  various  details  of  treatment. 

Latest  works.  Death. — The  few  remaining  years  of  the 
poet's  life  were  brightened  by  the  consciousness  of  the  higher  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  ;  but  though  visitors  were  numerous 
and  distinguished  he  still  found  time  to  dictate  a  goodly  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  literary  work,  and  to  listen  to  some  willing  friend 
reading  from  his  favorite  authors, — Homer  and  Euripides  among 
the  Greeks,  Virgil  and  Ovid  among  the  Latins,  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare  and  Cowley  among  his  own  countrymen.  In  1671,  he  pub- 
lashed  Paradise  Regained,  a  sequel  to  Paradise  Lost,  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  his  young  Quaker  friend,  Thomas  EUwood,  and 
Sanison  Agonistes,  a  drama  of  great  power,  and  well  Avorthy  of 
attentive  reading  in  the  study,  though  too  subjective — too  closely 
identifying  himself  with  his  hero — to  admit  of  its  being  success- 
fully presented  on  the  stage.  In  1673,  during  the  "  No  Popery  " 
clamor,  he  ventured  on  a  last  poUtical,  or  polemical,  pampLJet  Of 
True  Religion,  &c.,  a  mere  milk-and-water  version  of  his  earlier 
views  ;  and  this,  with  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Minor  Poems," 
a  Latin  Grammar  C1669),  his  History  of  Britain  (1670),  and 
a  Latin  treatise  on  Logic  (1672),  were  the  petty  offspring  of  his 
brain  in  the  few  years  before  the  last  one  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
In  this  last  year,  1674,  the  second  edition  of  Paradise  Lost  ap- 
peared, arranged  in  twelve  books,  instead  of  ten  as  they  were  in 
the  first  edition  ;  his  Latin  Epistolce  Familiares,  written  to  various 
people  and  at  various  times  throughout  his  life,  were  collected  and 
published,  with  Prolusiones  Oratorice,  exercises  of  his  long-past 
Cambridge  years, — added,  to  fill  the  volume,  in  Ueu  of  the  Latin 
letters  written  by  him  in  bis  official  capacity  as  Secretary  to  the 
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Couimonwealth,  the  printing  of  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  His  last  publication,  probably  his  last  production, 
was  a  translation  of  a  Latin  document  from  Poland  on  the  election 
of  John  Sobieski  as  John  the  Third,  King  of  Poland.  On  Nov. 
8th,  1674,  Milton  died  of  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  or  gout  fever,  at 
the  age  of  65  years  and  11  months,  and  was  buried  beside  his 
father  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles',  Crijjplegate. 


ODE  ON  THE  MOENING  OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY,   1629. 

In  an  elegiac  epistle  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati,  IMiltjn  states 
that  he  composed,  or  at  least  began,  this  ode  on  Christmas  day, 
1629  :— 

"  Dona  quidem  dediraiis  Christi  natalibus  ilia  ; 
Ilia  sub  auroram  lux  mihi  prima  tulit." 

Hallam  considers  it  the  finest  ode  in  the  English  language — a  rank 
generally  assigned  to  Dryden's  "  Alexander's  Feast " — and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  most  remarkable  production  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  so  young  a  man,  showing  a  fineness  of  conception,  a  depth 
of  philosophic  treatment,  a  wealth  of  scholarly  illustration,  and  a 
fehcity  of  diction  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  Avorks  of  any 
of  his  fellow  disciples  of  the  Si^enserian  school.  He  possesses 
that  quintessence  of  the  poetic  faculty  conuuon  to  his  acknow- 
ledged master,  and  aU  his  followers  ;  but  none  of  the  Spenserians, 
not  even  Spenser  himself,  exhibits  that  perfection  of  verbal  finish 
displayed  in  many  stanzas  of  this  ode.  Throughout  the  whole 
poem  we  can  feel  the  promise  and  potency  of  still  loftier  flights,  the 
consciousness  of  j^ossessing  higher  faculties,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  moral  manliness,  which  afterwards  found  such  noble 
utterance  in  the  inspired  strains  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  out  of  which 
was  developed  a  new,  nobler,  and  more  majestic  school  of  poetry — 
the  Miltonic.  The  student  cannot  fail  to  note  the  extensive  range 
of  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Milton's 
muse.  This  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of  his  works  ;  so  much  so 
that  it  has  been  frequently  urged  that  he  is  the  least  original,  or 
creative,  of  our  jooets.  In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very  limited  one, 
the  charge  is  true  of  both  Milton  and  Shakspeare  ;  they  selected 
their  materials  wherever  they  could  find  them ;  the  world  of  litera- 
ture was  open  to  them,  especially  to  Milton,  and  they  never  hesi- 
tated to  make  use  of  an  incident  or  even  of  a  thought  merely  be- 
cause some  one  else  had  gone  over  the  same  ground  before  them  : 
but  they  employed  the  work  of  others  sinqjly  as  raw  material  to 
be  fashioned  into  newer  and  more  beautiful  shapes  for  ube  in  the 
execution  of  their  own  designs  ;  the  genius  that  enabled  thera  to 
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map  out  and  plau  the  design,  and  the  surpassing  skill  that  enabled 
them  to  execute  perfectly  what  they  had  loftily  conceived  were  all 
their  own  ;  and  in  this,  the  truest  and  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  term,  these  two,  who  are  confessedly  the  best,  are  also  the  most 
original  of  all  our  poets. 

The  Ode  does  not  give  us  any  clear  forecast  of  the  religious 
views  entertained  by  INlilton  in  after  Hfe,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
his  views  at  this  period  resembled  his  later  ideas  at  all  closely,  for 
religion  was  with  him  a  thing  of  slow  growth,  a  matter  of  reason 
rather  than  of  faith  ;  and  yet  a  close  examination  will  reveal  at 
least  the  germ  of  some  of  those  speculations  in  religion  set  forth 
in  his  remarkable  jjosthumous  Latin  treatise  On  Christian  Doctrine. 
From  this  and  the  known  facts  of  his  hfe  it  appears  : — (1.)  He  be- 
longed to  no  particular  church,  but  was  in  favor  of  toleration,  though 
he  preferred  the  Armenian  teaching  of  Free  Will  to  the  Predesti- 
narian  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  more  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  genius  of  English 
Puritanism,  both  in  reUgion  and  politics, — not  of  the  exclusive 
Calvinism  of  Geneva  which  set  the  Kevolution  in  motion,  but  of  the 
broader  and  deeper  Liberalism  which  carried  the  Revolution  to  a 
successful  issue,  tolerant  of  all  things  excejjt  intolerance,  but  re- 
solute in  its  opposition  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  and  absolutism 
of  Charles  and  Laud  and  Strafford  ;  he  was,  in  short,  the  prototype 
of  a  genuine  British  Liberal  of  our  own  day.  ( 2. )  Though  not 
a  Unitarian,  he  was  an  anti-Trinitarian  of  the  high  Arian  school 
to  which  Newton  afterwards  belonged,  denying  that  the  Son  was 
co-equal  and  co-essential  with  the  Father,  or  absolute  Deity,  but 
ascribing  to  Him  a  certain  derivative  divinity  of  a  high,  unfathom- 
able nature.  (3.)  He  was  anti-Sabbatarian,  differing  in  toto 
from  the  rigid  principles  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterians  in  re- 
gard to  the  Sabbath  ;  indeed,  he  denied  the  authority  of  the  Dec- 
alogue as  a  standard  of  Christian  morals,  asserting  that  Christian 
hberty  should  not  be  circumscribed  by  its  prohibitions,  nor  by 
any  code  of  ethics  founded  on  them.  (4.)  In  metaphysics,  his 
theory  of  the  universe  is  a  pantheistic  materiahsm  starting  from  a 
spirituahstic  theism  :  Qod  is  the  one  infinite,  eternal,  seff-sttbsistivg 
author  of  all  being  ;  the  07ie  primal  matter  of  which  all  things 
consist  was  originally  an  emanation,  or  efflux  from  the  substance 
of  God  Himself,  and  the  whole  universe  consists  of  modifications 
of  this  original  matter,  so  that  the  organic  world,  as  well  as  the 
inorganic,  the  brute  creation,  not  less  than  man  with  his  soul  and 
other  higher  attributes,  the  spiritual  world — the  angels,  the  sjjirits, 
the  Boul — no  more  than  the  corporeal,  the  immaterial  equally  with 
the  material,  are  all  alike  formations  of  the  same  substance  and  are 
in  no  respect  radically  different  from  each  other.     The  soul,  there- 
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fore,  is  not  something  radically  different  and  capa])le  of  existing 
apart  from  the  body  ;  it  is  inseparably  bound  up  \nt\x  the  bodily 
organism;  when  the  body  dies  the  soul  dies  also,  the  being  ceasee 
to  exist.  It  follows  that  Immortality  is  not  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  an  immaterial  soul  after  death,  but  is  the  nairaculous  re- 
suscitation of  body  and  soul  together,  at  the  Eesurrection,  after  the 
intervening  sleep  of  death.  ( 5. )  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  Eeve- 
lation,  and  had  a  most  profoimd  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
holding  that  as  the  Bible  was  God's  revelation  to  man  of  what  he 
could  not  find  out  for  himself,  so  all  that  it  contained  on  any  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  accepted  impUcitly  in  the  plain  sense  of  the  words, 
however  strange  or  repugnant  it  might  seem  to  mere  human 
thought  and  reason.  In  the  essentials,  therefore,  of  the  Christian  faith 
— the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the  Atonement,  Restoration  and  Sancti- 
fication  by  Christ  only,  the  Eesurrection,  the  final  Judgment,  the 
reign  of  Christ,  the  Glorification  of  the  saints  in  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  IMilton  was  an  avowed  beUever,  thoroughly  at  one  with 
the  most  orthodox  Christian  of  the  churches.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
fervid  Theist  and  genuine  Christian,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  and  intrepid  of  thinkers  in  theology  as 
well  as  in  politics. 

I.  month— morn,  What  month  and  mom  ?  A.  S.  monath 
=a  lunation  ;  ?nor(/e»(.=morn. 

IVork  us=bring  about  for  us  ;  cf.  "  wrought  our  fall,"  Paradise 
Lost,  I,  642. 

II.  llnsufferable.     For  prefix  «m,  see  '  uncapable '  in  Index. 
He  w^ont — to  slt=  was  accustomed.     Past  tense  of  'to  won.' 

A,  S.,  wu7inian  =  to  dwell. 

Trinal  unity.      Derive   and  explain  these  words. 
Darksome,  gloomy.     A.  S.,  d<iorc=  dark.     See  Index. 

III.  Say,  Heavenly  Itluse,  etc.  Note  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Muse  comes  after  the  general  announcement  of  the  theme. 
He  followed  the  same  order  afterwards  in  the  Farculise  Lost,  in  im- 
itation of  the  example  set  by  Homer  and  Virgil  at  the  beginning 
of  their  epics. 

Afford  =  offer,  present,  having  no  reference  to  the  means  of 
the  giver. 

Hymn,  a  sacred  song.     Gk.,  -oMvoi,  Lat.,  hymnus. 

By  the  Sun's  team  unirod,  not  yet  visited  by  the  sun-god 
(Phcebus)  in  his  chariot, — a  poetic  amplification  of  '  before  sunrise.' 

Hath  took. — -Forms  of  this  kind,  very  common  in  and  before 
Milton's  time,  had  their  origin  in  the  tendency  to  drop  the  en  of  the 
participle — have  (/of  for  have  got/eo,  etc. — but  when  the  dropping 
of  en  would  leave  the  same  form  as  the  mfinitive,  the  form  of  the 
past  tense  was  used  with  the  auxiliary  instead  of  the  participial 
form;  thus,  have  forsaken  became  have  forsook,  not  hnxe  forsaJee, 
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IV.  Slar-led  ■wizards,  the  wise  men  who  had  been  led  bj 
his  star  from  the  east.  The  ending  ard  is  intensive,  and  when 
joined  to  a  word  of  bad  meaning  it  naturally  expresses  contempt 
and  dislike,  as  in  drunkard,  dotaid.     What  force  has  it  here  ? 

Prevent  tlieni,  in  its  old  sense,  anticipate,  get  before. 

Honor — to  greet,  adjectival  infiuitive=  of  greeting. 

Angel  choir,   "multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,"  Ltikeii.  10. 

Secret  altar,  hidden,  unseen  by  the  eye  of  \iilgar  curiosity. 


IHE  HYININ. 

1.  While  is  properly  a  noun,  =  time,  i.  e.,  when,  at  the  time 
when.  Whiles,  whilst,  are  possessive  forms  ;  n-hUom,  a  dative, 
meaning  at  a  former  time  ;  cf .  meanwhile,  all  the  while. 

All  meanly  Avrapt.  Parse  oV.  Hanger,  Fr.  manger. 
Lat.  manduco  =  to  eat,  inaivlo  =  to  chew. 

So  to  sympathize,  to  show  fellow-feeling  in  this  way. 

2.  Pollute,  either  formed  directly  from  Lat.  jjolhitus,  or  a 
shortened  form  of  iwUuted;  such  forms  were  common  in  Shak- 
speare  and  later  writers. 

Should  look  so  near,  i.e.,  so  closely,  near  being  an  ad- 
verb modifying  look.  Others  take  it  as  an  adjective  qualifying 
He  (i.e.  Maker)  in  the  nom.  abs.,  'He  being  so  near  ;'  it  might 
as  weU  be  taken  as  qualifying  erjes,  or  even  deformities. 

3.  Her  fears  to  cease;  a  causal,  transitive  verb  =  to 
make  to  cease. 

Olive  green. — "Which  of  these  words  is  the  adjective  ?  The 
ohve  was  symbohcal  of  peace  and  good-will. 

Turning  sphere  =  the  tiniverse,  which  is  spherical,  or 
globular,  in  shape,  and  always  turning,  or  revolving,  in  space. 

Harbinger  =  forerunner,  is  literally  'one  who  goes  before 
and  provides  shelter  for  an  army.'  A.S.  here,  an  army,  and 
beorgan,  to  protect  ;  whence  harbour,  harbourer,  and  harbourage, 
to  which  "harbinger"  is  related,  as  "messenger"  to  "message," 
"scavenger"  to  "  scavage." 

Turtle,  formerly  used  only,  as  here,  of  a  dove  ;  then,  of  a 
dove  or  of  a  shell-fish  ;  now,  only  of  a  shell-fish. 

Striken  a  universal  peace,  strikes  with  her  myrtle  wand 
as  a  magician  would  with  his  magic  rod.  Peace. — At  the  birth 
of  Christ  all  the  world  was  at  peace,  in  quiet  subjection  to  the 
Roman  arms  ;  in  witness  of  this  absence  of  war  the  temple  of 
Janus  at  Rome  was  closed  by  Aiigustus,  this  being  only  the  third 
time  of  its  being  closed  since  its  foundation. 
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4.  Hooked  cliariot,  i.e.  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  or 
'  hooks '  fastened  laterally  or  vertically  to  the  axle  and  probably 
to  the  wheels. 

Sovran,  the  old  form  of  our  '  Sovereign,'  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  >vord  reign,  Lat.  superaniis,  super. 

5.  Whist  =  hughed,  is  a  participle  of  the  imperative  inter- 
jection whist  =  be  sUent,  from  which  the  name  of  the  game 
Whist  is  derived.  See  'husht'  in  Index;  and  cf.  Ariel's  song  in 
The  Tempest,  I.  2  : 

*'  Curtsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 
The  wild  waves  whist." 

Ocean  is  to  be  scanned  and  read  as  a  trisyllable,  ocean.  Lat. 
ocedmis,  Gk.  coneavoi,  the  name  given  by  Homer  and  other  Cychc 
poets  to  the  broad,  '  swiftly -flowing  stream,'  by  which  they  sup- 
posed the  earth  to  be  surrounded;  perhaps  from  ojxvi,  swift,  and 
vdoo,  to  flow. 

Birds  of  calm  sit  brooding,  i.e.  the  halcyons,  named  after 
Halcyone,  the  daughter  of  ^olus,  who  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
for  grief  at  the  drowning  of  her  husband,  and  was  afterwards 
changed  with  him  into  the  halcyon  bird  by  the  pity  of  the  gods. 
Milton  refers  to  the  ancient  belief  that  while  the  halcyon  is  breed- 
ing a  great  calm  prevails  for  the  seven  days  j^receding  and  follow- 
ing midwinter-day, — hence  called  the  '  halcyon  days.' 

0.  Influence  is  an  astrological  term,  and  means  the  '  inflow- 
ing '  or  infusion  of  the  special  virtue  of  a  planet  or  star,  whereby 
the  character  and  fate  of  human  beings  were  affected.  Shakspeare 
invariably  uses  the  word  in  this  astrological  sense.  Other  remains 
of  the  same  ancient  belief  are  '  disastrous,'  '  ill-starred,'  '  ascend- 
ancy,' '  jovial,'  '  mercurial,'  saturnine.' 

For  ail  the  morning  iiglit,  or  Lucirer,  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  morning  light  or  Lucifer  could  do. 

Bespakc  here  means  simply  'spake,'  as  in  Lyeidas,  1.  112  : 

"  He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake." 

Elsewhere  Milton  uses  it  as='  spake  to,'  with  the  object  expressed. 
What  is  its  jjresent  meaning  ?  Note  the  frequent  changes  of  tense 
throughout  the  poem. 

7.  11  er  room,  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  gloom; 
another  explanation  is  to  make  '  day '  the  antecedent  of  '  her.' 

As  =  as  if ,  as  though ;  the  ellipsis  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Burning  axle-tree. — Tree,  A.S.  ^reo,  in  addition  to  its  pre- 
sent m?aning,  had  also  the  meaning  'timber,'  'beam,'  as  here  ; 
in  the  same  sense  the  Cross  is  described  as  '  the  accursed  tree.^ 
Burning*  cf.  Da'.iieJ,  vii,  9  :  "One  that  was  ancient  of  days  did 
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eit his  throne  was  fiery  flames,  and  the  wheels  thereof 

burning  fire." 

8.  Lawn  is  properly  an  open  space,  a  glade.  Cf.  land,  lane, 
Irish  lann.  Or  ere  is  a  reduplicated  form,  the  or  being  another 
form  of  er  or  ere;  some  explain  the  phrase  as  a  corruption  of  or 
e'er,  i.e.  or  eve?*  =  before  ever:  or  ever  is  also  found,  as  in  Hamlet 
I.  2 :  "  Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day."  Cf,  also,  "  or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken." 

Dawn,  A.S.  dceg,  day;  daqidn,  to  shine. 

Tlioiislit  tliey  I  lien. — Then  and  than  were  used  and  pro- 
nounced indiscriminately. 

Tlie  niiglify  Pan,  the  Son  of  Mercury  and  Penelope,  was  the 
special  god  of  shepherds  ;  but,  following  Eusebius,  the  name  is 
here  applied  to  Christ  as  the  universal,  omnipotent  Shepherd,  Gr. 
;ra»'  =  all.     See  Note  on  Stanza  20,  below. 

Was  all,  an  instance  of  "sense  construction," — the  ?'c?ea  con- 
veyed by  '  loves  '  and  '  sheep '  being  singular,  the  verb  also  is  put 
in  the  singular. 

Silly,  A.S.  scelig,  happy  ;  the  word  originally  meant,  as  here, 
'  simple,'  '  happy,'  and  bore  no  trace  of  the  contemptuous  imputa- 
tion of  foUy  now  universally  attached  to  it :  cf.  '  simpleton,'  '  inno- 
cent,' etc. 

9.  Voice,  nom.  ahs.  Stringed  noise,  music  of  stringed  in- 
struments. 

As  all  their  soulii,  &c.  As  is  here  a  relative,  such  being  un- 
derstood before  it. 

Loth  to  lose,  unwilling  to  lose,  hteraUy  'hating  ;'  cf.  loath- 
some, loathing. 

Heaven  I}'  elose,  the  cadence,  or  refi-ain,  at  the  end  of  a  song 
or  piece  of  music.  Shakspeare,  Dryden,  and  other  poets  employ 
the  word  in  the  same  sense. 

10.  Ronnd  of  Cynthia's  seat — The  moon,  known  under 
various  names, — Artemis,  Diana,  Luna, — was  called  Cynthia,  and 
the  sun  (ApoUo),  Cynthius,  from  the  name  of  their  birthplace,  a 
mountain  in  Delos.     Se  i  '  Delos '  in  Index. 

^Vuii  to  tliliiU,  persuaded  to  believe. 

Its  last  fulfil  ling,  its  final  consummation,  or  completion.  Its 
occurs  in  only  two  other  passages  in  Milton's  poetical  works : — 
"The  mind  is  its  own  place  ;  "  ¥ar.  Lost,  I.,  254,  and  "  falsehood 

returns  Of  force  to  its  own  likeness."     Far.  Lost, 

TV.,  813.  See  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  note  on  its  in  Craik'a 
Jnlins  Ccesar,  pp.  160-171,  American  edition;  see  also  Seath'a 
High  School  Grammar,  VI..  22. 

Alone,  by  itself,  without  her  help.  In  happier  anion 
than  she  (Nature)  could  effect  by  the  harmonious  'music  of  the 
Bpherea.' 
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11.  Olobe  of  circular  liglit  looks  like  tautology  ;  but 
globe,  Latin,  globus,  means  here,  as  frequently,  '  a  mass,  or  large 
body.'  Of.  "  a  globe  of  fiery  seraphim,"  Far.  Lost,  II.,  512,  and 
"  a  fiery  globe  of  angels,"  Par.  Uegaiiied,  IV.,  581. 

Un expressive  =  inexpressible  ;  cf.  "the  inexpressive  she," 
As  You  Like  It,  m.,  2. 

12.  Sons  of  mornings  suigr.— Cf.  "The  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  Job,  xxxviii.,  7. 
Compare  this  chapter,  verses  4  to  11,  "with  the  present  stanza. 

■\Veit'riiig,  A.S.  vxjeltdn,  to  roU,=  rolling  about.  Oozy, 
derived  by  loss  of  initial  w  from  A.S.  tt'ctse  =  moisture :  cf.  Ouse, 
the  name  of  a  river. 

13.  King  out,  &c..  An  allusion  to  the  doctriae  of  the  "music 
of  the  spheres  "  taught  by  Pythagoras ;  Milton  has  many  references 
to  this  doctrine,  as  has  Shakspeare  also,  notably  in  Lorenzo's  cele- 
brated speech  to  Jessica,  Mercli.  of  Ven.,  V.,  1, — a  passage  consid- 
ered by  Hallam  to  be  the  finest  ia  Shakspeare. 

mttkc  up  full  consort,  let  your  instrumental  music  Qiar- 
mony)  make  up  a  full  accompaniment  {consort,  Lat.  consortium, 
lit.  society)  to  the  choral  song  of  the  angels  {angelic  symphony). 

14.  Age  of  gold,  the  "  Golden  Age"  of  innocence  and  peace, 
sung  by  the  old  poets. 

Speckled  vanity  may  be  a  translation  of  Horace's  'maculo- 
sum,'  Odes  IV.,  v.  22. 

Oell  itself  %vill  leave  her  mansions. — Note  that  he  uses 
her,  even  after  itself,  in  order  to  avoid  the  objectionable  its.  See 
note  on  stanza  10,  above,  and  cf.  st.  15,  1.  8,  below.  Hell  from 
A.S.  Mian,  to  cover,  =the  concealed  place.  Cf.  the  Greek  Hades 
=  the  unseen  world,  and  Hebrew  Sheol  =  a  cave,  the  unseen 
■world. 

15.  Truth  and  Justice,  &c. — ^In  the  Ode  On  the  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant,  Milton  joins  Truth,  Justice,  and  Mercy  in  the  same 
way  as  here.  Will  return ;  in  the  Golden  Age,  Astraea,  the 
Goddess  of  Justice  and  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  had  her 
abode  among  men,  but  on  the  departure  of  that  period  of  innocence 
she  and  her  sister  Pudicitia  (Modesty)  quitted  the  eMth  to  dweU 
among  the  stars.     See  '  Astraea'  in  Index. 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbo^v,  encircled;  like  glories  =  splendors 
resembling  those  of  the  rainbow. 

Slieen^=  brightness,  another  form  of  'shine,'  still  Ubcd  aa  a 
noun,  cf.  moons^we,  &c. 

Doi«ru  steering,  cf.  note  on  The  Trial  Scene.     Notes,  p.  11. 

16.  Ycliain'd,  y  is  the  reiDuant  of  A.S.  ge,  the  prefix  of  the 
past  part.     Cf.  yclept  =  named. 
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Wakeful  trump,  the  trumpet  that  shall  awake  the  dead. 
Cf.  "  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised,"  1  Cor., 
XV.,  52.     Cf.,  also,  1  Thess.,  iv.,  16. 

17.  Note  the  onomatopoeia  ia  the  stanza. 

Session,  is  to  be  scanned  as  a  trisyllable  ;  cf.  Ocean,  stanza 
5,  1.  G. 

18.  Tlie  old  Dragoon.  Lat.  draco,  Gk.  Spduoov,  a  serpent, 
hence  described  in  Rev.  xx.  2,  as  "  The  dragon,  that  old  serpent." 

S\viii^e!i,  swings,  or  lashes,  aljout  ;  folded,  coiled  in  folds. 

19.  The  orat'les  are  dumb.  The  grand  conception  that 
at  the  advent  of  Christ  the  heathen  oracles  and  deities  lost  their 
inspiration  is  one  often  enunciated  by  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  but  Milton's  genius  has  so  highly  adorned  it,  has  made 
it  so  pecuharly  his  own,  that  it  comes  upon  us  here  with  all  the 
force  and  novelty  of  an  absolutely  original  idea. 

j%pollo— l>cliiliOi>. — The  most  celebrated  of  the  heathen 
oracles  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  or  Delphos,  (now 
Kcistri),  a  small  town  situated  on  the  steep  decHvity  of  Mount 
Parnassus  in  Phocis,  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  In  the  centre 
of  the  temple,  which  was  also  the  centre,  or  *'  navel  of  the  earth," 
was  a  small  deep  chasm  in  the  rock,  from  which  an  intoxicating, 
mephitic  vapor  arose  from  time  to  time.  A  tripod  was  placed  over 
this  fissure,  on  which  "  the  pale-eyed  priest,"  or  rather  priestess, 
named  Pythia,  took  her  seat  when  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted, 
and  whatever  words  she  uttered  while  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
"  breathed  spell,''  or  recovering  from  the  "  nightly  trance  "  pro- 
duced by  the  vapor,  were  carefully  taken  down  by  the  attendant 
priests,  who  wrote  them  out  in  ambiguous  hexameter  verse  and 
gave  them  to  the  worshij^pers  as  the  answer  of  the  god  Apollo. 
Poetry  as  well  as  prophecy  was  under  the  protection  of  Apollo, 
hence  Mount  Parnassus  and  its  equally  celebrated  fountain  of 
CastaUa  were  sacred  to  the  Muses. 

Can  no  more  divine. — This  implies  that  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  the  oracle  could  forecast  the  future  ;  and  indeed,  though 
most  of  the  responses  that  have  come  doAvn  to  us  are  only  remark- 
able for  their  exceedingly  clever  ambiguity,  there  were  some  by 
no  means  ambiguous,  some  that  can  neither  be  accounted  for  on  the 
theory  of  a  lucky  guess,  nor  on  that  of  a  clever  forecast  by  shrewd 
observers  having  very  special  and  far-roacliing  sources  of  infor- 
mation. To  account  for  these  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  a  wider 
theory  of  Inspiration  than  that  which  would  confine  it  exclusively 
to  the  Jews.  God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  witness,  not 
even  among  the  heathen,  and  no  doubt  He  occasionally  carried 
out  His  wise  purposes  by  directing  the   affairs  of  the  nations 
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through  the  lips  of  the  all-unconscious  priestess  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi. 

20.  Voice  of  ■weeping:,  etc.-There  is  a  curious  legend  in  Plu- 
tarch's book  Of  the  Ceasing  of  Oracles,  copied  by  Eusebius,  and 
quoted  by  Spenser's  friend,  Kirke,  in  his  Qlosse  on  the  Shepherd's 
Cale)idar,to  the  effect  that  about  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  as  a  ves- 
sel was  sailing  past  some  islands  called  Paxse,  on  her  way  from  Italy 
to  Cyprus,  a  voice  was  heard  calling  out  "  Thamus  !  Thamus  ! "  (the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  pilot),  and  ordering  him  as  he  passed  Palodes 
to  annol^nce  that  the  Great  Pan  was  dead;  and  on  his  making  the 
announcement  there  were  heard  "  such  piteous  outcries  and  dread- 
ful shrieking  as  hath  not  been  the  hke."  See  note  on  "  Pan," 
stanza  8,  above. 

Poplar  pale,  the  "  alba  populus  "  of  Horace,  Odes  H.  iii.  9. 

Partiiij;  ^eiiiii<>,  i.  e.,  departing  ;  a  curious  interchange  of 
meaning  has  taken  place  between  part  and  dej^art ;  part  now 
means  to  separate,  formerly,  to  go  away ;  depart  is  now  to  go  away, 
formerly,  to  separate.  Oeiiius,  the  guardian  or  tutelary  deity  of 
a  place,  used  also  to  denote  the  guardian  angel  or  familiar  spirit 
of  a  person,  the  dcxi/noov  of  Socrates. 

21.  L.ar8  and  L.cniiirc§  are  English  plurals  in  form  (Le- 
mures  being  here  a  dissyllable)  instead  of  the  more  usual  Latin 
forms  Lares  (a  dissyllable)  and Lemures  (trisyllable).  The  Lares 
were  the  domestic  or  household  gods  of  the  Eomans  ;  the  Lemures 
were  the  night-walking  ghosts  or  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors, 
worshijjped  by  the  Romans  in  common  with  all  the  branches  of 
the  Aryan  family.     "  Nocturnes  Lemures,"  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2. 

Flanieiis. — Priests.  There  were  in  all  fifteen  Flamens  at 
Eome,  three  greater,  consecrated  respectively  to  the  service  of 
Jove,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  (or  Romulus),  and  twelve  lesser,  for 
the  service  of  some  of  the  inferior  deities. 

Marble— sweat,  the  idea  of  the  statues  or  images  sweating 
is  taken  from  Virgil,  Geor.  I.  480,  where  he  describes  the  prodigies 
seen  at  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  : — 

"  Et  masatum  illacrymat  templia  ebur,  ceraque  sudant." 

Forgoes,  gives  up,  abandons  ;  this  is  the  correct  spelling,  the 
common  form,  forego,  having  arisen  from  confounding  the  word 
with  foregone,  gone  before,  and  foregoing,  preceding,  participles 
of  which  the  infinitive  is  not  in  use  ;  forgo,  A.  S.  f organ,  for,  gdn 
7o  go,  or  pass  over  ;  cf.  forgive,  forget,  /o?'bid. 

22.  S*cor,  or  Baiil-peor,  is  identified  by  Milton,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Jerome,  with  Chemos,  or  Chemosh,  "  the  obscene  dread  of 
Moab's  sons"  {Par.  Lost,  L,  406),  "  Peor,  his  other  name,'* 
(P.  L.,  I.,  412)  ;  Priapus,  the  filthy  Roman   god  mentioned  by 
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Horace,  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  him.  ISaalim,  pi.  ot 
Baiil,  was  a  generic  name  for  the  gods  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
Ashtaroth  was  for  the  goddesses. 

Twice  battcr'd  g:o<l  of  Palestine,  ^^Dagon  his  name, 
sea-monster,  upward  man  and  downward  fish;"  Pat'.  Lost,  T., 
462  ;  from  dag ;  a  fish.  He  was  worshipped  chiefly  at  Ashdod, 
Gaza,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron  ;  at  Ashdod  he  was  '  tivice  bat- 
tei-'d '  by  the  fall  of  his  image  before  the  ark  of  God,  which  the 
Philistines  had  sacrilegiously  placed  in  the  temple  of  their  deity. 
See  1.  Samuel  v.  Gaza  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Samson  when 
he  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  let  the 
building  overwhelm  himself  and  the  lords  of  the  Philistines, 
Judges  xvi. 

Mooned  Asiitarotli  ;  the  plural  form  for  Ashtoreth,  or  As- 
tarte',  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  identified  by  some  authors  with  the 
Syrian  Venus  (a  different  deity  from  the  Greek  or  Cyprian  Venus), 
by  others,  with  the  Egyptian  Isis.  Sanchoniathon  says  she  was 
represented  with  a  cow's  head,  or  with  horns  rejjresenting  tJ^e 
crescent  of  the  moon  ( '  mooned ' ).  Jeremiah  calls  her  the  "  queeifi 
of  heaven,"  and  in  Selden's  "  De  Diis  Syriis,"  she  is  named  as  she 
is  here,  "  Mater  Deum  "  and  "  Regina  Coeli." 

Liibyc  Haniinon,  or  Amnion,  the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the 
Eomans,  was  the  second  son  of  Noah,  Cham,  or  Ham,  the  progeni- 
tor and  therefore  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians  and  Libyans,  repre- 
Bented  with  a  ram's  head. 

Tyrian  Haids — Tliamniuz.— In  the  Par.  Lost,  I.,  446-452, 
the  '  Syrian  damsels '  lament  the  fate  of  Thammnz  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Milton  wrote  Si/rian  here  rather  than  the 
more  limited  term  in  the  text  ;  Baal,  or  Melkart,  not  Thammuz, 
was  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Tynans  and  Zidonians.  Thammuz, 
the  Syrian  Adonis,  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  an  annual  feast  was  held  in  his  honor  in  the  Hebrew, month 
Thammuz  (July),  when  the  waters  of  the  river  Adonis,  swollen  by 
the  melting  snows  of  the  mountain,  and  reddened  by  the  earth, 

"Ean  purple  to  the  sea,  Puj)pos'd  with  blood 

Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  ; "  Par.  Lost,  I.,  451. 

23.  Sullen  Moloch,  Molech,  or  Milcom  (==king)  "  the  ab- 
omination of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  1,  Kings,  xi.,  7,  was  pro- 
pitiated by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  burned  alive,  his  worship- 
pers causing  "their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through  the 
fire  unto  Molech." — Jeremiah  xxxii.,  35. 

Briiliiih  ffods,   "disguised  in  bnitish  form,"  Par.  Lost,  I., 
481,  because  the  gods,  when  the  giants  warred  upon  them,  fled 
into  Egypt  disguised  as  brutes. 
D 
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Isis  and  Orii§.  —Isis,  '  the  Moon,'  was  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Osiris,  '  the  Sun,'  and  mother  of  Orus,  the  Egyptian  Apollo,  '  the 
Day.'  Though  the  epithet  Myrionymus  {=  '  with  10,000  names ' ) 
sufficiently  attests  the  variety  of  her  attributes,  she  was  most  com- 
monly worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  was  represented  mth  the  head  or 
horns  of  a  cow. 

Dog  Anubi§,  the  "latrator  Auubis "  of  Virgil,  ^n.  ^TEI., 
698,  was  at  first  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  dog,  afterwards 
under  that  of  a  man  with  a  dog's  head  (Cynocephalus).  He  was 
the  son  of  Osiris  and  Nephthys,  and  guardian  of  the  gods,  identi- 
fied by  the  Greeks  with  Hermes  (Mercury). 

24.  Osiris,  'the  sun  god,'  and  greatest  of  Egyptian  deities, 
was  worshipped  (especially  at  MemijJiis)  under  the  forms  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  Apis  and  Mnevis.  He  was  slain  by  his  brother  Ty- 
phon,  the  Evil  principle,  but  rose  again  and  was  translated  to 
heaven,  where  he  sits  as  judge  of  the  departed. 

Unsliower'd  grass,  aUudtng  to  the  absence  of  rain  in  lower 
Egypt. 

Sable-stoled  sorcerers,  black-robed  priests,  who  pretend- 
ed to  magic  powers;  sable,  old  French  sable,  Low  Lat.  sabelum, 
from  the  Eussian  sobola,  the  sable,  a  black-furred  animal  of  the 
weasel  kind,  not  connected  etymologically  with  Siberia  ;  stoled, 
fr.  stole,  a  long  robe  or  scarf,  A.S.  stole,  Lat.  stola,  Gk.  droXrj  = 
equipment,  dreXXeiv,  to  equip  ;  Sorcerers,  Lat.  sortiarius,  a 
caster  of  lots,  a  diviner,  magician,  sortes  =  lots. 

25.  Dusiiy  eyii.  dark  eyes.  DuskiB  a  doublet  of  dark,  A.S. 
deorc;  ej'n  is  the  old,  regular  plural  of  '  eye,'  and  is  also  spelled 
'eyne'  and  'eyen,'  cf.  oxe«,  children. 

Typhoii,  etc.,  commonly  called  'Set'  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
the  principle  of  Evil,  and  the  brother  and  murderer  of  Osiris.  He 
is  also  represented  as  leader  of  the  Giants  in  their  rebelhon  against 
the  gods,  thus  resembling  the  Greek  Typhon  destroyed  by  Jupi- 
ter's thunderbolt  and  buried  under  Moimt  Etna. 

In  his  swaddling  bands,  swathing  bands;  sivathe  =  to 
envelop  in  a  strip  of  cloth,  A.S.  sivethian,  to  enwrap,  sioathu, 
a  shred,  a  strip,  hence  a  strip  of  cloth  (also,  a  sioath  or  strip 
of  grass  cut  at  one  sweep  of  the  scythe)  :  the  idea  in  the  text  is 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  myth  of  the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  two  serpents  sent  by  the  jealous  Here  (Juno)  to  destroy  him 
in  his  cradle. 

Crew,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  Icelandic  kru,  or  grrit  =  a 
swarm,  a  crowd  ;  Milton  apphes  the  word  in  twenty  passages 
to  evil  beings  or  things,  as  here,  and  only  once  to  good  spirits,  in 
V  Allegro,  where  it  is  used  of  the  attendants  of  Mirth. 
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26  When  the  sun,  etc.,  a  highly  poetical  amplification  for 
'  the  sun  rises.' 

Orient,  Eastern,  where  the  sun  rises;  Lat.  orior,  to  arise. 

Troop,  possibly  suggested  by  Shakspeare's  "  Troop  home  to 
church  yards." — Mid.  Night's  Dr.,  III.,  2. 

Several,  lit.  separate,  separated  from  others,  hence  respective, 
own,  individual ;  sever,  to  cut,  fr.  Lat.  separare,  to  separate. 

Fays. — This  is  the  correct  word  for  these  supernatural  beings  ; 
Fr.  fee,  Low  Lat.  fata,  Lat.  fatum;  the  more  usual  term  'fairy,' 
properly  speaking,  means  '  enchantment.'  Low  Lat.  fatarium  ; 
cf.  prairie,  fr.  Low  Lat.  x>^'0-tarium,  Lat.  j)ratum. 

Nig;lit-!«tecfl§,  the  demon  steeds  that  carry  the  weird  witch, 
"  the  night-hag — riding  through  the  air." — Par.  Lost,  JI.,  662. 

27.  Youn«est-teeiucd  star  =  latest-born  star,  i.e.,  the  new- 
bom  star  that  led  the  wise  men  ;  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of 
teem.     A.S.  tyman.     Cf.  'team'  originally  ==  a  family. 

Briglit  harness'*!  =  clad  in  bright  armor  ;  originally  ap- 
phed  to  the  arms  and  trappings  of  men  and  the  furnishings  of 
chariots  as  weU  as  of  horses  ;  now  used  only  of  horses. 


LORD  CLAEENDON— 1608-1674. 

Character  of  Lord  Fai/Kland. 
From  History  of  the  REBELiiioN.     Extract  X,  page  76. 

Bios;raphieal  Sketch.— Edward  HxDEwas  born  atDinton, 
Wiltshire,  England,  in  1608,  the  year  in  which  Milton  first  saw 
the  Ught.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  subsequently  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Hyde,  an  able  lawyer  who 
was  afterwards  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  1632  he 
married  Miss  Frances  Aylesbury,  and  in  1640  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Long  Parliament,  so  celebrated  for  its  memorable 
struggle  with  the  King,  and  later  with  the  Protector.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  struggle  Hyde  and  Falkland  were  stout  supporters 
of  the  ParUament,  and  aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  "  Bill 
of  Attainder"  against  Strafford  ;  but  they  both  refused  to  join  in 
the  "llemonstrance,"  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Eovalists 
openly,  remaining  thenceforward  the  wise,  moderate,  and  trusty 
adN-isers  of  the  Kmg.  Indeed,  it  was  Hyde's  pen  that  wrote  the 
King's  reply  to  the  llemonstrance,  which  appeared  soon  after. 
In  1643  Hyde  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Privy 
Councillor,  and  two  years  later  he  became  the  private  adviser  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  Charles  II.),  accompanying  him, 
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in  164:6,  in  bis  fliglit  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  the  History 
was  begun.  On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Hyde  followed  the  royal 
frouily  into  exile,  and  served  as  Chancellor  and  chief  counsellor  to 
Charles  II.  during  his  residence  in  France  and  HoUand.  Shortly 
after  the  Restoration  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Lord  High 
Ch.'incellor  of  England,  with  all  the  power  and  authority  of  a  Prime 
IVIinister  of  our  own  day;  he  was  also  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Anne  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  which  had  been  privately  solemn- 
nized  several  years  previously,  was  publicly  acknowledged.  This 
was  the  period  of  his  greatest  worldly  prosperity  ;  but  it  was 
short-hved.  His  resolute  opposition  to  the  Romanising  tendencies 
of  Charles  lost  him  the  favor  and  jDrotection  of  that  feather-headed, 
fickle-hearted  ingrate;  his  incorruptible  integrity  made  him  an 
object  of  hatred  to  YiLliers  and  the  other  profligate  minions  of  the 
Court  ;  while  the  arrogance  of  demeanor  and  penuriousness  of 
disposition  that  he  had  contracted  during  his  exile  estranged  from 
him  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  was  held  responsible  for  the 
disastrous  Dutch  war,  and  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Breda  by  which 
it  was  in  gloriously  ended;  it  was  even  rumored,  and  Charles  had 
the  meanness  to  encourage  the  rejDort,  that  the  shameful  sale  of 
Dunkirk  had  been  effected  in  accordance  with  his  advice.  King, 
coui-tiers,  and  Commons  imited  in  making  him  the  scapegoat  for 
the  dishonor  into  which  the  nation  had  fallen.  In  1667,  the  Great 
Seal  was  contemptuously  taken  from  him,  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Commons,  a  special  Act  of  Parhament  doomed  him  to  perpetual 
exile,  and  thenceforth  the  name  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
ceased  to  be  an  active  power  in  the  world  of  practical  English 
pohtics.  He  retired  to  France,  where  he  spent  his  few  remaining 
years  in  completing  his  great  work,  the  History  of  the  Rebellion 
and  Civil  Wars.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  1674,  the  year  in  which 
Milton  also  died. 

In  estimating  Clarendon's  merits  as  an  historian  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  is  the  first  considerable  Enghsh  writer  in 
this  field  of  literature  ;  he  had  no  trustworthy  pioneers  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  or  warn  him  of  the  dangers  in  his  path,  and  it 
is  really  wonderful,  under  the  circumstances,  into  how  very  few 
pitfalls  he  has  inadvertently  stumbled.  In  his  desire  to  be  perspi- 
cuous he  is  frequently  prolix,  and  the  greatest,  most  glaring  defect 
in  the  History  is  the  preponderance  of  long,  involved,  often  intri- 
cate and  scarcely  inteUigible  sentences.  One  can  hardly  open  the 
book  anywhere  without  finding  one  or  more  such  cumbrous  periods 
on  the  page,  and  their  frequency  greatly  detracts  from  the  value 
of  an  otherwise  commendable  work.  His  great  excellence  is  in  his 
pen  sketches,  for  they  are  hardly  portraits,  of  the  principal  actors 
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in  the  great  drama.  Many  of  these  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  they  are  generally  marked  by  an  evident  desire  and  intention 
on  the  writer's  part  to  do  justice  to  bis  subject.  He  has  been 
often  accused  of  obvious  unfairness,  amounting  to  not  less  than  an 
absolute  perversion  of  the  truth ;  but  the  materials  at  his  command 
were  mostly  documents  and  narratives  of  Royalist  origin,  and  con- 
sequently one-sided  (much  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  History  based 
on  them).  He  "wrote  as  the  avowed  ajjologist  of  the  Eoyalist 
cause,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  so  much  fairness  in  a  parti- 
san writer  even  of  our  own  day,  much  less  of  his;  nor  would  it  be 
less  difficult  to  find  another  writer,  whose  political  views  had  so 
completely  changed,  treating  his  former  associates  with  so  much 
consideration  and  so  little  bitterness  as  the  Roundheads  received  at 
the  hands  of  Clarendon. 
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This  extract  more  fairly  illustrates  some  of  Clarendon's  defects 
than  his  merits,  though  the  portrait  of  his  friend  and  fellow-worker 
in  the  cause  of  peace  is  d^a^vn  with  a  not  less  skilful  than  loving 
hand.  They  had  been  abettors  of  the  Parliament  as  long  as  they 
felt  that  the  popular  leaders  were  acting  within  constitutional 
limits  ;  and  they  had  gone  over  to  the  King,  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
without  many  misgivings  and  many  earnest  longings  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  and  quiet  order  of  things.  All  that  Falkland 
had  felt  was  felt  by  Clarendon  as  well,  and  we  can  feel  some  of 
the  introspective  subtlety  of  an  autobiography  in  the  analysis  of 
character  and  motive  here  presented.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  vivid 
and  admirable  a  portrait  should  be  marred  by  such  grave  faults  of 
execution  as  prevail  throughout  the  extract.  The  style  is  harsh, 
and  many  of  the  sentences  are  so  long  and  complicated  as  to  bo 
positively  wearisome,  barely  removed,  indeed,  from  obscurity. 
Note,  for  example,  the  periods  beginning  "  In  this  time,"  p.  77, 
"  He  had  a  courage,"  p.  78,  "  From  the  entrance,"  p.  79. 

Delight  in  convcr§ation  is  here  the  quality  that  gives 
pleasure,  not  that  takes  pleasure  in  conversation,  or  famiUar  in- 
tercourse. 

This  parliament.— Sketch  the  history  of  the  parliament  re- 
ferred to. 

I.,ord-dcputy. — What  title  now  corresponds  to  that  in  the 
text  ?  So  that ;  point  out  the  syntactical  connection  of  these 
words. 

p.  77.  Pure  election  =  unrestricted  choice.  Title  to  his 
bosom  =  claim  on  his  regard. 
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Those  administrations  :=  distributions.     To  such  use§ 

=  for  such  purposes.     That  indcfatig^abic  industry  that. 

The  use  of  '  that — that '  where  we  would  use  '  such — that '  or  '  so 
— that '  is  common  in  writers  of  Clarendon's  time.  Point  out  other 
examples  in  the  extract ;  and  convert  the  sentences  in  which  they 
occur  into  modem  language. 

Polite  and  accurate. — Accomplished  and  learned,  i.e.  men 
weU-read  in  pohte  hterature  (and  therefore  'refined'),  and  of 
sound  {^accurate\  or  'exact'  scholarship;  polite  Lat.  politus,  p.p. 
of  pollre,  Fr.  polir  =  to  make  glossy,  to  polish ;  the  derivation  from 
TtoXirrji  (i.  e.  having  the  manners  of  a  citizen  as  contrasted  with 
a  boor's)  is  more  ingenious  than  correct. 

Wit,  understanding,  intellect.  A.  S.  witan  =  to  know,  to  be 
wise.  Fancy=  imagination,  Gk.  gjavradia.  Logical  ratio- 
cination =  abihty  to  reason  in  strict  accordance  with  logical 
rules. 

p.  78.  As  if  he  had  known  nothing^. — ^Analyse  ;  and  fuUy 
parse  each  word. 

Examine  and  refine  =  weigh  carefully  and  state  precisely: 
examine.  Lat.  examen  =  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  examinare  = 
to  weigh  carefully  ;  refine  (Fr.  rafflner  =  to  clear  from  extrane- 
ous matter,  to  make  pure,  or  clear,  cf.  to  refine  wine,  gold,  one's 
manners,  &c. 

Laziness  and  consent  =  indolence  and  conventional  acqui- 
escence, or  agreement,  in  what  is  commonly  accepted  on  authority : 
lazy,  Fr.  Idche,  slow,  indolent,  Lat.  laxus  through  a  Low  Latin 
form  lascus. 

Than  of  knowledge.— Supply  the  ellipsis.  IVhich  must 
be  indulged  ==  which  must  be  tolerated,  to  which  concessions 
must  be  made. 

Affecting  the  execution^  desiring  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  encounter,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Edge-hill. — State  the  position  of  this  and  other  battle-fields 
referred  to  in  the  extract. 

More  fierce  for  their  having  throurn  them  aw^ay, 
i.  e.  more  courageous  on  accout  of  having  unarmed  enemies  to  at- 
tack.    What  is  the  rhetorical  figure  ? 

p.  79.  EoAV  Countries.  Explain.  Inactivity  of  that  sum- 
nier.— Of  what  year?     Explain. 

Alarm,  a  doublet  of  alarum,  ht.  a  call  to  arms  ;  Ital.  all'arme. 

Brentford. — Where  was  this  place  ?  Exactly  unreserved 
=  punctiliously,  or  scrupulously,  free  from  reserve.  Affable,  ht. 
easy  to  be  addressed.  Vacant=  unclouded,  open,  without  con- 
cealment; what  meaning  would  now  be  attached  to  the  phrase 
'vacant  countenance?'    And  held.     Supply  the  ellipsis.  I/ess 
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pleasantness  =  any  diminution  of  pleasantness.  Less  com- 
niiinicable,  less  open  to  pleasant  intercourse.  Thence=a 
thenceforth,  after  that  time.     Affected   witli  tlie  spleen  = 

melancholy,  hypochondriacal,  from  the  old  belief  that  the  spleen 
was  the  organ  in  which  was  the  seat  of  anger  or  melancholy. 

p.  80.  Incurious  =^  careless,  indifferent.  Addresses  to 
Ills  place,  i.  e.  to  his  position,  the  oflSice  held  by  him.  From 
ivliicli  failings  ot  pride  and  imperiousness, — a  sense  construction, 
the  relative  which  referring  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

Ingeminate  =  repeat,  say  twice.  Punctual  and  pre- 
cise =  punctihous  and  exact. 

Upon  action,  i.  e.  on  the  eve  of  action.  In  the  Instant== 
immediately.  Falling,  analyse  and  parse  this  word.  Till  vvlieu. 
Parse  and  explain  these  words  fuUy. 


JOHN  DBYDEN.— 1631-1700. 

Veni  Cbeatob  Spikitus.     Extract  XI.,  page  81. 

Biographical  i^kctcli.  — In  the  year  1631  John  Dryden  was 
bom  at  a  place  called  Aldwinckle,  in  Northamptonshire,  England. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  Tichmarsh  and  the  great 
Public  School  of  Westminster,  whence  he  matriculated  and  obtain- 
ed a  scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  family  was 
on  the  Puritan  side,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  university  career 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  private  secretary  to  a  distant  relative.  Sir 
Gilbert  Pickering,  one  of  Cromwell's  councillors.  On  the  death 
of  the  great  Protector,  Dryden  ^vrote  his  first  published  poem, 
Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromioell;  but  that  his  love  of 
Puritan  Eepublicanism  was  not  very  deep  he  abundantly  proved  by 
the  publication  of  his  Astrcea  Redux  on  the  Restoration,  and  his 
Panegyric  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  In  1662  he  wrote 
his  first  acted  play,  The  Wild  Gallant,  followed  by  several  other 
plays  worthy  the  licentious  tone  of  Restoration  society  ;  in  his  old 
age  he  again  took  to  writing  plays  for  bread,  but  though  he  wrote 
some  27  dramas  in  all,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has  done  more 
injury  than  benefit  to  his  reputation,  not  one  that  posterity  has 
not  been  very  willing  to  let  die:  they  are  Hceutious  and  artificial 
in  plot,  the  characters  are  vapid  and  unnatural,  the  sentiment  is 
feeble  and  immoral,  and  the  language  is  both  grossly  extravagant 
and  disgustingly  filthy  ;  it  speaks  volumes  in  proof  of  the  real 
genius  of  the  author  that  these  prostitutions  of  it  to  the  lewdness 
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of  a  corrupt  court  have  not  been  able  to  efface  his  name  from  the 
bright  muster  roll  of  British  poets.  In  1663  he  married  Lady 
Howard,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  The  next  few 
years  were  devoted  mainly  to  writing  plays  for  profit,  with  an  oc- 
casional fugitive  piece  for  pleasure  or  for  fame  ;  the  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis,  describing  the  Great  Fire  of  London  and  the  naval  victories 
over  the  Dutch,  was  published  in  1667,  and  fairly  divided  the  lite- 
rary honors  with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  which  took  the  critical 
world  by  storm  the  same  year.  It  is  greatly  to  Dryden's  credit 
that  he,  with  the  generosity  as  well  as  the  acumen  of  true  genius, 
gave  this  magnificent  epic  such  a  cordial,  even  an  enthusiastic, 
welcome.  He  might  indeed  have  been  excused  if  he  had  faUed 
to  admit  the  excellence  of  the  versification,  for  Milton's  poem 
was  the  strongest  of  arguments  against  the  universal  employment 
of  rhyme,  and  Dryden  was  the  earnest  advocate  and  champion  of 
the  opponents  of  blank  verse.  He  was  even  then  preparing  his 
prose  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  pubHshed  1668,  in  which  he 
pronounces  in  favor  of  rhyme,  but  with  a  strong  qualification  due 
perhaps  to  the  irresistible  effects  of  the  elder  poet's  mighty  and 
majestic  hne.  This  Essay  was  highly  valued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
is  noteworthy  as  the  fiirst  important  contribution  to  English  liter- 
ary criticism,  and  as  showing  the  high  value  attached  by  Dryden  to 
what  he  felicitously  terms  the  "  harmony  of  prose,"  and  the  pains 
taken  by  him  to  secure  it.  In  1670,  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Davenant  as  poet  laureate  with  a  salary  of  200,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  300,  pounds  per  annum.  The  following  year  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  production  of  a  farcical  comedy,  "  The 
Rehearsal,"  in  which  the  bombast  and  fustian  of  Dryden's  trage- 
dies were  cleverly  satirized  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
coadjutors  who  aided  in  the  production.  Dryden  had  the  sound 
common  sense  to  see  that  he  had  been  fairly,  though  somewhat 
cruelly,  hit  ;  he  acknowledged  the  fairness  by  remaining  silent  as 
to  the  attack  and  by  entirely  altering  his  dramatic  style,  but  he 
repaid  the  cruelty  with  interest  on  the  first  good  opportunity  ten 
years  later.  In  1681  he  wrote  the  most  jjowerful  and  perfect  sa- 
tire in  the  English  language — Absalom  and  AchitbphH — a  masterly 
delineation  of  the  leading  Whigs,  and  exposure  of  their  general 
plans  and  jDolicy  as  illustrated  in  Shaftesbury's  plot  to  put  Mon- 
mouth on  the  throne  at  the  king's  death.  Under  the  names  of 
those  who  abetted  Absalom  in  his  rebellion  and  of  those  who  were 
on  David's  side,  Dryden  found  an  excellent  means  for  painting 
a  series  of  vivid  pen-portraits  of .  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  off  some  old  scores  on  his  own 
accoiant.  The  next  year  Avas  published  the  second  part  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achitophel  by  Tate  and  Dryden,  with  portraits  of  a  worth- 
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less  poetaster,  Elkanah  Settle,  -whom  the  profligate  Eoohester  had 
set  up  as  Drydeu's  rival  in  dramatic  composition,  and  of  Shadwell, 
■who  Bubsfcqiiently  was  appointed  to  the  laureateship,  of  -which  Dry- 
den  was  deprived  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Slary.  In  1682, 
Drjden  also  pubUshed  another  satire  on  the  Whigs,  named  the 
Medal,  to  which  Shadwell  wrote  a  scurrilous  answer,  "  The  Medal 
of  John  Bajes."  To  this  Dryden  replied  by  one  of  the  most  sting- 
ing personal  satires  of  that  age  of  personal  invective  ;  this  is  the 
MacFlecknoe,  from  which  Pope  afterwards  got  the  idea  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  idea  of  the  "  Dunciad."  Shortly  after  the 
dfeath  of  Charles,  Dryden  openly  joined  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
in  1687  he  published  an  apology  for  his  course  in  the  Hind  and 
Panther,  usually  classed  among  allegorical  poems,  but  only  alle- 
gorical in  so  far  that  the  speakers  and  others  represented  are  in- 
troduced under  the  names  of  birds  and  beasts.  It  is  a  controvers- 
ial poem  in  which  the  merits  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  of 
Chnstendom  are  freely  discussed,  the  Church  of  Eome  being  re- 
presented by 

"  A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged," 

the  Church  of  England,  by 

"  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind." 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  Dryden's  conversion  to  Romanism 
was  due  to  his  desire  to  improve  his  prospects  by  adopting  the  re- 
ligion of  the  court  ;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing the  Religio  Laid  (1682),  a  poem  which  speaks  the  language  of 
Dryden's  heart  of  hearts  more  plainly  and  more  forcibly  than  any 
of  his  other  writings,  can  fail  to  see  that  his  mind  had  long  been 
tossed  about  by  the  ever  shifting  winds  of  doubt  ;  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  mind-narro^ving  Puritan  bigotry  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  nor  was  he  likely  to  find  rest  in  the  loose  faith  of 
the  "  Vicars  of  Bray  "  of  the  Establishment,  though  he  applauds 
the  church  in  accordance  -with  Charles'  policy  of  conciliating  the 
Estabhshment  by  enforcing  'rigorous  measures  against  the  Puri- 
tans. In  1694  he  began  the  translation  of  Virgil  and  finished  it  in 
1696.  The  following  year  he  published  that  magnificent  Pindaric 
Ode, — the  best  in  the  language,  according  to  many  excellent 
critics — entitled  Alexander's  Feast,  or  Ode  for  Saint  CeciUcCs  Day. 
In  1698  he  began  to  write  his  Fables,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
translations  from  Ovid  and  Boccaccio,  and  reproductions  from  Chau- 
cer in  modernised  language  ;  they  were  published  in  March,  1700, 
a  short  time  before  the  poet's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 
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VENI  CKEATOE  SPIEITTJS. 

By  whose  aid,  referring  to  the  Creation  as  the  joint  work  of 

the  Three  Pe  sons  of  the  Trinity. 

Tliy  temples. — Our  bodies  are  called  "  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."     See  1  Corinthians,  vi.,  19. 

Paraclete. — Lat.  paracletus,  Gk.  itapdnTnjvoi  =  the  Com- 
forter. 

Unction. — The  word  used  for  the  consecrated  oil  with  which 
the  rite  (or  sacrament)  of  consecration  is  performed  ;  also  usgd 
of  the  act  of  consecration  itself  :  here  it  means  the  divine  grace 
or  sanctifying  power  communicated  to  the  oil,  and  thereby  to  the 
person  in  the  act  of  consecration. 

Plenteous  of  Grace. — An  imitation  of  the  Greek  construc- 
tion in  which  adjectives  of  plenty  are  followed  by  the  genitive. 

Proceedinir  Spirit.— Cf.  the  expression  in  the  Nicene  Creed, 
"  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son." 

Dost  tlie  gift  of  tongues  dispense. — "And  they  were 
aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues."     xlcts  ii.,  4.     See  also  Acts  x.,  45-46. 

Grown— do^vn.— What  is  Assonance?     Is  this  an  example! 


LINES  FEINTED  UNDER  THE  PORTEAIT   OF   MILTON. 
Extract  XII.,  jjage  82. 

This  panegyric  closely  resembles  the  following  tributes  paid  to 
the  genius  of  Milton  by  two  of  the  literati  whose  friendship  he 
had  gained  during  his  Italian  tour.     SAxsiLLtrs  wrote: — 

Cede,  Meles ;  cedat  depressA  Miucius  urna ; 

Sebetus  Tassum  desinat  usque  loqui ; 
At  Thamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  altior  undas  ; 

Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  iinus  erit. 

And  Sklvaggi,  more  concisely,  has: — 

Gisecia  MaBonidem,  jactet  sibi  Koma  Maronem  ; 
Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem. 

Three  poets. — Homer,  Virgil,  Milton.     See  names  in  Index. 

Liofllness  of  thought — ]Uajesty. — It  is  not  very  easy  to 
draw  any  marked  distinction  between  the  meanings  of  these  two  ex- 
pressions ;  the  first  refers  to  the  occasional  sublimity  of  conception 
and  style  of  the  older  poet, — a  sublimity  to  which  Virgil  nowhere 
rises ;  the  second,  to  the  sustained  dignity  of  style  and  language  be- 
low which  Virgil  never  falls :  Homer  is  sometimes  coarse  and  slip- 
shod, Virgil  is  always  refined  and  elevated. 

Could  no  fartiier  go. — al.  further.  Which  is  Ihe  more 
correct  reading  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  ansAver. 
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REASON.    From  EELIGIO  LAIOI. 
Extract  XIII.,  page  83. 

T^nlcl  IS  the  genitive  of  Lat.  la'ieus,  Gk.  XaiH6?  =  a  layman; 
lit.  belonging  to  the  people,  An:d5  =  the  people. 

Borrowed  beams. — Borrowed  and  reflected  from  the  sun. 
In  what  limited  sense  must  stars  be  taken  to  make  this  description 
true?     Analyse  the  whole  extract;  and  paraphrase  it  into  prose. 

Discover  but  the  sky. — Discuss  the  position  of  but  here. 

So  pale  grows. — Exjjlaiu  the  full  force  of  so  in  this  line  and 
in  the  next. 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE.— 1671-1729. 

On  the  Love  of  Country  as  a  Prixciple  of  Action. 
From  The  Tatler,  June  10,  1710.     Extract  XIV.,  page  83. 

Biosrapliicai  Skelcli.— Eicn.vRD  Steele  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1671  or  1672,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive his  early  education  at  the  famous  Charterhouse  School  in 
London.  Here  began  a  close  friendship  between  young  Steele 
and  the  more  celebrated  Joseph  Addison,  who  was  also  a  pupil  of 
the  school.  From  the  Charterhouse  he  went  to  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies  there,  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  Lifeguards.  He  soon  retired  from  the  army 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  as  a  dramatist  and  a  political 
controversialist  in  the  interest  of  the  Whigs.  His  first  work  of  any 
consequence  was  a  very  successful  comedy  entitled  The  Funeral, 
or  Grief  a  la  Mode  (1702),  which  was  followed  at  various  inter- 
vals by  several  others  of  a  similar  style.  Among  the  best  of  those 
plays  may  be  named  Tlie  Tender  Husband,  The  Lying  Lover,  and 
the  best  of  aU  his  dramatic  works — The  Conscious  Lovers.  But 
it  is  as  an  Essayist,  and  especially  as  the  originator  of  the  Periodi- 
cal INIiscellany  that  Steele  has  the  best  claim  to  notice  in  the  liter- 
ary world.  During  the  war  of  the  Spani.sh  Succession  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  in  editing  the  official  Gazette,  and 
from  this  he  took  the  idea  of  publishing  a  small  tri- weekly  paper 
containing  the  current  news  and  an  essay  or  paper  on  some  spe- 
cial topic.  Accordingly  he  started  the  publication  of  the  Tatler  in 
1709,  receiving  many  valuable  contributions  to  its  pages  from  Iiis 
old  school-fellow  Addison.  (See  Addison.  )  In  1713  he  entered 
parliament  as  the  Whig  representative  for  Stockport  ;  biit  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Crisis  procured  his  expulsion  in  the  following  jeat 
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on  a  charge  of  breach  of  prholege.  On  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  Steele  was  knighted,  and  soon  afterwards  was  again  elected  to 
parliament,  this  time  for  Boroughbridge.  He  died  in  the  year 
1729,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
Addison. 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

There  is  an  air  of  uniformity  of  purpose  running  through  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Essays  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator;  and  though 
the  style  of  the  Essays  may  dilfer  with  the  wi-iters,  they  are  gen- 
erally intended  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  a  broad,  common 
sense,  homely  philosophy,  to  smooth  the  asj^erities  left  by  the  long 
dissensions  of  the  Civil  War,  and  to  bring  aU  men  into  closer  bonds 
of  kindly  feeUng  towards  each  other  and  their  common  country. 
Neither  Steele  nor  Swift  succeeded  in  this  so  well  as  Addison  ; 
Swift,  indeed,  hated  mankind  too  cordially  even  to  desire  success  j 
while  poor  Dick  Steele  had  too  much  giddiness,  too  little  steadiness 
of  purpose  to  enable  him  to  catch  the  deep-seated  tenderness  that 
makes  the  essays  of  his  great  coadjutor  seem  so  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  In  point  of  mere  literary  excellence, 
however,  there  is  not  a  very  wide  gulf  between  them  ;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  many  things  in  Addison  much  better  expressed 
than  Steele  has  expressed  his  thoughts  in  this  and  many  other 
Essays  in  the  Tatler  and  Spectator. 

p.  84.  From  hence.  —  The  from  in  such  combinations  is 
reaUy  redundant,  though  sanctioned  by  usage,  the  word  hence 
being  =  "  from  this,"  formed  by  adding  an  adverbial  suffix  to  a 
pronominal  base;  hine  in  A.S.  was  the  ace.  case  of  he,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  adv.  suffix  s  gave  hines,  hins  pronounced  as  we  now 
pronounce  hence ;  cf .  Lat.  Mnc  from  hie. 

Frequent  among  us  =  abundant,  in  abundance. 

Zeal  to^vards  it,  i.e.  towards  "tao  public  case"  or  common 
weal. 

Excise  is  the  '  inland  revenue '  or  tax  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
mamifacturing  certain  goods,  as  cigars,  spirits,  etc.  Customs 
is  the  tax  paid  at  the  custom  house  by  the  merchant  for  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  certain  goods. 

p.  85.  In  Iter  funds. — What  is  the  grammatical  relation  of 
in?     Explain  funds. 

Codrus,  Scsevoia. — This  punctuation  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Codrus  the  Athenian,  and  Scaevola  the  Roman,  are  both 
meant,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  that  case  the  patriotism 
of  "  old  Rome "   only  should  be  extoUed  ;  possibly  '  Scsevola '  la 
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in  apposition  with  '  CoJrus,'  or  Steele  may  have  written  "  Codms 
(Scsevola)."  Co<lrus  (1070  B.C.),  the  last  king  of  Athens,  on 
the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Heraelidtie,  learned  from  the  oracle 
that  whichever  leader  Wcis  first  slaia  his  side  should  be  ^'ictorious  ; 
accordingly,  having  gone  in  disguise  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
he  provoked  a  quarrel,  in  which  he  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  country.  SCci;V4»la.  'Codrus'was  also  the 
name  of  this  heroic  Roman  before  he  obtained  the  honorary  title 
'  Scajvola '  in  commemoration  of  his  patriotism.  When  Lars  Por- 
sena  besieged  Rome  to  restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  Mucins  went 
into  his  camp  and  tried  to  assassinate  him,  but,  through  mistake, 
killed  an  officer  instead.  In  reply  to  Porsena  he  declared  that 
300  young  Romans  had  sworn  his  death,  and  to  show  how  little  he 
or  they  would  be  deterred  by  fear  of  pain  or  death  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  flame  of  the  altar  beside  him,  and  held  it  there  till 
it  was  consumed.  Scajvola  =  left-handed. 
To  reoeivc  anything  =  to  accejit  as  true, 
Bani!<licd  tlic  breast. ^The  omission  of  the  preposition  is 
not  uncommon  after  a  verb  expressing  or  implying  motion. 
Ftitality  aii«l  crisis. — Give  the  derivation  and  distinction. 
p.  86.  inost  essential. —  Is  this  a  legitimate  superlative? 
Give  fu  1  reason  for  your  answer. 

Demosthenes— JEsclilnes.— The  great  Athenian  orator  and 
his  rival,  in  their  greatest  speeches,  "  On  the  Crown."  Ctesiphon 
had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  publicly  crowned  as  a 
recognition  of  his  great  services  to  the  Athenians  in  their  contest 
with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia  ;  whereupon  -aEschines  had  im- 
peached the  proposer  for  violation  of  the  law,  and  Demosthenes 
repUed  in  the  oration  here  quoted,  in  defence  of  Ctesiphon,  who 
was  triumphantly  acquitted. 

IWcn  of  business.— Those  engaged  in  public  business,  in  the 
administration  of  state  affairs. 

Tacitus,  Caius  Cornelius,  the  greatest  and  most  philosophic  of 
Roman  historians,  was  born  55  a.d.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Juhus  Agricola,  the  celebrated  Roman  general,  whose  biograjihy 
he  wrote.  He  wrote  also  an  account  of  Germania,  and  the  An- 
nales  or  History  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  Nero.  His  works 
exhibit  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Regulus,  Marcus  Atihus,  was  the  favorite  example  of  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism  with  the  historians,  moralists,  and  satirists  of  Rome. 
Having  gained  a  brilliant  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  First  Punic  War,  ho  invaded  Africa  the  following  year  (255, 
B.C. ),  where  he  was  defeated  and  taken  jirisoner  by  Xanthippue, 
B  Spartan  soldier  of  fortune  then  acting  as  general  in  the  Cartha- 
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ginian  army.     His  subsequent  fate  is  described  in  tlie  extract  in  a 
tolerably  close  paraphrase  of  Horace,  Odes,  HI.,  5, 

Tliat  composure  as. — Re-write  the  last  sentence  in  modem 
English.     Write  a  note  on  the  use  of  as  as  a  relative  pronoun. 


"  WJien  the  heart  is  right  there  is  true  patriotism." — ^Write  an 
essay  on  this  theme,  comparing  the  proposition  particularly  with 
the  foregoing  extract. 

Bishop  Berkeley — 1684-1753. — Geokge  Bekkelet  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ireland.  In  1713  he  visited 
London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Pope,  Addison,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  and  scholars  of  the  time.  In  1724  he 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Derry,  and  four  years  afterwards  attempted 
to  establish  a  mission  for  evangelizing  the  North  American  Indians ; 
but  faihng  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  a  residence  of  two  years  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he 
returned  home,  and  in  1734  was  created  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Berkeley  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  pro- 
found thirLkers  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  so  little  was  imderstood 
of  his  philosophical  position  even  in  his  own  day  that  Reid  very 
stupidly  considered  it  only  a  fit  subject  for  somewhat  elephantine 
raillery.  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  and  those  who 
did  not  understand  him  supposed  that  he  thereby  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  material  things— of  such  things  as  are  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Locke  had  declared  that  the  existence  of  '  matter '  was  a 
necessary  inference  from  our  knowledge  of  quahties,  that  there 
must  be  a  substance,  a  substratum  underlying  all  phenomena,  a 
something  in  which  all  properties,  or  accidents,  are  inherent  ;  but 
that  the  nature  of  this  substance  is  unknown  and  never  can  be 
kno^vn  to  us  ;  our  senses  cannot  take  cognizance  of  it,  but  only  of 
its  properties,  or  manifestations, — its  phenomena ;  we  can  leam  of 
objects  by  sensation  and  reflection  ;  we  can  see  them,  touch,  taste, 
smeU,  or  in  some  way  apprehend  them,  but  the  self-existing  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  substratum  of  these  material  objects,  is,  and 
must  forever  be,  unknown  and  unknowable.  Berkeley  denies  abso- 
lutely the  existence  of  any  such  unknowable  substance  ;  "  It  is  a 
mere  abstraction,"  he  says.  "  If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable,  it  is  a 
figment,  and  I  will  none  of  it  ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse  than  use- 
less ;  it  is  pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.  If  by  matter 
you  understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then 
I  say  matter  exists  ; — ^if,  on  the  contrary,  you  understand  by  mat- 
ter that  occult  substratum  which  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted, 
and  not  touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot  inforui 
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yo\i — then  I  say  1  believe  not  in  tbe  existence  of  raattor.*^     Lewes: 
JJio'iraphiatl  Uistcirij  of  J'JtUosupliy. 

Berkeley's  chief  works  are  Frincipfes  of  Ilu/niaib  Kiunohilje ; 
Alcipliroii;  Siris ;  Theo^ry  of  Visio)i :  Hylas  and  I'lulowMis.  Several 
of  his  works  are  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  after  the  nianuor  of 
Plato;  and  even  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  are  well 
worthy  of  j>erusal.  One  of  our  ablest  critics,  Sir  .Tames  Mackin- 
tosh, de.'laros  that  B.^rkeley's  works  are  beyond  dispute  the  finest 
models  of  philosophical  style  in  any  language  siuce  the  dayij  of 
Cicero. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.— 1672-1719. 
TnK  Golden  ScAiiES. — Extract  XV.,  j^age  88. 

Riosfrapliieal  Skctcli. — Joseph  Addison,  the  oldest  son  of 
Lancelot  Addison,  dean  of  Lichfield,  was  born  at  the  rectory  of 
Milston,  Wiltshire,  May  1st,  1672.  He  received  his  early  edncatiou 
mainly  at  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  had  for  schoolfellow  and 
friend  a  lad  of  Irish  parentage,  Dick  Steele,  with  whom  he  was 
subsequently  associated  in  the  production  of  the  Tatlcv  and  the 
Spectator.  At  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford, 
matriculating  at  Queen's  College  but  remo\ang  two  years  later  to 
Magdalen  College,  which  had  awarded  him  a  scholarshij)  for  excel- 
lence in  Latm  verse  compositicm.  At  the  University  he  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  his  fellow-student,  Saeheverell,  and  this 
friendship  ajjjjears  to  have  continued  unbroken  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  political  opinion  that  existed  between  them  from  the 
first. 

Addison  was  intended  for  the  Church,  and  being  naturally  of  a 
serious  and  sedate  disposition  he  became  an  ardent  student  and 
admirer  of  MUton  and  the  other  Puritan  writers  of  the  preceding 
generatitm,  from  whom  he  imbibed  a  fcmdness  for  religicms  reflec- 
tion, a  love  of  Biblical  research,  and  a  mild  jjassion  for  the  abstract 
principles  advocated  by  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  period.  Oxford 
was  at  that  time  the  educaticmal  stronghold  of  Toryism,  and  the 
apjiearance  there  of  a  promising  young  Wliig  was  sufficiently 
phenomenal  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party.  Halifax  and  Somers  warmly  encouraged  the  literary  aspi- 
rations of  the  young  Oxcmian,  and  he  consecjuently  abandoned  his 
intention  of  entering  the  Church,  though  he  never  gave  up  his 
early  c(m\iclion8  on  the  side  of  true  religion,  nor  the  habit  of 
unconscious  sermonizing  into  which  he  had  been  beguiled  by  his 
early  training. 
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In  1693  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and  in  this  year  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  literary  career  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun.  His 
political  friends  conld  not  yet  see  their  way  to  do  much  more  than 
encourage  him  by  promises,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  earned 
a  somewhat  precarious  subsistence  and  a  steadily  growing  rej^u- 
tation  by  his  pen.  A  poem  addressed  to  the  veteran  Dryden,  and 
incorporated  by  him  in  his  Miscellanies,  some  excellent  translations 
and  imitations  of  the  classics,  laudatory  verses  on  contemporary 
great  men,  a  turgid  poem,  "  To  the  King.''  celebrating  the  conti- 
nental wars  of  "William  III.,  with  the  taking  of  Namur,  and  other 
pieces  of  a  like  kind  at  length  convinced  Somers  that  his  party 
and  the  nation  at  large  would  jjrofit  by  affording  the  young  poet 
the  means  of  more  extended  observation  and  study  of  mankind. 
Accortlinglv,  in  1699,  ho  received  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  to 
enable  him  "  to  travel  and  qualify  himself  to  serve  His  Majesty." 
The  next  three  or  four  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland.  During 
his  travels  he  was  unconsciously  perfecting  his  literary  style  V)y 
jotting  down  descriptions  and  observations  in  the  easy  and  familiai; 
language  of  ordinary  correspondence.  His  Letter  from  Italy  is 
by  far  the  best  of  his  more  pretentious  poems,  though  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  survived  as  a  j^art  of  the  permanent  literature  of 
the  language. 

The  death  of  William  and  downfall  of  the  Whig  administration 
put  an  end  to  his  travels,  and  in  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Kitcat  Club,*  the 
rendezTS'ous  and  rallying  point  of  the  "\ATiig  gentry. 

In  1704  Godolpliin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Halifax,  employed 
him  to  write  Tlie  Campaigii,  celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
and  rewarded  him  for  his  services  by  appointing  him  to  succeed  the 
celebrated  Locke  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals  in  Excise.  "  The 
Campaign "  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  due  rather 
to  the  ])atriotism  of  the  readers  than  to  the  poetic  merit  of  the 
comjjosition.  One  merit,  however,  it  does  possess  ;  it  is  the  first 
poem  of  the  kind  in  which  the  old  machinery  of  gods  and  demi- 
gods is  discarded,  and  the  actors  are  presented  to  us  as  living, 
rational  human  beings. 

Henceforward  the  career  of  Addison  was  a  continual  triumph  in 
public,  though  marred  by  the  domestic  unhappiness  that  has  ren- 
dered wretched  the  lives  of  so  many  of  oiir  best  and  purest  masters 
of  English  literature.  Transferred  from  his  garret  in  the  Hay- 
market  by  the  success  of  The  Camjxihi,  his  advancement  was 
jihenomenally  rapid ;  he  speedily  became  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

*So  r.aincd  from  i's  meeting  at  the  house  of  one  Chiistopher,  or  Kit,  Cat. 
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(1706);  accompaaied  Halifax  (1707),  as  Secretary,  in  his  mission 
to  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover;  entered  parliament  ( 1708 ) 
for  the  old  pocket-borough  of  Lostwithiel;  went  to  Ireland  as 
Secretary  under  the  regime  of  Lord  Wharton  (1709) ;  and  in  1710 
was  returned  for  Malmesbury,  which  he  represented  (being  six 
times  re-elected  )  till  his  death. 

Th3  \-irtual  failure  of  the  Government  ui  the  ])rosecution  of  his 
friend  Sacheverell  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  ministry  in 
1710,  and  gave  Addison  the  opportunity  of  enriching  our  litera- 
ture with  a  series  of  gracefiil,  pohshed,  and  refined  essays,  hailed 
in  his  own  day  with  an  eager  enthusiasm  such  as  has  never  been 
extended  to  similar  productions,  read  and  studied  with  a  keen 
delight  by  every  reader  since  their  first  appearance,  and  destiaed 
to  maintain  their  place  as  models  of  style  so  long  as  English  litera- 
ture and  the  English  language  shaU  endure. 

Durijig  Addison's  absence  in  Ireland  his  old  schooKellow,  Steele, 
had  originated  the  periodical  misceUany,  by  the  production  of  the 
Tatler,  ■'  a  tri-weekly  sheet,  gi'S'ing  the  latest  items  of  news,  and 
following  them  up  with  a  tale  or  essay."  Addison  recognized  the 
authorship  at  once,  and  aided  the  enterprise  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  April,  1709.  till  the  close  of  the  series  in  January,  1711. 
The  Tatler  was  followed  by  the  daily  Spectator,  a  non-political 
journal,  to  the  pages  of  which  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  others 
contributed  some  of  the  most  dehghtfiil  papers  to  be  found  in  the 
ephemeral  hterature  of  any  country  or  of  any  age.  Addison,  in- 
deed, regarded  his  contributions  as  by  no  means  ephemeral.  In 
the  tenth  number  he  teUs  us,  with  a  spice  of  the  pardonable  egotism 
from  which  he  was  by  no  means  free,  that  as  Socrates  had  "  brought 
philosophy  dovsTi  from  heaven  to  inhabit  among  men; — I  should  be 
ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  mo  that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out 
of  closets  and  libraries,  schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clubs  and 
assembhes,  at  tea-tables  and  in  coffee-houses."  A  certain  kind  of 
philosophy  he  undoul)tedly  did  bring  before  the  reading  public 
of  his  day — the  philosophy  of  patience,  resignation,  and  sound 
common  sense. — but  the  reader  will  search  the  pages  of  the  Spec- 
tator in  vain  for  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  depth  of  philo- 
sophical insight  displayed  by  John  Locke,  lais  predecessor  in  the 
Commissionership  of  Excise,  or  even  by  Pope,  his  co-laborer  in 
the  pages  of  the  Spectator.  Addison  was  by  no  means  a  profound 
thinker  ;  nor  was  profound  thought  needed  for  the  production  of 
such  essays,  letters,  witticisms,  and  criticisms  as  those  with  which 
he  delighted  his  contemporaries.  Men  were  weary  of  the  long 
political  struggle  that  had  been  strangling  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  and  they  gladly  welcomed  the  light  grace  and  tender 
humor  of  the  caisc^Uaiieoiis  papers,  in  which  tl4«  lessons  of  toler- 
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ance,  kindness,  and  Christian  charity  were  taught  so  wisely  and 
so  well. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  the  Gnardmn,  the  Freeholder,  and 
the  Whig  Examiner,  together  with  The  Late  Trial  and  Conviction 
of  Count  Tariff, — an  attack  on  the  Tories  for  their  share  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  written  in  reply  to  Arbnthnofs  satirical  History 
of  John  Bull — complete  the  series  of  Addison's  political  writings  ; 
but  none  of  these  productions,  though  successful  enough  at  the 
time,  can  be  said  to  have  survived,  nor  is  any  of  them  marked  by 
that  well-bred,  gentlemanly  grace  that  so  distiuctly  marks  his 
papers  in  the  Spectator. 

In  1713,  Addison's  tragedy,  Cato,  was  produced,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  thunders  of  apjjlause, — the  Whigs  extolling  it  as  a  plea 
for  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  Tories  supporting  it  to  show 
their  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  pretending  to  recognize  the  great 
Whig  general,  Marlborough,  in  the  character  of  Julius  Cfeeai'. 

The  sudden  death  of  Queen  Anne  brought  the  Whigs  and  Addi- 
son once  more  into  power,  and  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  Lords  Justices,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1716  he  married  the  Countess  dowager  of  Warwick, 
■with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived  unhap23ily  ;  and  in  1719,  after 
an  inglorious  quarrel  with  his  old  friend  Steele,  the  greatest  master 
of  English  proso  that  the  century  had  produced,  died  the  peaceful 
death  of  a  Christian,  in  presence,  it  is  said,  of  his  step-son,  the 
young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  bed-side 
to  see  how  a  Christian  could  die. 

The  prose  style  of  Addison  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  free- 
dom from  mannerism  of  any  kind,  and  perhaps  the  best  service  he 
has  rendered  to  hterature  is  the  useful  lesson  he  has  taught — that 
the  ordinary  language  of  everyday  life  is  eminently  suited  to 
literary  requirements,  and  that  the  easy  colloquial  grace  of  a  weU- 
bred  gentleman  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  style  of  noble  and 
dignified  eloqiaence.  Other  services,  too,  he  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture ; — he  was  the  first  to  bring  MUton's  writings  to  the  notice  of 
the  reading  world  ;  he  was  the  first  to  discard  the  abstird  machi- 
nery of  mythology  from  modern  poetry  ;  he  was  among  the  first 
to  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  pubhc  instead  of  relying  merely  on 
the  patronage  of  some  great  man  for  the  success  of  his  hterary 
jiroductions  ;  and,  finally,  he  and  his  friend  Steele  have  left  us  a 
portrait-gallery  of  characters  from  which  the  Sternes,  Dickenses, 
Thackerays  and  others  have  been  able  to  draw  their  most  hfe-hke 
figures  without  in  the  shghtest  degree  despoiling  the  original 
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THE  GOLDEN  SCALES. 

The  extract  is  from  the  Spectator  of  August  21,  1712,  and  is  a 
very  fair  specimen  of  Addison's  average  style  in  his  didactic  essays. 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  inculcate  the  soiuid  practical  lesson 
'*  not  to  despise  or  value  any  things  for  their  appearances,  but- 
according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  value  ;"'  and  the  essayist  very 
gracefully  leads  up  to  this  object  by  an  appropriate  introduction 
recounting  the  manner  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  estimates  the 
affairs  of  earth  according  to  ancient  mythology  and  the  records  of 
inspired  writ. 

To  the  instances  given  in  the  text  the  author  might  have  added 
the  descripti(m  given  by  Arctinus  of  IVIiletus,  of  the  weighing  by 
Apollo  and  Mercury  of  the  fates  of  Achilles  and  Meumon.  It  cor- 
responds with  ]Milt<  )n'8  account  more  closely  than  either  of  those 
given  in  the  t^xt,  the  opponents  being  represented  in  the  scales 
by  their  respective  genii,  or  familiar  guardian  spirits. 

Iloiiier'!*  balance — The  allusion  here  is  to  the  passage  in 
the  17th  ]3ook  of  the  lUad,  in  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  repre- 
sented as  balancing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  the  bravest 
chiefs,  res])ectively,  of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks.  The  scale  of 
Hector  is  represented  by  Homer  as  descending,  thus  foreshadow- 
ing his  descent  to  the  tomb.  In  an  earUer  book,  the  8th,  the  fates 
of  Greece  and  Troy  in  an  impending  struggle  are  weighed,  but 
on  that  occasion,  inasmuch  as  Achilles  had  retired  from  acMve 
participation  in  the  war,  the  scale  of  Greece  is  in  like  manner 
made  to  descend  in  presage  of  their  defeat.  Virgil's  description 
is  a  paraphrsise  of  Homer's,  and  accordingly  the  fatal  lot  is  shown 
by  the  descent  of  the  scale.  Milton's  description  depicts  the 
would-be  combatants  as  represented  in  the  scales,  and  Satan  is 
shown  "how  light,  how  weak,"  &c. 

Ilomcr'!^  birthplace  is  uncertain  ;  the  following  elegiac 
couplet  names  the  more  important  of  the  many  places  that 
claimed  the  honor  : — 

Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodus,  Argos,  Athennc, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Homere,  tua. 

The  universal  belief  of  antiquity  was  that  he  was  blind,  but 
beyond  this  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  we  know  notliing  more  than  that 
he  com])osed,  but  did  not  write,  his  two  immortal  ])oenis  al)out 
the  eighth  century,  B.C.  The  Iliad  celebrates  the  "wrath  of 
Achilles  "  against  Agamemnon,  the  captain-general  of  the  Greeks, 
with  its  causes,  consequences,  and  ultimate  appeasement.  In  the 
OdijHKey  are  celebrated  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus J  oa 
his  retiira  voyage  from  the  siege  of  Troy. 
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Hector — son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba,  was  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Trojan  heroes.  His  death  at  the  hands  of  Achilles, 
and  the  lamentations  at  his  burial  form  some  of  the  most  striking 
and  pathetic  episodes  of  the  Hiad. 

Aeliilles — son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  and  the  sea-nymph 
Thetis,  was  the  representative  hero  of  the  Greeks  during  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Trojan  war.  Mythology  represents  in  several  forms 
the  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  be  long-Hved.  She  is 
represented  as  trying  to  render  him  invulnerable  by  placing  him 
in  boiling  water,  according  to  one  account,  or  in  fire,  as  another 
version  gives  it,  and  anointing  his  body  with  ambrosia  ;  while  a 
later  and  more  popular  form  of  the  myth  describes  his  being  dipped 
in  the  river  Styx  and  thus  rendered  invidnerable  except  in  the  heel, 
by  which  his  mother  had  held-  him  during  his  immersion.  In  the 
Iliad  he  appears  as  the  leader  of  the  Hellenes,  a  name  then  apphed 
only  to  the  tribe  commanded  by  him,  but  subsequently  extended 
so  as  to  embrace  aU  of  Greek  extraction  wherever  situated. 

Turnu§ — prince  of  the  Rutuli,  was  a  rival  of  ^neas  for  the 
hand  of  Lavinia,  and  was  slain  by  him  in  single  combat. 

adicas — Next  to  Hector  the  prize  of  valor  amongst  the  Trojans 
must  be  awarded  to  ,3Eneas.  Virgil,  in  the  ^neid,  describes  his 
wanderings  and  vicissitudes  from  the  time"  of  his  escape  from  Troy 
tiU  his  landing  in  Italy,  where  he  married  Lavinia,  daughter  of 
king  Latinus,  and  became  the  father  of  ^neas  Silvius,  the  founder 
of  the  SUvian  dynasty  at  Alba  Longa  and  progenitor  of  Eomulus, 
the  equally  mythical  founder  and  first  king  of  Rome. 

Virgil — Pubhus  Virgihus  Maro  was  born  at  Andes,  a  small 
village  near  Mantua,  70  b.  c.  The  loss  of  his  small  patrimony 
drove  him  to  Home  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Augustus 
and  his  j^rime  minister  Maecenas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet  Horace 
and  other  celebrated  writers  of  the  jjeriod.  His  immortal  epic,  the 
u^neid,  has  justly  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  epic  poets, 
where  he  stands  side  by  side  in  the  temple  of  fame  with  Homer 
and  our  own  Milton. 

The  great  king  of  Babylon — Belshazzar,  associated  with 
his  father  Naboimedus  (Labynetus)  as  joint  ruler  of  Babylon, 
see  Daniel  v.  1-30.  The  joint  sovereignty  of  Labynetus  and  his 
son  accounts  for  the  pecuhar  form  of  the  reward  conferred  on 
Daniel  for  his  interpretation  of  the  mystic  writing — See  Eawhn- 
Bon,  as  quoted  in  Testimony  of  the  Ages. 

Other  plaees  of  the  holy  ^vritings — in  Joh,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Proverbs.  The  idea  of  weighing  the  fates  of  mortals  was 
a  very  common  one  in  the  ancient  world,  and  is  portrayed  on  many 
of  the  Egyptian  papyri  and  monuments. 
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Forcffoliiisr  instaitces,  =  preceding,  forementioned,  exam, 
•j  jes.  The  word  forego,  as  used  here  (A.S. /ore  =  in  front,  and 
yy?i  =  to  go)  is  not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  other  verb  forego  = 
tvj  give  np,  to  relinqnish,  which  should  be  spelt /ort/o  (A.S.  for,  a 
privative  prefix,  and  gdn  =  to  go)  as  in/orbid,  forget,  &c. 

A<1<lre!«!>iiig:  tlicnisclvcs,  =  directing,  getting  ready — -(L. 
ad,  and  dircctiis,  p.  p.  of  dirkjo,  the  low  Latin  form  of  which  is 
drietufi). 

l{et\%iKt  Astrapa  and  the  Scorpion  sign — The  constel- 
lation Libra  (the  Scales)  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  between 
Virgo  ( the  Virgin )  and  the  Scorpion.  Lucan  and  Virgil  ( Eel.  4-6 ) 
identify  Astraea  with  the  constellation  Virgo;  and  Ovid  represents 
her  ( Astras'i )  as  the  goddess  of  Justice,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Themis.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  order  may  be  easily  remem- 
bered from  the  following  (almost)  doggerel  stanza  : — 

The  Kam,  tbe  Bull,  the  heavenly  Twins, 
Then  next  the  Crab  the  Lion  shines. 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales  ; 
The  Scorpion,  Arcker,  »nd  He-Goat, 
The  man  that  holds  the  Watering-pot, 

And  li'ish  with  glittering  scales. 

Pendulous — derived  directly  from  the  'LdAmpendxiliis  =  hang- 
mg,  cf.  pendere  =  to  hang. 

Baianecd — Fr.  balance,  Lat.  hilanx,  th.  &ts  =  twice,  i.e.  dou- 
ble and  hinx=-  dish,  or  hollow  vessel,  cf.  lacus,  Eng.  lake. 

Ponders — lit.  weighs,  then  metaphorically,  weighs  in  mind. 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage  is  much  more 
poetical  than  its  ordinary  metaphorical  sense. 

Sequel  {seqvein,  se(/»or  =  to  follow)  =  that  which  shows  the 
consequence,  or  result.     Note  the  peculiar  use  of  each. 

Kiek'd  the  beam — swung  in  against  and  struck,  kicked,  the 
beam,  or  bar,  of  the  scales,  thereby  sho^\ing  its  extreme  hghtness. 
Kick,  th.  Welsh  cicio,  to  strike  with  the  cic,  or  foot. 

Fiend,  Satan — Both  words  mean  an  enemy,  a  hater.  Fiend, 
p.  p.  of  A.  S.  fion  ^=  to  hate,  as  friend  is  the  p.  p.  oifri  =  to  love — 
cf,  Freya,  the  Venus,  goddess  of  love,  of  the  Teutons.  Satan  is 
from  the  Hel)rew  Satan  ^--  to  persecute. 

Siiiee  tiiine,  &e. — Obviously  strength,  not  arms.  Supply 
the  elhpses  in  the  whole  passage  from  Milton.  Parse  mine — nor 
more. 

Yon — common  enough  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  IVIil- 
ton,  now  only  used  as  a  provincial  colloquialism.  Same  root  as 
yea,  yes,  yet,  ye,  you. 

Amusing  tliougiits — Thomson  uses  the  word  amusive;  is 
there  any  difference  between  the  words?  Thought,  A.  S.  thencan 
-=  to  think. 
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Metliought,  =  it  seemed  to  me.  A.  S.  fhincan  =  to  seem. 
The  worii  is  only  used  in  a  quasi-impersonal  way,  having  always 
a  noim  sentence  for  its  subject;  me  being  an  indirect  dative  object. 

Replaced  =  placed  again.     What  is  its  present  meaning  ? 

Cliain  in  the  same  metal — Translate  into  modem  English. 

Essay,  cf.  assay. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  exagium, 
Gr.  t^dyiov,  and  originally  meant  a  tceighing,  so  that  it  is  used 
here  in  its  strictly  hteral  sense.  Give  the  present  meaning  of  the 
word.     How  does  it  differ  from  assay,  its  original  form  ? 

Note  the  delicate  humor  and  sound  common  sense  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  extract  ;  and,  having  carefully  read  it,  reproduce  it  in 
your  own  words.  Excellent  themes  for  composition  may  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  the  real  and  apparent  values  of  the  several 
quahties  and  endowments  mentioned.  Observe  the  prei^onderating 
weight  of  Eternity  ;  the  surjjrising  effect  of  vanity  ;  the  value  of 
adversity  ;  the  equality  of  avarice  and  poverty,  of  riches  and  con- 
tent ;  the  enhanced  value  of  one  good  quaUty  by  having  another 
added  to  it ;  and  the  graceful  play  of  the  serio-comic  paragraph 
immediately  jireceding  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  brief  concluding 
reflection. 

Give  the  exact  meanings  of  the  words  used  to  indicate  the 
several  quahties,  good  or  bad,  mentioned  in  the  extract. 

^'  In  the  dialect  of  men,  Calamities.  In  the  Ian* 
guag^e  of  the  gods,  Blessings  " — Compare  with  the  senti- 
ment here  expressed  Shakspeare's — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  Adversity;" 

and  Longfellow's  beautiful  lines  in  Resignation: — 

"  Let  us  be  patient ;  what  we  call  Afflictions 
Not  from  the  ground  arise  ; 
And  oftentimes  celestial  Benedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise." 

IVatural  parts — i.e.,  cleverness,  intellect— often  used  in  this 
sense  by  writers  of  Adihson's  time. 

Phenomenon — Gr.  (paivo/nat,  first r^foi  appearance,  and 
by  an  easy  addition,  an  nnusual  appearance. 

Fails  of  dashing; — would  now  be  regarded  as  an  Archaism. 
What  is  the  present  form?  Impertinence — that  which  does 
not  belong  to  ( in,  not,  and  pertinens,  belonging  to)  the  matter. 
Distinguish  impertinence,  impudence,  insoJcnce.  , 

The  lirst  trial — What  trial  ?  Refer  to  the  passage  in  the 
extract. 

Throiving  into  one  scale— and  in  the  other — "Bonus 
dormitat  Homerus."  Even  Addison  sometimes  nods.  See  also 
the  opening  sentence  of  the  extract,  and  re-write  both  paragraphs. 

A  iientral  pajjcr — The  Spectator  was  the  first  successful 
non-political  paper  published  in  England. 
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FEOM  "CATO." 


TIic  Dramatic  Unities. — Cato  is  classical  in  form  as  well 
as  iu  plot.  Addison's  fondness  for  the  classical  productions  of 
antiquity  made  him  choose  the  classiciil  model  for  his  tragedy 
in  preference  to  the  model  of  the  romantic  drama  followed  by 
Shakspeare  and  all  our  best  Enghsh  dramatists.  The  most  ob- 
\'ious  point  of  difference  between  these  two  schools  is  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  romantic  and  the  adoption  by  the  classical  school  of 
the  three  dramatic  Unities  in  tragedy  as  laid  down  in  Aristotle's 
Trea'ise  of  Poetri/ ;  these  are: — (1).  Unity  of  Action,  requiring  that 
the  action  must  be  on.e,  complete,  and  important  (Shakspeare  also 
adheres  to  this  unity  in  all  his  tragedies  except  the  historical  plays, 
in  which  there  is  often  a  second  plot  as  well  as  the  main  one).  (2). 
Unity  of  Time,  requiring  that  the  incidents  represented  should  all 
take  plago  within  a  jjeriod  of  twenty-four  hours.  ( 3. )  Unity  oj 
place,  requiring  that  the  action  should  be  confined  to  one  place, — 
a  rule  followed  by  the  Greeks  in  general,  though  not  positively 
laid  down  by  Aristotle.  The  early  tragedians  of  Italy,  and  also 
the  dramatists  of  France  adhered  closely  to  these  rules;  biit  the 
fervid  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Enghsh  made  them  in- 
tensely fond  of  dramas  with  historic,  national  plots,  and  these 
made  it  impossible  to  observe  the  Unities.  For  an  account  of  the 
prodiiction  of  Cato,  see  "  Biographical  Sketch,"  above. 

Cato,  Uticensis,  bom  95  B.  c,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  proud  love  of  his  country, 
and  her  republican  form  of  government.  At  TJtica  he  heard  of  the 
overthrow  of  Pompey  and  the  republic  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  after 
reading  Phccdo,  one  of  Plato's  Socratic  dialogues,  a  treatise  On  the 
Immortal  it  II  of  the  Soul,  ho  committed  suicide  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  his  Stoic  philosophy,  46  b.  c. 

Plato,  tlioii  rcasoiicst  iveii.  Plato,  so  named  from  the 
breadth  of  his  shoulders;  Gk.  TtAarvi  =  broad,  was  one  of  the 
inost  eminent  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  He  was  born  at 
Athens,  430  b.  c,  and  begim  early  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrate-s,  and  afterwards  ])ublished  a  modified  exposition  of 
that  great  teacher's  system  of  philosophy  in  a  series  of  Dialogues. 
Plato  himself  foimded  a  school  of  philoso])hy  in  Athens,  teaching 
his  disciples  in  the  Museum  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  whence  his 
system  was  known  as  the  Academic,  and  we  derive  our  word 
Academy.     His  death  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  347  B.  o. 

Compare  and  contrast  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  soliloquy 
«vitb  those  in  Hanilet's  celebrutod  "  To  bo  or  not  to  be,"  etc. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT.— 1667-1745. 

Misjudged  HosPiTAiiiTT.      From  The  Tatlek,  March  6,   1711. 
Extract  XVI.,  page  93. 

fSioj^rapliiCHl  Sketch. — Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in 
Dublin,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1667;  and  from  the  hour  of  hia 
birth  he  was  forced  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  dependence,  so  that 
in  his  very  infancy  was  planted  the  germ  of  that  despondent  gloom 
which  overshadowed  his  whole  Hfe,  rendering  him  a  moody  misan- 
thrope in  his  years  of  manhood  and  culminating  in  the  total  loss 
of  reason  a  few  years  before  his  death.  His  father,  an  agent  for 
the  EngUsh  proprietors  of  some  Irish  estates,  died  some  time  be- 
fore Jonathan's  birth,  leaving  his  widow  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  her  imborn  child's  uncle,  Godwin.  This  kind 
relation  undertook  to  educate  his  little  nephew,  and  sent  him  at 
the  age  of  six  to  the  then  celebrated  school  of  Kilkenny,  and  after- 
wards had  him  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  Swift's  university  career 
was  by  no  means  distinguished,  and  he  barely  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining his  degree  "  by  special  favor."  In  1688  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  obtained  an  apjiointment  as  private  secretary  to 
Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married  a  distant  relation  of  Mrs. 
S^-ift  ;  but  after  spending  here  two  years  in  unremitting  study  he 
resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  shortly 
afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  hving  of 
Kilroot  through  the  influence  of  his  former  patron.  A  few  years 
of  life  as  a  country  parson  proved  sufficient  to  make  him  utterly 
weary  of  the  occupation,  and  he  returned  to  his  former  position  at 
the  earnest  request  of  Sir  W.  Temple.  During  this  second  resi- 
dence at  Temple's  ho  became  acquainted  with  Esther  Johnson, 
an  orphan  dependent  of  the  family,  the  "  SteUa  "  whose  life  was 
thenceforth  so  strangely  connected  with  his  own.  She  became 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  were  his 
real  sentiments  as  regards  her ;  he  sjieaks  to  her  and  of  her  some- 
times in  terms  of  the  fondest  endearment,  sometimes  with  an  almost 
ferocious  impatience ;  at  one  time  he  describes  his  love  in  phrases 
of  ideal  purity,  at  another  he  descends  to  language  the  vilest  and 
most  impure ;  that  his  treatment  of  her  was  altogether  shameful  is 
undeniable,  nor  has  any  adequate  explanation,  much  less  palliation 
of  it,  been  yet  advanced.  They  were  secretly  married  in  1716 ;  and 
she  Lived  in  his  house  or  neighborhood  for  twenty-eight  years ;  but 
dixring  all  that  time  they  never  met  except  in  the  presetice  of  a 
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third  person.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Swift,  with  his  morbid 
dread  of  insanity,  may  have  been  afraid  to  expose  any  child 
of  his  to  the  risk  of  inheriting  so  terrible  a  curse?  The  conjec- 
ture is  given  here  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  if  this  be  the  true 
explanation  it  would  account  not  only  for  his  strange  conduct 
towards  Stella,  but  also  for  his  conduct  towards  Vanessa  and  Va- 
rina.  With  the  former  of  these,  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  he  car- 
ried on  what  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  Platonic  flirtation 
both  before  and  after  his  marriage  with  Stella;  but  she,  poor  girl! 
lavished  on  him  all  the  wealth  of  her  young  affections,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  learning  of  his  secret  marriage. 
Yarina,  Miss  "Waring,  was  the  sister  of  his  college  chum,  and 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  acquaintance  she  was  coy 
and  cold  while  ho  was  ardent  and  impetuoiis;  but  on  her  sud- 
den relenting  he  at  once  changed,  and  forthwith  began  to  urge 
all  the  objections  to  their  union  with  wliich  she  had  at  first 
met  his  advances.  That  three  such  women  should  have  loved  him 
so  sincerely,  two  of  them  literally  dying  for  want  of  his  affection, 
proves  that  he  must  have  been  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  pleasing;  that  he  should  so  morbidly  have  shrunk  from 
matrimony,  and  that  when  forced  into  it  to  jjrotect  Stella's  repu- 
tation, he  should  so  carefully  have  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  becoming  the  father  of  a  family  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
theory  hitherto  advanced,  and  if  the  solution  offered  above  be  not 
the  correct  one,  it  is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  those  offered 
by  his  numerous  biographers.  Swift  began  his  literary  career  as 
an  ardent  Whig,  but,  being  shamefully  neglected  by  his  political 
friends,  he  became  an  equally  ardent  supporter  of  the  Tories  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  government,  and  formed  very  close  ties 
of  friendship  with  Pope,  BoHngbroke,  and  Harley.  His  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,  of  which  11,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  months, 
1712,  was  probably  the  most  successful  political  pamphlet  ever 
written;  it  converted  the  nation  from  its  fondness  for  one  of  the 
most  popular  wars  that  England  had  ever  undertaken,  and  made 
the  people  as  clamorous  for  peace  on  any  terms  as  they  had  been 
zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  at  any  cost.  Swift  demand- 
ed an  EngUsh  bishopric,  which  Harley  would  have  gladly  given 
him;  but  the  queen  refused  point  blank  to  elevate  to  the  episcojjal 
bench  the  man  who  had  written  the  unorthodox,  almost  anti- 
Christian,  Ta'e  of  a  Tub,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  which  ho  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  sen- 
tence of  exile.  In  Ireland,  however,  he  speedily  became  a  dan- 
gerous power,  acquiring  an  unbounded  ascendancy  over  the  people 
by  his  urgent  advocacy  of  their  interests.  The  iniqtiitous  sup- 
preeaion  of  the  wooUen  trade,  ULder  William  III.,  and  the  failure 
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to  encourage  linen  manufactures  as  an  offset,  according  to  agree- 
ment, had  produced  most  serious  loss  and  injury  to  the  country, 
and  Swift  first  taught  the  people  to  retaliate  by  refusing  to  use  or 
wear  any  article  of  English  manufacture.  Subsequently  his  Dra- 
pier\s  Letters  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a  fury  against  the  imlaw- 
ful  patent  granted  to  one  Wood  for  the  manufacture  of  a  copper 
coinage  for  Ireland.  "  Wood's  pence"  were  suppressed;  and  Ire- 
laud  lor  the  first  time  learned  how  powerfully  her  voice  could  ring 
when  she  threw  down  the  barriers  of  faction,  and  her  sons  combiaed 
for  a  jjurely  national  purpose.  Walpole  was  furious :  he  had  in- 
deed serious  thoughts  of  arresting  the  turbulent  Dean,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  by  a  friend,  who  asked  him  where  he  could  find  ten 
thousand  men  to  send  over  with  the  officer  to  serve  the  writ.  His 
influence  in  Ireland,  however,  brought  him  no  personal  advance- 
ment, and  he  was  compelled  to  see  men  infinitely  inferior  to  him- 
self in  genius  preferred  before  him.  This  failure  to  reap  any  ade- 
quate reward  for  his  labours,  added  to  his  domestic  difficulties  and 
his  constant  dread  of  insanity,  soured  a  disposition  natiiraUy 
gloomy  if  not  morose,  and  made  him  at  last  an  almost  fiendish 
hater  of  his  felJow-men.  In  nearly  every  line  he  exhibits  his  want 
of  sy  nipathy  with  mankind,  running  over  the  whole  scale  of  hos- 
tile composition  from  delicate  raillery  to  the  most  contemptuous 
scorn,  till  he  at  last  foiuid  himself  isolated  and  abandoned  in  his 
old  age;  the  curse  he  had  so  long  dreaded  came  upon  him,  for  the 
last  few  years  of  his  lonely  life  he  was  absolutely  insane ;  the  cor- 
rosion of  his  heart  and  soul  wrought  the  corrosion  of  his  intellect, 

"And  Swift  expired,  a  changeling  and  a  show." 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Battle  of  the 
Books,  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
ancients  and  the  modems ;  the  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
a  stinging  satire  on  the  political,  philosophical,  and  social  institu- 
tions of  mankind,  which,  beginning  with  sarcastic  thrusts  at  his 
personal  enemies,  rises  to  a  chmas  of  misanthropical  malevolence, 
in  which  the  whole  human  race  is  held  up  to  obloquy  and  scorn  ; 
and  an  immense  number  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  essays,  and  other 
productions,  all  marked  by  the  same  irony,  sarcasm,  and  misan- 
thropy in  which  lay  at  once  his  power  and  his  punishment.  Such 
a  genius  as  Swift's  might  have  produced  many  a  poem  to  dehght 
and  elevate  the  race  ;  his  powers  of  observation  were  exceptionally 
keen,  his  imagination  was  vivid  in  the  extreme,  and  his  command 
over  the  technical  difficulties  of  versification  and  of  rhyme  were 
absolutely  marvellous  ;  but  he  hated  his  species  too  cordially  to 
dream  of  gratifying  them,  and  the  powers  which  might  have  rival- 
led Dryden  and  Pope  in  satires  composed  iu  the  smooth  rhyming 
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pentameters,  that  tlioir  exanii^le  Lad  made  popular,  were  deliber- 
ately frittered  away  in  the  mtmiifacture  of  biting  lampoons  or 
flippant  epigrams,  in  the  jingling  octosyllabics  that  were  the  ab- 
horrence of  every  man  of  taste.  Numerous  indeed,  were  those  dwarf 
children  of  his  muse,  but  they  were  ejjhemeral ;  he  wrote  to  gra- 
tify the  ca])rice  of  the  moment  rather  than  for  jjosterity,  and  pos- 
terity has  repaid  him  by  consigning  his  effusions  to  well-merited 
oblivion. 


MISJUDGED  HOSPITALITY. 

This  short  essay  was  written  before  Swift  had  deserted  the  causa 
of  the  Wliigs,  and  while  he  was  still  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Addison  and  Steele.  It  has  not  much  of  the  malig- 
nant bitterness  of  his  later  writings, — if  it  had,  neither  Steele  nor 
Addison  would  have  Consented  to  its  insertion  in  the  kindly  pages 
of  the  Tatler, — but  it  exhibits  just  enough  of  the  tone  of  personal 
injury  to  mark  the  difference  between  Swift  and  his  coadjutors. 
How  gracefully  would  the  kindly  Addison,  for  instance,  or  even 
the  volatile  Dick  Steele,  have  taught  the  lesson  of  true  politeness, 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  enlarging  on  the  almost  grotesque  humour 
of  the  situation,  and  touching  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  personal 
inconvenience  suffered  by  the  victim  of  so  much  well-meant  but 
misjudged  hospitality. 

Murals — iiiiiiiiiers.  There  is  an  important  ethical  truth  em- 
bodied in  the  fact  that  in  so  many  langiiages  the  word  for  "  morals  " 
is  but  the  plural  form  of  the  word  used  in  the  singular  to  denote 
'  habit,'  '  custom,'  or  '  manner ' ;  the  aggregate  of  customs  or  habits 
does  indeed  mould  character  and  constitute  the  natural  code  of 
morah'ty.  Thus  the  Latin  inos=  custom,  mores  =  morals  ;  so, 
too,  the  Gk.  i'OoS  =  custom,  e'Jrj  =  morals.  Commerce  =  in- 
I  tercourse  ;  hence  its  present  meaning,  intercourse  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  trade.  Conversation,  not  merely  'interchange  of  words,' 
but  'mode  of  Ufe'  in  general.  Debiiucli  is  a  word  of  somewhat 
doubtful  etymology,  Fr.  debaucher  =  to  corrupt,  from  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  bauche  ;  but  the  exact  meaning  of  bauche 
is  very  uncertain, — some  make  it  =  a  row  of  bricks  or  stones  in  a 
building,  others  give  it  =  a  beam  or  frame  ;  according  to  the  first 
of  these  the  primary  meaning  of  debauch  is  deviation  from  a  right 
line,  according  to  the  second  it  would  be  removal  of  su])port, — 
either  of  which  leads  naturally  enough  to  the  present  meaning.  In 
a  vi»U  ;  mark  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Swift's  time 
in  the  employment  of  prepositions,  in  this  and  other  phrases  in 
the  extract.  Wliicli  I — opposed  ;  what  is  the  antecedent  of 
which? 
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p.  94.  Gilliflo\vcr.*«,  g  soft,  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  old 

Fr.  giroflee,  Lat.  caryopliyllam,  Gk.  Kapu6q)vX\oy  =  clove-tree, 
lit.  nut-leaf,  xapvor,  nut,  and  cpvXXoy  leaf;  the  term  comprises 
the  wall-flower,  stock,  clove-pink,  carnation,  etc.  Took  away 
my  !»tomacli,  explained  further  down  by  "  my  appetite  was 
quite  gone." 

Mr.  Bicker§lafr  was  one  of  the  many  noms  de  plume  over 
which  Swift  wrote  ;  Pope  gives  some  of  them  in  the  lines  in  which 
he  dedicated  the  Dunciad  to  him  : — 

"  Oh  !  thou,  whate%'er  title  please  thine  ear, 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver." 

Sinall-bccr  is  the  light  table  beer  commonly  used  as  a  dinner 
beverage  in  England  ;  October  is  the  strong,  heavy  ale  brewed 
in  that  month  from  the  newly  harvested  barley. 

p.  95.  Discolored  =  revealed,  indic;4ed  ;  give  its  present 
meaning.  Stiii;;;o  is  a  slang  term  for  old  beer,  or  other  sharp 
liquor,  that  stiug^i  the  palate.  Stale  beer  is  another  term  for 
old  beer,  allutliug  primarily  to  its  being  flat  and  insipid  from 
being  kept  too  long,  j^ecds,  see  Index.  Beings  once  or 
Iwice,  etc.,  T^a.rsQbeiag,  aal  forced  in  second  line  below. 


ALEXANDEE  POPE.— 1688-1744. 
From  the  Essay  on  Man.     Extract  XVII,  page  96. 

Biographical     Sketch. — Alexaitder  Pope  was  bom  in 

Lombard  street,  London,  on  May  22nd,  1688.  His  father,  a  linen 
merchant,  had  been  converted  to  the  R(iman  Catholic  laith  during 
a  residence  at  Lisbon,  and  the  great  Public  schools  and  Univer- 
Bities  of  England  were  consequently  closed  against  the  boy,  whose 
education  was  accordingly  conducted  in  private.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  placed  for  some  time  under  the  charge  of  a  priest 
named  Taverner,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  classics; 
but  being  sickly  and  deformed  from  his  birth  he  very  early  acquir- 
ed an  intense  love  of  reading  and  thus  made  up,  to  some  extent, 
by  his  own  private  study,  for  the  want  of  a  regular,  systematic 
education.  When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year  his  father  re- 
moved to  Blinfield,  in  Windsor  For.  st,  where  he  had  purchased 
some  property,  and  here  the  young  poet  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  classics,  and  began  to  form  a  poetical  style  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Dryden.  The  determination  to  be  a  poet 
vvas  formed  at  an  early  age, — 
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"  As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came." 

His  admiration  for  the  classic  poets  induced  him  to  bend  all  his 
energies  from  the  very  first  to  imitate  their  beauties,  and  long 
patient  effort  gained  him  his  reward;  he  became  the  most  perfect 
versifier  in  the  English  language,  the  acknowledged  and  absolute 
chief  of  the  Artificial  School  of  English  poetry.  In  Pope  the  re- 
action against  the  excesses  of  the  Romantic  School  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan poets  finds  its  culminating  point,  he  is  the  type  of  the  terse, 
melodious,  faultlessly  correct  classical  school  that  begins  Avith 
the  Restoration  and  fills  up  (almost  exclusively)  the  interval  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  Revolutions.  Pope  and  all  his 
school  are  deficient  in  earnestness  and  truthfulness  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, in  simpUcity  and  directness  of  expression ;  they  regarded  per- 
fection of  form  as  the  ideal  excellence  in  poetry,  and  looked  upon 
correctness  of  expression  as  far  superior  to  intensity  of  feeling. 
Cowper  very  fairly  says  of  him  that  he 

"  Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
And  every  warbler  had  his  tune  by  heart." 

Pope's  first  poem  was  an  Ode  on  SoUhicle,  suggested,  no  doubt, 
by  the  lonely  life  he  led  in  "Windsor  Forest.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  wrote  the  Pastoials,  the  publication  of  which  in  1709  gained 
him  the  favorable  notice  of  the  leading  wits  of  the  day.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  a  truly  meritor- 
ious work  in  itself,  and  absolutely  marvellous  as  the  production  of 
a  self-cultivated  poet  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old.  Ros- 
common's "  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  "  gave  him  some  of  the 
ideas  and  not  a  few  even  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  poem,  and 
he  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  Boileau,  Raj^in,  Bossu, 
Temple,  and  others  in  the  same  field,  not  to  mention  Horace's  per- 
ennial Art  of  Poetry ;  Dryden,  too,  his  acknowledged  master  and 
model,  had  gone  over  some  of  the  ground  in  his  "  Essay  on  Dra- 
matic Poesy;"  but  Pope's  wonderful  gift  of  resetting  old  literary 
gems  here  stands  him  in  good  stead,  and  all  through  the  Essay  we 
find  old  familiar  thoughts  occurring  with  all  the  fieshuess  and  the 
charm  of  novelty.  The  Messiah  was  first  jDublished  in  the  ^S'^jec- 
tator;  shortly  afterwards  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  appeared,  in- 
spired obviously  by  Dryden's  more  majestic,  though  less  brilliantly 
polished,  ode.  About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Swift, 
and  notwithstanding  their  great  disparity  in  age  a  very  close  and 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them,  and  continued  unbroken 
till  the  decay  of  Swift's  faculties  some  quarter  of  a  century  later. 
Swift  was  at  this  time  a  real  power  in  London  society,  and  he  used 
his  position  and  influence  to  procure  subscribers  for  Pope's  Trans- 
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lotion  of  Homer  (the  prospectus  of  which  wss  issued  in  1713), 
with  the  highly  gratifying  result  that  his  young  friend  realised 
some  $25,000  as  remuneration  for  his  labors.  Besides,  Swift  in 
troduced  and  recommended  him  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Tory  party, 
— Harley,  Bohugbroke,  and  Atterbury;  and  joined  him  and  las 
friend  Arbuthnot  iu  the  production  of  Mart  inns  Seriblerus,  the. 
origiual  of  the  more  famous  captain  and  ex-physician,  Lemuel 
Gulliver.  Pope  purchased  a  villa  at  Twickenham  with  a  portion 
ot  the  proceeds  of  Homer,  and  thenceforth  could 

"  live  and  thrive 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive." 

The  translation  of  the  Iliad  was  finished  in  1720;  the  Odyssey,  m 
which  he  had  the  help  of  Broome,  Fenton,  and  PameU,  appeared 
in  1726.  In  the  meantime  a  few  shorter  pieces  had  been  pub- 
lished:— the  Temple  of  Fame;  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an 
Unfortunate  Young  Lady,  a  pathetic  Httle  poem  beautifully 
expressed;  the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  sentimental  rather 
than  pathetic,  and  of  very  questionable  morality ;  Windsor  For- 
est, 1713,  recalls  his  youthful  impressions  of  the  surroundings  of 
his  home.  But  much  the  best  of  these  minor  poems — of  all 
his  poems,  in  the  opinion  of  some  excellent  judges,  Macaulay,  for 
example — was  the  Rajie  of  the  Lock,  1714,  a  delightful  mock- 
heroic  inspired  by  a  court  incident  of  the  day.  Lord  Petre  had 
surreptitiously  cut  off  a  ringlet,  or  lock,  of  hair  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  Arabella  Fermore;  and  the  matter 
had  been  quite  hotly  taken  ujj  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  so 
that  a  sUly  jest  had  well  nigh  resulted  in  a  serious  quarrel,  when 
Pope  gave  a  happy  turn  to  the  whole  affair  by  immortaUsing  the 
ravished  lock  in  this  "  dehcious  little  thing,"  the  Rape.  The  pub- 
lication of  Homer  and  the  fortune  it  proved  to  Pope,  excited  the 
envy  of  a  host  of  scribblers  of  the  meaner  sort,  who  avenged 
themselves  for  this  and  other  grievances  —  such  as  his  arro- 
gance, jealousy,  and  Hi-temper — by  a  perfect  shower  of  squibs  and 
lampoons  more  or  less  venomous.  Pope  retorted  in  the  Dunciad 
(which  appeared  anonymously  in  1728),  a  mock-heroic  epic  of  three 
cantos,  in  which  he  strikes,  stabs,  cuts,  and  thrusis  at  his  enemies 
with  a  savage  cruelty  and  splenetic  vindictiveness  absolutely  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  literature  of  the  world  and  utterly  unworthy 
of  his  own  reputation;  it  is  far  inferior  to  Dry  den's  great  satire 
both  as  regards  the  game  attacked  and  the  manner  of  the  on- 
slaught ;  one  can  hardly  help  wishing  that  it  were  possible  to  con- 
sign to  weU-merited  oblivion  such  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  mean- 
spirited  spite,  such  an  unworthy  pillorying  of  such  unworthy  vic- 
tims.    Theobald  is  awarded  th«»  crown  of  dulness  on  the  death  of 
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Shadwell  (whom  Dryden  had  impaled  in  the  "  MacFlecknoe ;  " ) 
bat  in  1742  a  fourth  canto  was  added  and  the  whole  satire  re-cast, 
CoUey  Gibber,  the  poet-'iaureate,  being  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
the  dunces  in  place  of  Theobald,  depored.  The  success  of  the 
Dunciad  taught  Pope  that  his  real  strength  lay  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  combining  personal  invective  with  moral  reflections 
in  that  epigrammatic,  antithetical  style  in  which  he  was  an  adept. 
At  Bolingbroke's  suggestion  he  produced  the  Essay  on  Man,  an- 
onymously, in  1732,  a  didactic  poem  for  which  Bohngbroke  sup-* 
plied  the  deistical  philosophy,  embalmed  by  Pope,  to  some  ex- 
tent unconsciously,  in  verse  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  he  has  given 
Tis.  Between  1731  and  1738  he  produced  the  various  satirical 
pieces  classed  luider  the  general  heads  of  Moral  Essays  and  Imi- 
tations of  Horace,  with  a  Prologue  and  also  an  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires — the  Prologue  taking  the  fonn  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ai'buth- 
not.  The  Essays  are  in  imitation  of  a  similar  series  by  the  great 
French  satirist  Boileau,  for  whose  works  Pope  had  always  a  warm 
admiration.  In  the  Imitations  he  attacked  the  celebrated  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  among  others;  he  had  at  one  time  fool- 
ishly tried  to  make  love  to  her,  getting  well  laughed  at  for  his  folly, 
and  now  he  tried  to  pay  her  off  with  his  wonted  vindictiveness. 
She  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  a  copy  of  "  Verses  "  she 
retahated  on  the  "  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham  "  very  much  in  hia 
own  freely  personal  style,  dubbing  him,  amongst  other  things, — 

"  A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race, 
That  is  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace." 

In  1737  he  published  a  collection  of  his  Letters,  some  of  them 
having  been  previously  published  without  his  sanction.  In  1744, 
whUe  preparing  for  a  new  edition  of  his  complete  works,  he  was 
seized  with  an  acute  attack  of  some  of  the  complicated  diseases 
from  which  he  had  never  been  free ;  and  on  May  30th,  after  a  full 
and  contrite  confession  he  received  absolution  and  took  his  last 
sacrament  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  of  his  church,  then  quietly 
breathed  his  last,  "  resigned,  and  wrapt  up  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man."     Ho  was  buried  in  a  vault  at  Twickenham  Church. 


FROM  THE  "ESSAY  ON  MAN." 

This  extract  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  Pope's  Essay, 
and  gives  an  impression  of  a  much  milder  and  purer  morality  than 
is  taught  by  that  composition  as  a  whole.  The  opinion  (juoted  in 
the  foot-note  on  page  96  of  the  High  School  Eeader  is  but  parti- 
ally true;  if  the  Essay  "  were  shivered  into  fragments,"  it  would  lose 
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a  very  great  deal  of  its  value  as  an  index  of  the  unwholesome  moral 
doctrines  instilled  into  the  author's  mind  by  BoliDgbroke-7-one  of 
the  most  subtle  of  the  deists  of  the  eighteenth  century; — nor  can 
the  fu  1  significance  of  the  maxima  laid  down  be  understood  by 
consideriog  them  apart  from  the  context.  The  Essay  on  Man  is 
Pope's  attempt  "  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  by  an 
elucidation  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  "  origin  of  evil."'  Shortly 
after  its  publication  Crousaz,  a  Swiss  professor,  pointed  out  that 
it  fails  to  connect  physical  evil  in  any  way  with  the  fall  of  man, 
and  that  it  does  not  account  for  moral  evil  by  ascribing  it  to  the 
original  sin  of  moral  agents  and  their  voluntary  abuse  of  their 
free  wOl,  nor  to  the  direct  or  indirect  agency  of  evil  spirits,  but 
that  it  represents  all  evil,  moral  and  physical,  as  a  part  of  God's 
providential  plan,  there  being  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
evil,  what  naen  caU  evil  being  only  relatively  so,  "  aU  partial  evil, 
universal  good."  Bishop  Warburton,  the  learned  author  of  that 
elaborate  paradox,  "The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,"  tried  hard, 
but  failed,  to  confute  Crousaz  and  to  prove  the  poem  thoroughly 
orthodox.  Now,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  whether 
it  were  orthodox  or  not, — that  is,  whether  it  conformed  or  not  to 
the  shibboleth  of  any  particular  church  or  sect, — pro\'ided  only 
that  it  were  distinctly  moral.  But  this  it  is  not ;  it  inculcates  that 
most  deadly  of  all  false  doctrines, — that  God  is  not  merely  the 
permitter,  but  that  he  is  the  designer,  the  author  of  evil.  The 
passages,  however,  in  which  such  teaching  occurs  have  been  omitted 
in  the  extract,  nor  would  any  useful  purpose  be  achieved  by  their 
insertion  here.  Other  objectionable  features  will  be  indicated  in 
the  notes. 

The  style  of  the  extract  sjieaks  for  itself;  it  fairly  blazes  with 
gems  of  the  very  choicest,  abounding  in  "  terse,  sonorous  couplets, 
brilliant  with  antithesis."  Hardly  has  even  Shakspeare  himself 
given  us  a  greater  number  of  apposite  phrases,  "  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words,"  than  we  have  adopted  from  the 
smooth,  terse,  melodious,  epigrammatic  verses  of  Pope ;  and  from 
none  of  his  other  poems  have  we  transformed  so  many  expressions 
into  proverbs  as  from  the  brilliant  Essay  on  Man. 

11.  1-22.*  Book,  of  fiitd.— Fatalism  \}SiS  the  most  important 
plank  in  Bolino^broke's  platform  of  philosophy;  and  fatalism,  com- 
bined with  a  pleasing  kind  of  pantheistic  optimism,  is  the  key -note 
of  this  extract  and  permeates  the  whole.  A.s  an  exercise  in  com- 
position, write  a  prose  paraphrase  of  the  extract,  bringing  out  the 
meaning  clearly;  a  number  of  other  compositions  may  be  writ- 


*  These  uumbera  refer  to  the  lines  as  they  are  printed  in  the  extract. 
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ten  in  the  form  of  essays  on  the  several  propositions  enunciated 
here  by  Pope.  Beings  (4);  parse  this  word;  and  analyse  the 
first  six  lines.  "Who  sees  AVitli  equal  eye,  &c. — The  indif- 
ference of  the  Deity  here  taught  is  worthy  of  Epicurus.  Contrast 
the  sentiment  with  the  divine  declaration; — "Ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows,"  Matt,  x.,  31,  Ltike  xii.,  7;  and,  again, 
"  What  shall  a  man  bo  profited,  if  he  shaU  gaia  the  whole  world, 
und  forfeit  his  Ufe?"  (or  soul),  Mdtt.  xvi.,  27; — there  are  in  fact 
few  things  in  the  Bible  more  striking  than  the  awful  sanctity  of 
human  Ufe,  the  iufiuito  value  of  the  human  soul,  inculcated  through- 
out its  pages ;  nowhere  does  it  attempt  to  value  them  by  a  mater- 
ial standard;  nowliere  does  it  confound  moral  and  material  pheno- 
mena, as  Pope  does  here  and  elsewhere:  in  the  material  world 
there  are,  of  course,  no  degrees  of  comparison  in  the  sight  of  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal;  but  in  the  moral  world,  contrasting  it  with 
the  material,  the  whole  world  cannot  be  set  in  the  scale  as  the 
equivalent  of  even  one  human  soul  or  life.  Hope  Iiiiiiibly,  &c. 
What  figure  of  speech  occurs  in  this  line?  Gives  iiol  lliee  to 
kiioiv,  not  unless  one  believes  in  Revelation,  which  is  here  ig- 
nored. Kiioiv — now— what  figure?  Parseto  be  (20);con- 
flncd  from  home  (21);  and  to  eome  (22). 

11.  23-36.  This  oft-quoted  passage  should  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory ;  it  gives  a  tolerably  fair  notion  of  the  materialistic  pantheism 
which  constitutes  so  much  of  the  natural  religion  of  the  pagan — 
the  ideal  of  the  Deist.  Ili§  soul  seems  to  stand  here  for  his 
mind  or  intellect.  Solar  walk,  the  ecliptic  or  jjath  of  the  sun 
(earth,  rather)  through  the  zodiac;  the  Milky  Way  is  a  curious 
zone  of  whitish  Hght  making  a  complete  tour  of  the  heavens  very 
nearly  in  the  path  of  a  great  circle  on  the  celestial  sphere;  it  "is 
foimd  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  by  billions,-  like  glitter- 
ing dust  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heavens." — HEUSCHEii. 
Pope's  Indian  was  not  well  up  in  his  natural  theology,  for  among 
the  savages  of  North  America  the  Milky  Way  was  believed  to  be 
the  path  travelled  by  the  spirits  on  their  way  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds.  Seraph's  fire. — Pope  follows  an  erroneous  derivation 
of  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  surajih  =to  burn;  Gesenius  derives 
it  more  correctly  from  an  Arabic  term  meaniag  liigh,  the  word 
serdphini  being  =  the  exalted  ones. 

11.  37-44.  These  lines  are  obviously  suggested  by  the  weU-known 
old  fable  of  the  '  BeUy  and  the  Members.'  Parse  what,  if,  and 
analyse  the  sentence.  Parse  jiisl  as  al>sur<l,  and  analyse  the 
period.  In  the  last  line  note  that  "  the  directing  mind  ordains," 
— not  merely  permits,  but  ordains— ihe  tasks,  pains,  &c. 

li.  45-58.  The  Pantheism  laid  down  here  very  closely  (but,  p-.o- 
bably,  unintent  i.onally )  resembles  the  jieculiar  ideas  enunciated  by 
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Milton  in  his  postliumons  work,  On  Christian  Doctrine.  See 
Notes,  p.  41.  Note  again  the  confusion  between  moral  and  ma- 
terial things,  and  Pope's  utter  failure  to  draw  the  distinction: 
humihty  is  a  very  graceful  attribute,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far; 
and  it  is  certainly  carrying  it  too  far  to  put  the  "  heart,"  with  all 
its  passions  and  possibilities,  on  a  level  with  the  insensate  "  hair." 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  Pope  merely  means  that  the  moral 
and  the  material  are  equal  in  being  aUke  perfect,  each  in  its  own 
and  separate  way;  he  does  not  mean  this,  on  the  contrary,  he  dis- 
tinctly puts  them  on  the  same  dead  level,  and  warns  us  to 

"Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things." 

11.  59-64.  Several  excellent  themes  for  composition  may  be  found 
in  these  few  lines.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  each  Line  by  ex- 
amples. 

11.  65-68.  The  description  of  vice  is  an  obvious  imitation  of 
Milton's  description  of  sin: — 

"  back  they  recoiled  afraid 
At  first,  and  called  me  Hin,  and  for  a  sign 
Portentous  held  me ;  but,  fauiiliar  grown, 
I  pleased,  and  with  attractive  graces  won 
The  most  averse,"  etc. 

—Par.  Lost,  II.,  759-763. 

IL  69-72.  The  rogue  and  fool,  &c. — Examine  carefully  the 
wording  of  this  line;  and  note  that  voluntary  effort  is  here  implied 
notwithstanding  the  "  nuist  be "  of  1.  69.  Rogue  is  almost  an 
exact  equivalent  of  our  tramp  =  a  brusque,  arrogant  vagabond 
or  beggar,  Fr.  rogrte,  from  the  Celtic-Breton  word  rok  =  haughty, 
insolent,  arrogant;  for  fool  see  Index. 

11.  73-80.  With  these  Lines  compare  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of 
the  melancholy  Jaques  in  Shakspeare's  As  You  Like  It,  II.,  7. 
Scarfs,  garters,  emblems  of  noble  rank,  eagerly  desired  by  the 
ambitious.  .  Beads,  the  rosary  of  Roman  Catholics. 

U.  81-102.  The  utilitarian  materiaHsm  of  our  modem  Positivists 
is  here  very  clearly  anticipated ;  thei  e  is  not  the  shghtest  hint, 
perhaps  Pope  had  hardly  even  a  suspicion  that  the  very  instincts 
of  the  brute  creation  were  made  subservient  to  the  use  and  plea- 
sure of  man,  to  whom  his  Heavenly  Father  gave  dominion  over  all 
the  lower  animals.  ^Vlio  for  tliy  table,  &c. — The  antecedent 
of  who  may  be  the  word  "  God  "  in  the  preceding  line,  in  which 
case  ivho  or  and  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  line  following;  or,  better. 
He,  understood,  is  the  antecedent  of  ivho,  and  subject  of  spreads. 
Sball  vindicate,  Lat,  vindico  =  to  claim  as  a  right.  As  short 
of  reason  as  the  goose  falls  short  of  it;  the  sentiment  is  carried 
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to  a  revolting  length  in  the  4th  Book  of  Gnlliver's  Travels,  where 
the  Y\t]ioos  (men)  are  the  slaves  of  the  Houyhnhnms  (horses). 

U.  103-110.  It  was  a  favorite  theory  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  a  man's 
happiness  ^is  very  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives;  but  surely  the  mere  sensation,  the 
mere  consciousness  even  of  freedom  must  make  a  man  happier 
and  more  contented  luider  a  fairly  well  conducted  constitutional 
government  than  under  the  "  best  administered  "  absolute  despot- 
ism that  could  possibly  bo  imagined.  For  modes  of  faitli, 
etc.  The  sufficiency  of  mere  morality  was  and  is  a  favorite  dogma 
of  the  sceptical  school.  All  niu§t  be  false  ;  parse  all;  analyse 
the  next  line  fully. 

11.  111-128.  Every  pupil  should  learn  these  lines  by  heart,  and 
try  to  act  up  to  them;  it  is  not  often  that  a  court  j^oot  takes  such 
an  open  stand  in  favor  of  valuing  men  for  their  manhood  instead 
of  the  mere  accidents  of  birth  or  fortune.  Brocade,  Spanish 
brocado  =  embroidered  sUk;  cf.  Fr.  bi'ocher,  to  stitch.  CoAVl, 
A.S.  ciifle^^  a  monk's  hood, — same  root  as  Lat.  cuctillvs  but  not 
derived  from  it, — it  probably  rhymed  more  closely  with  fool  than 
it  does  now.  The  rest  is  all  merely  a  question  of  dress;  prii- 
ncllo,  or  prunella,  is  a  strong  brown  or  black  woollen  cloth,  used 
either  for  garments  or  shoes,  so  called  from  its  color  resembling 
that  of  the  sloe,  or  wild  plum,  Fr.  prunelle,  a  diminutive  of  prninc 
=  a  plum,  or  prune,  Ltat.  prunum,  Gk.  npovvov;  parse  hut;  what 
other  meaning  could  the  words  all  but  have  ?  Nor  own  =^  ac- 
knowledge. Howards,  the  family  name  of  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, one  of  the  oldest  f amihes  in  England ;  what  figure  of  speech 
occurs  in  this  line  ? 

11.  129-139.  Who — knare.  Paraphrase  these  lines;  parse 
the  more;  point  out  any  figures  of  speech.  Good  Aurclitis, 
Marcus,  "  the  philosopher,"  the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  but  a  persecutor  of  the 
Christians,  died  A.D.  180.  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  philosophers  of  Greece,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  470  B.C. 
Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Alcibiades  were  his  most  distinguished 
pupils.  In  399  B.C.  he  was  condemned  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
atheism,  and  died  by  drinking  hemlock  poison;  hence  bleed  is 
used  by  a  poetic  license  instead  of  die.  An  honest  man's, 
etc.  Make  a  list  of  the  exj:)ression8  in  the  extract  that  have  since 
become  proverbial.  Never  elated,  etc.  Kiaskin  is  very  fond 
of  extravagant  assertions,  such  as  that  contained  in  his  note  on 
this  passage.  The  lines  are  certainly  very  good — a  noble  senti- 
ment finely  expressed — but  surely  they  do  not  deserve  the  sweep- 
ingly  exoluaive  encomium  with  which  he  annotates  them. 
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11.  110-144.  "Who  but  feels.  Parse  and  explain  each  of  these 
words  fully.  Poor  with  fortune,  poor  notwithstanding  the 
possession  of  wealth.  L.ooks  through  nature,  here,  and  from 
this  to  the  end  of  the  extract,  it  is  Pope  who  speaks,  not  Boling- 
broke.  But  touches  =  which  does  not  touch.  All  eud,  etc. 
If  Pope  had  composed  the  whole  Essay  on  this  key-note  it  would 
not  have  bristled  so  thickly  with  the  half-truths  that  "Warburton 
labored  with  such  ingenuity  to  prove  to  be  orthodox.  Boling- 
broke,  by  the  way,  was  not  much  pleased  with  the  interpretation 
that  gave  Pope  so  much  delight — not  much  better,  perhaps,  than  he 
was  some  years  later  when  he  is  said  to  have  flowTi  into  a  dreadful 
rage  on  hearing  that  his  quondam  pupil  in  philosophy  had  tried 
to  reconcile  his  soul  with  Heaven  by  a  death-bed  confession,  and 
had  accepted  absolution  and  extreme  unction  as  a  preparation  for 
his  long,  lone  journey  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 


JAMES   THOMSON.— 1700-1748. 

KuiiE  Beitannia.     Extract  XVJLLL.,  page  101. 

Biog:raphical  Sketch.— James  Thomson  was  bom  atEdnam 
on  the  Tweed,  in  Eoxbmghshire,  Scotland,  in  1700.  His  father,  a 
poor  clergyman,  destined  Viim  for  the  church,  and  had  him  carefully 
educated  at  Jedburgh  Grammar-  school,  and  afterwards  at  Edin- 
burgh. Thomson,  however,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
and  his  0"mi  inclination,  embraced  hterature  as  a  profession,  and 
set  out  for  London  in  1725  with  the  yet  unfinished  MS.  of  the  poem 
Winter  in  his  pocket.  For  the  next  few  years  he  was  obhged  to 
eke  out  existence  by  his  labors  as  a  tutor;  but  his  reputation 
steadily  increased,  and  if  he  had  not  been  the  laziest  of  men  lus 
circumstances  might  have  been  a'. ways  easy,  if  not  affluent.  Win- 
ter was  completed  under  the  advice  of  his  friend  Mallet,  and  was 
pubhshed  in  1726,  thiee  guineas  only  being  grudgingly  paid  for 
the  copyright ;  but  a  gratuity  of  twenty  guineas  from  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  to  whom  the  jDoem  was  decUcated,  made  some  amends 
for  the  publisher  s  stinginess.  Summer  appeared  in  1727 ;  Sjjring, 
in  1728;  and  the  complete  edition  of  the  Seasons  {Autumnheing 
then  finished)  was  issued  by  subscription  in  1730.  Has  Britannia, 
1729,  was  an  attack  on  the  conduoi  of  the  Government  in  the  Span- 
ish war;  it  was  received  with  more  applause  than  it  deserved, 
About  the  same  time  his  tragedy  of  Soplionisba  was  put  on  the 
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boards,  and  might  have  succeeded  but  for  one  ridiculously  weak 
line, — 

"0,  Sophonisba  !    Sophonisba,  0!" 

which  was  immediately  thus  parodied  by  a  wag  during  the  first 
performance, — 

"  O,  Jemmy  Thomson  !    Jemmy  Thomson,  O  ! " 

The  aiithor  refused  to  change  the  line,  and  no  actor  was  ever  able 
to  get  it  enunciated  without  throwing  the  audience  into  convul- 
sions of  laughter.  Other  plays  were  not  much  more  successful, 
notwithstanding  that  Pope  patronized  Agamemnon  by  being  pre- 
sent in  the  theatre  on  the  night  of  its  fii"st  production,  and  Garrick 
and  Mrs.  Gibber  did  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  most  consum- 
mate acting  to  render  Tancred  and  Sigtsmunda  permanently 
popular.  A  dreary  poem  on  Liberty  was  the  result  of  the  poet's 
observations  during  a  twelve  months'  tour  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  as  travelling  comjjanion  to  the  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot,  from  whom  he  subsequently  received  the  post  of  secretary 
of  briefs  in  Chancery.  Talbot  died  in  1757,  and  Thomson  lost  his 
place  in  consequence  of  being  too  indolent  (too  proud  he  certainly 
was  not)  to  ask  the  new  Chancellor  to  continue  him  in  the  posi- 
tion. His  difficulties  about  this  time  led  to  his  arrest  for  debt, 
from  which  he  was  released  by  the  generosity  of  the  actor  Quia, 
who  made  him  a  present  of  £100,  out  of  pure  adiniration  for  the 
geniiis  displayed  in  the  Seasons.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Prince  of 
Wales  gave  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year;  and  in  1744  his  friend 
Lyttleton  ajjpointed  him  Surveyor-General  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
a  position  of  which  he  discharged  the  duties  by  deputy,  retaining 
about  £300  a  year  as  his  own  share  of  the  spoil.  In  1748,  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  appeared, — an  allegorical  poem  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  and  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful  imitation  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queen;"  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  Thomson  could  speak  as  an  authority ;  the  composi- 
tion occupied  him  during  all  the  leisure  moments  of  fifteen  years, 
and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  his  most  meritorious  production. 
He  died,  in  1848,  from  a  neglected  cold,  deeply  regretted  and  la- 
mented by  a  very  wide  circle  of  admirers  and  friends. 

Thomson  was  one  of  the  first  to  revolt  against  the  excessive 
mannerism  of  Pope's  school,  and  he  deserves  all  the  credit  of  a 
pioneer  in  the  noble  work  of  bringing  back  poetry  to  natiire.  In 
estimating  his  ])oetry  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  his  is  the  type 
of  the  transition  poetry  between  the  extremes  of  Poj^e  and  Words- 
worth, and  that  the  parts  now  most  objectionable  were  the  very 
beauties  that  most  commended  him  to  the  artificial  age  in  which 
h»  lived. 
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BULE  BRITANNIA. 

This  spirited  lyric,  hardly  less  known  or  less  popular  than  even 
the  National  Anthem,  is  taken  from  the  masque  Alfred,  an  inferior 
example  of  an  inferior  kind  of  dramatic  composition,  the  jouit 
production  of  Thomson  and  his  friend  MaUet,  1740.  The  Alfred 
is  iQ  all  other  respects  unworthy  of  its  authors,  but  the  popularity 
of  this  patriotic  gem  will  keep  its  name  ahve  long  after  better 
works  have  sunk  into  obHvion.  The  extract  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Thomson's  style,  each  stanza  exibiting  some  one  or  more 
of  his  most  salient  peculiarities.  The  metre  is  Iambic  and  Trochaic, 
each  of  the  first  four  hnes  in  the  stanza  being  Iambic  Tetrameter, 
the  last  two  Hnes,  or  refrain,  being  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic 
(i.e.,  wanting  a  syllable). 

1.  HeaAcii's  is  here  a  monosyllable.  Arose,  &c.,  a  common 
origin  of  islands  according  to  the  classical  poets.  Azure,  see 
Index.  Will;  which  is  icill  or  shall  the  better  reading?  Ex- 
plain the  difference  clearly. 

2.  As  tliee ;  note  the  false  syntax;  can  thee  be  defended? 
Hustfall, — an  almost  prophetic  utterance,  as  witness  France, 
Eussia,  &c. 

3.  Shalt  tlioa  ri§e, — suggested  probably  by  the  classical 
fable  of  the  struggle  between  Hercules  and  Antfeus,  the  latter  of 
whom  received  an  accession  of  strength  from  each  fall  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  Earth.     Root  tUy  native  oak,  cf.; — 

*'  The  oak  strikes  deeper  as  its  boaghs 
By  stormy  blasts  are  driven." 

4.  But  ii^ork  tlieir  avoc. — Work  is  often  used  in  this  sense 
by  Shakspeare  and  INIilt on,  =^  cause,  produce,  bring  about.  Note 
the  recurrence  of  but  in  this  stanza  and  the  preceeding  one. 
What  is  its  meaning  ?     Parse  it. 

5.  Note  the  cumulative  effect  in  this  stanza,  the  items  almost 
constituting  a  chmax, — success  in  agriculture  and  in  trade,  the 
sovereignty  over  sea  and  land. 

6.  The  muses  are  perhaps  more  frequently  alluded  to  by 
Thomson  than  by  any  other  poet  of  Great  Britain.  Still  :^ever, 
always.  Repair  =  to  resort  to,  to  betake  oneself  to,  Lat.  re- 
patriare,  re  and  paf?'ia,=  to  return  to  one's  native  land;  the  word 
has  no  connection  with  repair  =  to  mend,  which  is  from  Lat.  re- 
paro,  to  prepare,  or  get  ready,  again.  Blest  isle !  the  fair. 
Frequent  apostrophes  and  the  constant  use  of  adjectives  for  nouns 
(and  vice  versa)  are  marked  characteristics  of  Thomson's  lan- 
guage. 
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DAVID  HUJIE.— 1711-1776. 

The  Fiest  Crusade.     From  Histoky  of  England. 
Extract  XIX.,  page  102. 

Biog^rapliical  Skctoli— David  Hujie  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1711,  and  educated  for  the  profession  of  law;  but  having 
no  incUnation  for  that  calling  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  in 
Bristol  in  173-t.  He  had  as  little  inclination,  however,  for  com- 
merce as  for  law,  and  soon  withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  prose- 
cute in  seclusion  the  studies  necessary  to  quaUfy  him  for  success 
in  literature,  to  which  he  had  resolved  to  devote  himself.  In  1738 
he  issued  a  Treatise  Of  Human  Nature,  which  unaccountably  fell 
stillborn  from  the  press.  Perhaps  the  coldness  of  its  reception 
was  what  caused  him  in  after  years  to  refuse  to  be  responsible  for 
the  crudities  of  this  youthful  production;  for  it  is  a  singularly 
clear,  logical  exposition  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  to  which 
Locke's  philosophy  leads,  and  it  contains  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  mere  germ  of  the  advanced  scepticism  of  Hume's  later  works. 
In  1742  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  collected  Essays, 
Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  and  the  second  volume  in  1752, 
both  of  which  received  as  cordial  a  reception  as  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor had  been  cold.  The  year  1745  was  spent  by  Hume  as 
personal  attendant  and  guardian  to  the  feeble-minded  young  Earl 
of  Annandale;  and  in  the  folloAving  year,  after  an  unsuccessful 
application  for  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh,  he 
visited  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turiu  as  secretary  to  General  St. 
Clair.  His  best  work,  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  appeared  in  1752 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  began  to  write 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  kno^v'n,  the  History  of  England,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1754  and  the  last  in  1761. 
His  Tory  hostUity  to  Puritanism  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the 
Histoid  at  first,  but  Lord  Bute  made  ample  amends  to  the  author 
for  the  pecuniary  disappointment  by  putting  him  on  the  pension 
Ust.  His  Natural  History  of  Religion  is  written  from  a  piirely 
deistical  standpoint;  it  was  answered  by  Bishop  Warburton,  and 
has  produced  very  httle  permanent  influence  on  the  world  at  large. 
In  philosophy,  Hume  belongs  to  the  most  advanced  scej^tical 
school,  though  his  writings  show  little  or  none  of  the  flippancy 
and  indecent  scurrihty  so  common  in  thinkers  of  that  class;  seeing 
more  clearly  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  the  force  of  Berke- 
ley's denial  of  the  existence  of  matter,  he  went  a  step  further  and 
laid  down  his  principle  of  universal  scepticism  by  denying  the 
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existence  of  mind ;  he  admitted  that  we  do  indeed  think,  perceive, 
reflect,  reason,  and  so  on,  but  what  that  is  which  does  these  things 
is  a  point  altogether  hidden  from  us,  and  of  which  our  faculties 
are  incapable  of  forming  any  correct  conception.  His  History  \s 
but  slightly  disfigui-ed  by  his  want  of  sympathy  with  Christianity, 
but  his  indolence  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  carefiiUy  verify  his 
statements,  and  his  work  is  consequently  no  longer  looked  upon  as 
a  trustworthy  depository  of  facts;  it  is,  however,  widely  read  and 
justly  admired  for  the  perfection  of  its  historical  style, — a  style 
that  was  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  even  so  great  a 
writer  as  Gibbon.  In  1763,  Hume  accompanied  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  to  Paiis,  Avhere  he  remained  as  charge  dC affaires  during 
the  year  1765.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  that  strange  paradox  in  human  foxm,  Jean 
Jacques  Eousseau,  and  from  him  he  received  an  abundance  of  the 
base  ingratitude  with  which  Eousseau  generally  repaid  kindness 
and  attention.  In  1767,  Hume  was  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1769  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  hved  till  his 
death  ia  1776,  enjoying  an  income  from  all  sources  of  somewhere 
about  a  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 


THE  FIEST  OEUSADE. 

This  extract  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  account  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  Third  Crusade  given  in  Extract  XXX., 
page  179,  H.  S.  Header. 

Mahomet.— /See  Index;  and  observe  that  Hume  adopts  the 
vulgar  notion  of  imposture  as  the  foimdation  of  Islam. 

The  Eastern  Empire  began  with  the  accession  of  Valens, 
364  A.D.,  and  ended  with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Ma- 
homet H.,  in  1453. 

Jerusalem,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  holy  city  of 
the  Aj-abians,  or  descendants  of  Ishmael,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  holy  sepulchre  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  mir- 
aculously discovered  by  the  devout  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine ;  its  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  sacred  edifice  for  fifteen 
centuries.  Arabians  or  Saracens. — Point  out  the  error  in 
the  punctuation.  The  word  Saracen  is  by  some  derived  from 
Sarah,  from  whom  one  of  the  Arab' tribes  claimed  descent;  others 
derive  it  from  the  Arabic  saraka=  to  plunder;  while  another  de- 
rivation is  given  from  sharaka  =  to  rise,  alluding  to  their  origin 
from  the  East,  or  place  of  sunrise.  The  name  first  denoted  a 
tribe  in  Arabia,  then  it  included  all  the  Arabs,  next  it  was  given 
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by  the  Crusaders  to  all  their  Mohammedan  enemies,  Turks  as  well 
as  Arabs,  and  finally  it  came  to  be  used  of  all  enemies  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

p.  103.  Gnng'cs. — Mahmoud,  the  Emir,  or  Ameer,  of  Ghizaai, 
vras  the  first  great  Mussulman  conqueror  in  India,  999. 

Ciiibraltar. — The  Moors  ruled  Spain  from  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century  till  1492.  Tlic  Alcoran,  or  theKoran,  is 
the  sacred  book  of  the  followers  of  Islam,  compiled  by  Mahomet 
under  what  he  believed  to  be  di\'ine  Inspiration;  the  word  in  the 
text  is  made  up  of  the  Arabic  article  al  and  koran ;  cf.  a/gebra, 
o?kali,  alcohol,  etc.  The  Turcomans,  a  wild,  tribe  beyond 
the  Oxus,  were  first  called  in  by  the  caUph  Al-Motassem  early  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  soon  became  masters  of  their  fellow  Mos- 
lems. Gregory  VII.  was  the  reno-micd  Hildebrand,  the  life- 
long asserter  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal 
power  ;  among  his  "  violent  invasions "  may  be  instanced  his 
compelling  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  to  stand  for  three  days  bare- 
foot and  fasting  before  the  gates  of  the  papal  castle  of  Cremona. 

p.  104.  IVIartin  II.  had  a  good  reason  for  his  caution  in  the 
example  of  the  learned  Sylvester  II.,  who,  on  his  elevation  to  the 
paj^al  chair,  999,  had  unsuccessfully  addressed  a  letter  in  the  name 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Church  Universal  praying  for 
armed  help  against  the  Infidels.  Placeiitia. — Locate  this  place 
accurately,  and  also  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  extract. 
Kcclcsiastics — Seculars. — Derive  and  distinguish  between 
these  words. 

p.  105.  Visit  the  chief  cities. — This  he  did,  riding  on  an 
ass,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  crucifix,  and  in  the  other  a  letter 
from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

p.  106.  The  Feudal  la'^v,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  ex- 
isted in  all  great  military  states;  the  holding  of  lands  by  military 
tenure — the  tenants  doing  military  service  to  their  lords,  and 
they  tc^tho  king,  the  owner  in  theory  of  all  lands — was  the  key 
note  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  germ  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  system  of  granting  public  lands  to  the  Koman  soldiery ;  it 
reached  its  highest  development  among  the  Gothic  nations,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  estab- 
hshed  there  in  all  its  details  by  the  Normans.  Co'ivarclice,  see 
Index,  flies  from  danger  already  encountered;  pusillaniinitF 
avoids  encoiuitering  risk, — Lat.  pusillus,  very  small,  animus,  mind, 
courage;  cf.  pusus,  dim.  of  pu-er,  Fr.  la  piicelle,  the  title  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.     FrcncBa  kin^,  Philip  I. 

p.  107.  Bouillon,  an  old  form  of  Boulogne.  Besides  the 
names  in  the  text  the  following  leaders  in  the  First  Crusade  may 
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be  named  : — Godfrey's  brother  Baldtvin,  Rohei't,  Dnke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Bohemund,  Prince  of  Tarentum. 

p.  108.  Alexis,  or  Alexins,  Comnenus,  b.  1048,  was  raised 
in  1080  from  the  position  of  General  to  that  of  Emperor  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  Empire;  died  1118.  §oliiiiaii  must  not  be 
confounded  with  his  renouned  namesake,  Solyman,  the  Magnifi- 
cent. The  Latins  was  a  generic  name  applied  to  all  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church. 

p.  109.  Nice,  or  Nicoea,  had  in  the  previous  year  witnessed  the 
destruction,  by  Sohman's  army,  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  un- 
diciplined  rabble  who  had  gone  before  the  regular  army  of  the 
Crusaders.  Soldan  is  another  form  of  Sultan,  from  the  Arabic 
sultan  =  victorious,  a  prince,  niler.  Note  that  it  makes  fern. 
Sultaness  or  Sultano. 

p.  110.  Kin;;  of  Jerusalem.  The  Latin- kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem lasted  from  its  foundation  under  Godfrey  till  1229,  when 
John  of  Brienne  was  compelled  to  abdicate  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Frederick  II.  In  1260  Bibers,  the  Mameluke  Sultan, 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  kingdom  was  ob- 
literated by  absorption  into  the  Moslem  empire  in  1291. 


TH0:MAS  GRAY.— 1716-1771. 

The  Bard:  A  Pindakic  Ode.     Extract  XX.,  p.  111. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  Dec.  26,  1716.  His  father,  a  scrivener  and  exchange  broker, 
treated  his  family  with  great  cruelty  and  neglect,  and  the  poet 
owed  his  education  to  the  self-sacrificiag  devotion  of  his  mother, 
who  was  obhged  to  keep  a  miUiner's  shop  in  partnership  with  her 
sister.  Gray  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr. 
Antrobus,  was  one  of  the  assistants.  From  Eton  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  continued  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  studious  re- 
cluse till  his  death,  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1771.  The  monotony 
of  his  scholastic  life  was  only  broken  by  a  continental  tour  in  com- 
pany with  Horace  Walpole,  by  tours  ia  Scotland  and  the  lake 
district  of  the  north  of  England,  and  by  repeated  visits  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Stoke  Pogis  in  Buckinghamsliire,  where  his  mother  and 
aunt  resided.  In  1742  he  composed  his  well  known  Ode  to  Spi-ing, 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospeet  of  Eton  College,  and  Ode  to  Adversity. 
A  didactic  poem  On  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government  was 
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begun  but  never  finished ;  it  is  in  the  style  and  manner  of  his  acknow- 
ledged master,  Dryden,  though  in  perfection  of  finish  it,  and,  indeed, 
all  his  versification,  rivals  even  the  arch-versifier.  Pope.  The  Eleyy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard  was  published  in  1751,  and  its 
exquisite  simplicity,  harmony,  and  pathos  at  once  gave  it  a  popu- 
larity that  never  can  diminish.  The  Progress  of  Poesy  and  The 
Bard,  1757,  were  coldly  received;  the  rapid  transitions,  highly 
figurative  language,  and  lyrical  magnidcence  of  these  splendid 
Pindaric  odes  being  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  gen- 
eral reader.  In  17G8  Gray  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  his  university,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  the  position.  He  died  in  1771,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  learned  man  and  most  fastidiously 
correct  poet  of  his  day. 


THE  BAED. 

Gray  deserves  credit  for  having  been  the  first  English  writer 
of  modem  times  to  whom  the  earlier  eras  of  British  history  ap- 
peared to  be  real  and  substantial;  to  most  of  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  the  kings  who  reigned  before  the  Tudor  period 
were  little  more  than  names,  the  events  of  their  reigns  seeming  al- 
most as  mythical  as  the  exploits  of  the  demi-gods;  but  to  Gray, 
though  he  is  often  mistaken,  the  incidents  are  real,  the  actors  are 
men  of  flesh  and  blood, — fit  objects  of  our  study  and  our  sym- 
pathy. 

A  Pin<laric  Ode,  that  is,  an  ode  resembling  in  its  general 
character,  the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  greatest  of  Greek  lyric  poets,  bora 
about  520,  b.c,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes;  his  poems  are 
remarkable  for  their  energy,  fire,  and  sublimity.  There  is  no  his- 
torical foundation  for  the  allegation  contained  in  Gray's  foot-note; 
no  such  massacre  occurred,  and  aa  a  matter  of  fact  scores  of  Welsh 
bards  flourished  in  the  following  century.  Examine  the  metre,  and 
ascertain  how  the  several  stanzas  correspond  in  the  scansion. 

I.  1.  Ruthless  Kins:.  This  epithet  is  ill  suited  to  the  chival- 
rous Edward  I.  (Lougshanks),  who  was,  on  the  contrary,  "quick 
to  pardon,  slow  to  punish."  Johnson,  who  detested  Gray's  affec- 
tation of  being  a  fine  gentleman,  writing  merely  for  the  amusement 
of  his  idle  hours,  will  not  allow  him  any  credit  for  the  much  ad- 
mired abnii)tness  with  which  the  ode  ojiens.  Note  the  alliteration. 
Confuxioii  wait  is  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  K.  John,  iv.,  2, 
"  vast  confusion  waits  ;"  Gray  has  himself  pointed  out  several  in- 
stances in  which  ho  copied  from  others.   II hu berk,  a  close  fitting 
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coat  of  mail,  made  of  interwoven  rings  of  steel,  Old  High  German 
hals,  the  neck,  and  bergan  to  protect.  Cambria,  the  ancient 
name  of  Wales.  §no\V€lon's>  slia;;g^y  side  was  then  thickly 
covered  with  oak  and  other  timber;  the  name  Snowdon  was  ap- 
plied generally  to  indicate  the  mountains  of  Merionethshire  and 
Caernarvonshire,  as  far  as  the  Conway.  The  death  of  the  heroic 
Llewellyn,  near  Pont  Orewyn,  1282,  and  surrender  of  Dolbadem, 
a  few  months  later,  opened  the  way  for  the  English  troops  under 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  through  the  defiles  of  Snowdon.  CJ I  osier, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  son-in-law  of  Edward.  Hlortiiner,  Edmond  de, 
liord  of  Wigmore.  Llewellyn  was  slain  by  one  of  his  knights, 
Adam  de  Francton. 

1.  2.  On  a  rock, — Penmenmawr,  1,545  feet  high,  now  pierced 
by  a  tunnel  1,890  feet  long,  on  the  line  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
Railway,  but  at  that  time  crowned  by  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Braich-y-Dinas.  Rob'd  in  llic  sable,  &c.  At  Wharton's  sug- 
gestion, Gray  once  changed  this  line  and  part  of  the  next  to  read: 

''With  fury  pale,  and  pale  with  wo^ 
Secure  of  Fate,  the  Poet  stood," 

but  afterwards  restored  the  present  reading.  Hag'gfard,  "  an  un- 
reclaimed hawk  is  caUed  a  haggard,  and  looks  wUd  and  farouche, 
and  jealous  of  its  liberty." — Gray.  Loose  liis  beard,  &c.  Gray 
tells  us  the  image  was  taken  from  Raphael's  picture  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel.  Liike  a  meteor.  "  Shone  Hke  a 
meteor  streaming  to  the  wind."  Par.  Lost,  1.,  537.  Sorrows  of 
liis  lyre.  What  figure?  Hoarser  murmurs  may  mean  mur- 
murs increasing  in  hoarseness,  or,  of  unwonted  hoarseness,  or, 
hoarser  than  the  Conway's  "  awful  voice."  Hig^h-born  Hoel 
was  the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales.  Lle- 
wellyn's lay  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  a  bard  as  well  as  a 
warrior,  as  was  Richard  I.  of  England;  many  Welsh  bards  describe 
Llewellyn's  tenderness  in  peace  no  less  than  the  'outrageous  fire' 
of  his  valor  in  war. 

I.  3.  Cadwrallo — Urien  were  ancient  Welsh  bards,  whose 
songs  have  all  been  lost.  Modred  is  either  taken  from  the  Arthu- 
rian legends,  or  it  is  a  softened  form  of  Myrddin  ab  Morvyn,  com- 
monly called  Merlin,  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  TaUessin; 
no  Welsh  bard  is  known  of  the  name  Modred.  Plinliminon  is 
said  to  be  a  corniption  of  Pump-  or  Pum-  lumon,  the  five  beacons, 
alluding  to  five  carmedds,  or  heaps  of  stones,  on  the  five  peaks  of 
the  range:  the  common  traditicm  is  that  they  are  monuments  to 
mark  the  graves  and  exploits  of  five  warriors.  The  Severn,  Wye 
and  three  other  streams  rise   in  Pliulimmon — Arvon's  shore, 
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Gray  says,  is  the  shore  of  Caernarvonshire  {Car  yn  Arvon=camp  in 
Arvou),  opposite  Anglesey.  The  Ea{;lc.  The  summit  of  Snow- 
don  is  called  '  The  Eagle's  Nest; '  and  its  rocks  were  sometimes 
called  by  a  Welsh  name,  signifying  '  Crags  of  the  Eagles.'  l>car 
as  tlie  riKlcly  drops ;  cf.  Julius  Cccsar,  11.  1: 

"  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart," 

The  commas  are  usually  omitted'  after  these  initial  words  Dear; 
what  figures  occur  in  these  three  lines?  Crisly,  hideous,  terrible, 
is  a  doublet  of  gruesome,  from  A.  S.  gryslic,  horrible;  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  grizzly—  gray.  The  "grisly  band"  are  the  Fates, 
Gray's  Fatal  Sisters,  common  to  the  Classic,  Gothic,  and  Celtic 
Mythologies. 

II.  1.  Warp — woof,  distinguish  the  moaning.  Verge,  a 
wand,  a  yard  measure,  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and  hence  =  room, 
space.  Cf.  verger,  a  wand-bearer  in  church.  Berkley's,  a  mis- 
jjrint  for  Berkeley^ s,  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  was  the 
scene  of  the  barbarous  murder  of  Edward  II.  (of  Caernarvon), 
by  Goumay  and  Ogle,  two  of  Mortimer's  creatures,  in  the  cruel 
manner  aUuded  to  in  hue  58. 

Slie-ivolf  of  Franee. — Isabella  of  France,  daughter  of 
Philip  rV.,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  paramour  of  Mortimer,  and  mother 
of  Edward  HI.,  whose  wars  in  France  ( "  thy  country  " )  made  him 
seem  the  "  scourge  of  heaven."  What  figures  in  the  last  two  hnes; 
note  that  Flight  should  begin  with  a  caj^ital;  why? 

II.  2.  Sable  ivarrior. — The  Black  Prince  died  in  1376,  a 
year  before  his  father.  Tlie  s^varin,  «&c. — The  courtiers  aban- 
doned, some  even  plundered  the  dying  Edward  on  his  couch,  and 
rushed  to  pay  their  court  to  his  grandson,  Pdchard  II. ,  then  only 
10  years  old.  The  history  of  Richard's  reckless  extravagance  and 
disregard  of  his  people's  interests  fully  justifies  Gray's  description. 

II.  3.  Thirst  and  Famine.— Richard  n.  was  starved  to 
death  in  the  Tower.  A  l>Jiiefui  smile. — Gray  first  wrote,  "  a 
smile  of  horror  on,"  etc.,  with  which  cf.  IMilton,  Par.  Lost,  II.,  846. 
"  And  Death  grinn'd  horrible  a  ghastly  smile."  Din  of  battle, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  L.ance  to  lanee:  Parse  each 
word,  .lulins  Coesar,  according  to  an  old  tradition,  built  some  of 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  Tower  of  London,  itiany  a  foul  mur- 
der (Gray  wrote  murther),  as  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  George, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  young  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  bro- 
ther Richartl,  Duke  of  York.  His  eonsort,  the  heroic  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  the  titular  king  of  Sicily  and  Joru- 
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Balem.  His  father,  Henry  V.  Meek  usurper,  Henry  VI. 
came  near  being  canonized  for  meekness  anti  holiness;  Gray  did 
not  believe  that  the  Lancastrians  had  any  right  to  the  crown. 
Rose  of  snow— blushing  foe,  the  -white  and  red  roses  ol 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  bristled  boar  is  Richard  ni.,  call- 
ed the  Boar  of  York,  from  his  badge,  a  silver  boar.  Explain  the 
alliisions  in  "infant  gore." 

EEL  1.  To  sudilen  fute,  &c.— Eleanor  of  Castile  died  soon 
after  Edward's  return  from  Wales.  Note  that  the  language  be- 
comes gradually  more  obscure,  the  allusions  grow  darker,  as  the 
poem  progresses ;  tills  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  style  of 
prophetic  composition,  in  which  some  one  event  is  usually  describ- 
ed with  minute  clearness  (the  death  of  Edward  II,  in  this  poem), 
other  events  being  predicted  by  allusions  and  language  more  and 
more  obscure  ia  proportion  as  the  events  are  more  distant.  Nor 
less  forlorn,  &c.,  stood  originally :—"  Nor  here  forlorn  Leave 
your  despairing  Oaradoc  to  mourn."  Long-lost  Arthur  was 
supposed  to  be  still  alive  in  Fairyland;  Merhn  and  TaUessin  had 
both  predicted  that  Wales  should  regaiu  her  sovereignty  over  Bri- 
tain,— a  prediction  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Tudor. 

m.  2.  A  form  divine— Elizabeth.  Oreat  Taliessin 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century ;  his  works  are  still  preserved.  Ten- 
nyson, by  an  allowable  poetic  license,  but  without  historical  au- 
thority, connects  him  with  Arthur  in  the  Holy  Grail. 

m.  3.  In  buskin'd  measures,  i.e.,  in  tragic  poetry;  the 
buskin,  the  cothurnus,  or  thick-soled  ancient  shoe,  worn  to  impart 
the  heroic  height  to  the  actor,  was  the  distinctive  emblem  of  tra- 
gedy, as  the  soccus  was  of  comedy.  Shakspeare  is  of  course 
meant  here.  Pleasing  pain,  an  oxymoron  common  enough  in 
poetry;  Spenser  and  Dryden  both  have  it.  A  voiee,  &c.,  of 
Milton.  And  distant  Avarblings  of  the  poets  after  Milton's 
time.  Fond,  foolish.  Sanguine,  here  used  in  its  Hterary 
meaning  =blood  red;  what  is  its  present  meaning?  What  deriva- 
tive of  sawgimie  now  means  bloody?  He  plunged. — Johnson 
observes  that  "the  ode  might  have  concluded  with  a  better 
example;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had  without  expense  of 
thought."  But  the  tragic  ending  heightens  the  gloomy  grandeur 
of  the  whole  poem,  and  we  are  not  in  Sanger  of  being  influenced 
by  the  example  of  a  wild  Welsh  bard,  to  whom  suicide  seemed  a 
highly  natural  mode  of  balking  his  enemies  of  their  revenge  for 
Che  insxdts  he  had  poured  on  them. 
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LOKD  CHATHAM.— 1708-1778. 

On  an  AddI{t:ss  to  the  Throne  Concerning  Affairs  in  America. 
House  of  Lords. — November  18th,  1777. 

Extract  XXL,  page  116. 

Biosrnpliioal  §ko<cli. — William  Pitt,  grandson  of 
Thomas  Pitt,  Governor  of  Madras,  was  boni  in  Cornwall,  Nov.  15, 
1708,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
After  a  continental  tonr  he  obtained  a  commission  as  cornet  in  the 
army,  but  soon  turned  his  attention  to  ci\Tl,  in  preference  to  mili- 
tary affairs.  In  1735  he  entered  parliament  in  opposition  to  the 
Walpole  Administration,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  leading  position 
among  the  orators  of  the  day.  In  1714:  he  was  appointed  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  in  which  position  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  such  rare  honesty  as  to  convince  the  nation  (sick  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  venality  of  the  Walpole  regime)  that  England  had  at 
length  found  a  statesman  as  incorruptible  as  he  was  able  and 
patriotic.  Not-withstanding  the  personal  hostility  of  George  II., 
caused  by  Pitt's  contemptuous  tone  in  speaking  of  Hanover,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Government  in  1756,  and  thenceforward 
the  "  Great  Commoner  "  was,  tUl  his  death,  the  greatest  jDower  in 
England.  Though  not  the  nominal  he  was  the  real  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  to  his  genius,  courage,  and  integrity  must  be 
attributed  no  small  share  of  the  siiccess  that  attended  the  British 
arms  in  Europe,  in  Canada,  and  in  India.  In  1761  he  received  a 
pension  of  £3,000  per  annum  for  three  lives,  and  his  wife  was 
created  Baroness  of  Chatham  iu  her  own  right.  In  1766  he  became 
Premier,  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  Chatham,  but 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs  owing  to  an  attack  of  mental  alien- 
ation bordering  on  insanity.  During  this  Administration  his  col- 
leagues never  saw  him,  and  did  virtually  what  they  pleased,  many 
of  their  acts,  as  for  instance  the  taxing  of  teas,  etc.,  for  the  Ameri- 
can colonists,  being  directly  opposed  to  Chatham's  own  well-known 
principles.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  colon- 
ists, but  equally  earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  proposition  for 
peace  on  any  terms  when  once  the  war  had  broken  out,  and  his 
last  speech  was  dehvered  in  opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Eichmond'a 
/)ropo8ition  to  that  effect.  A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  this 
last  effort  he  died  universally  regretted,  1778. 

Chatham  was  the  first  statesman  to  recognizi^  the  force  of  Public 
Opinion,  tbe  great  though  intangible  director  of  the  Avorld  at  large; 
and  by  its  support  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  power, 
and  to  carry  many  of  his  measures  against  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority of  '  pocket-borough '  members. 
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ON   AN   ADDEESS   TO  THE   THRONE   CONCERNING 
AFFAIRS   IN   AMERICA. 

It  is  probable  that  this  extract  resembles  Chatham's  style  of 
oratory  as  closely  as  any  of  his  speeches  that  have  come  down  to 
us;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  accurate  reporting  of  Par- 
Uamentary  debates  is  a  thing  of  much  more  recent  origin  than 
Chatham's  time; — Johnson,  who  used  to  report  for  Cave,  the  pub- 
lisher, contritely  admits  that  he  frequently  manufactured  whole 
debates,  his  guiding  principle  being  to  take  care  not  to  let  the 
"  Whig  dogs  "  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  language  is 
so  clear  that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  period 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  fuUy  understand  the  whole  speech. 

p.  116.  Her  Majesty,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strehtz,  d. 
1817.     Sitting,  as  we  do  ;  parse  sitting. 

p.  117.  ^Viio  Is  the  minister?  Lord  North,  who  succeed- 
ed the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770. 

But  yesterday,  etc.,  Julius  Cccsar,  iii.,  2. 

*'  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  ' 

p.  118.  French  interference  culminated,  the  following 
year,  1778,  in  a  commercial  treaty  and  an  alliance  with  the  revolt- 
ed colonies.  Rebels — enemies  :  distinguish  between  the 
meanings  of  these  words.  Inveterate  enemy  ;  that  France 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  England  was  almost  an  article  of  politi- 
cal faith  in  Chatham's  time,  and,  indeed,  down  till  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  HI. 

p.  119.  Liord  Amherst  had  previously  distinguished  himself 
by  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  and  Ticonderoga  from  the  French. 
Tlie  Nortiiern  force,  under  Burgoyne,  had  already  surrend- 
ered at  Saratoga.  Sir  William  BIoAve,  brother  of  Admiral 
Lord  Howe,  commanded  at  Bunker's  Hill,  Long  Island,  and  the 
Brandy  wine,  and  captured  New  York  (Sept.,  1776),  and  Philadel- 
phia i^Sept.,  1777). 

p.  120.  Foreign  troops. —  Chatham  does  not  mean  the 
British  soldiers,  but  the  German  mercenaries,  whose  employment 
to  suppress  the  rebeUion  in  America,  and  subsequently  to  suppress 
that  in  Ireland,  so  bitterly  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries  agr.iust  their  Enghsh  masters  and  enemies.  They  were 
as  brutal  as  " foreign  troops"  are  generally  found  to  be. 
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The  scalpingr  knife. — It  had  been  seriously  proposed  to 
rouse  the  Indians  against  the  colonists,  a  proposition  that  certain- 
ly deserved  all  the  reprobation  ^th  which  it  is  here  assailed. 
'  p.  121  Due  ooiiiililiitioiinl  dt'peiiclcncy. —  Observe  all 
that  this  phrase  means  to  (  hatham,  and  compare  it  -with  our  pre- ' 
sent  ideas  on  the  subject.  In  ill  humor  Avilli  France, 
which,  however,  did  not  last  long.     See  note  on  p.  118,  above. 

p.  122.  Soutlicrn  i»rovince§. — There  is  probably  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  with  a  view  to  gain  over  these 
States  to  the  cause  of  independence,  that  Congress  gave  Washin  g- 
ton  the  important  position  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

p.  123.  Preparations  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  — 
Chatham's  political  foresight  was  proved  by  the  French  alliance 
with  America,  1778,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  1779,  the 
formation  of  the  "  Armed  Neutrality  "  by  Eussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  and  the  alliance  of  Holland  with  America  in  1780. 
River  of  Lisbon.  Locate  this  river,  and  explain  the  allusion. 
^Vilh  Hie  forehead,  i.e.,  assurance,  impudence,  cf.  our  slang 
employment  of  the  word  "  cheek," — which  is,  however,  probably 
a  corruption  of  Fr.  ch  ic  =  pertness. 

p.  124.  In  a  Just,  &c. — Analyse  the  sentence,  and  parse  the 
last  word,  it.  ITI altitude  of  Misery.  Is  this  a  correct  use  of 
words?     Give  a  full  reason  for  your  answer. 

p.  125.  Is  yet  in  our  power.— It  is  not  at  all  probable 
that,  at  that  stage,  any  concession  whatever  could  have  permanently 
stopped  the  '  manifest  destiny '  of  the  colonies ;  when  North  did 
try  concUiatory  measures  very  shortly  afterwards  they  were  con- 
temptuously rejected. 

p.  126.  Partiality  to  us  ;  see  note  on  p.  125,  above.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Chatham  firmly  believed  that  the 
colonists  in  general  were  imbued  with  the  deep  feeHngs  of  devotion 
to  the  Crown  exhibited  so  nobly,  and  at  such  cost  of  interest  and 
comfort,  by  the  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Advanced  pupils  might  profit- 
ably write  a  composition  on  the  subject,  discussing  the  causes  of 
Chatham's  confidence,  and  the  reasons  that  led  to  a  different  result. 
A  eonsumination,  <fec.  Chatham  is  not  very  accurate  in  his 
quotations;  point  out  other  instances  in  the  extract,  and  give  a 
probable  reason  for  the  present  misquotation  of  Shakspeare,  Ham- 
let, iii.  1. 

"  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.'' 

Freneh  eaprlee  and  Spanish  punctilio. — These  words 
very  happily  illustrate  marked  characteristics  of  the  two  peoples, 
— the  volatile  fickleness  of  the  capricious  Frenchman,  and  tho 
baughty  self-assertion  of  the  punctilious  Spaniard, 
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OLIVEE  GOLDSMITH.— 1728-1774. 
From  The  Vicak  of  Wakefield. — Extract  XXII.,  page  127.  • 

Biographical  Skctcli — The  most  entertaining  biography  in 
the  Enghsh  language  is  Boswell's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
by  far  the  most  entertaining  figure  in  that  pre-Raphaehte  portrait 
gallery  is  the  figure  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  In  the  garriilous  pages 
that  record  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  members  of  "The 
Club," — the  ponderous  judgments  of  the  burly  central  figure,  and 
the  more  or  less  weighty  but  always  briUiant  utterances  of  the 
rest, — the  reader  meets  the  uncouth  form,  the  iigly  face,  and  the 
blundering  sp3ech?3  of  Goldsmith,  with  a  rehef  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for  by  our  knowledge  that  this  gay,  frivolous,  fantastic 
chatterbox  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  Eng- 
hsh language. 

Born  at  PaUas,  in  the  Co.  Longford,  Ireland,  in  1728,  where  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  eked  oxit  the  scanty  living 
derived  from  an  Ul-paid  curacy,  by  farming  and  economy,  the  boy 
who  was  destined  to  make  Enghsh  Uterature  known  to  the  scholars 
of  Europe,  spent  his  earhest  years  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 
But  while  Oliver  -nas  yet  a  child  his  father  was  promoted  to  the 
parish  of  Lissoy.  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ;  and  here  the  boy 
was  taught  the  alphabet  by  a  kind  servant  girl,  whose  patient  per- 
severance overcame  his  impenetrable  stupidity.  In  his  seventh 
year  he  was  sent  to  a  village,  school,  kept  by  an  old  soldier,  Thomas 
Byrne,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  love  for  songs,  stories,  and  ro- 
mances, and  whom  he  has  depicted  Avith  a  loving  hand  in  the 
Deserted  Village. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as 
a  sizar,  a  position  which  at  that  time  subjected  the  holder  to 
humiliations  unendurable  by  a  sensitive  spirit  like  Goldsmith's  ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to.be  wondered  that  he  reaped  Uttle  advantage 
from  his  University  career,  beyond  the  more  extended  knowledge 
of  human  nature  derived  from  his  association  with  the  more  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  college  and  the  vagrant  baUad  singers  of 
the  city. 

Having  taken  his  degree  he  returned  to  his  now  widowed  mother, 
and  spent  the  next  couple  of  years  in  the  hopeless  task  of  looking 
out  for  a  profession.  Presenting  himself  for  ordination  in  a  scar- 
let himting  dress,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  he  was  very  properly 
and  promptly  ejected  from  the  Episcopal  mansion.  An  attempt 
at  teaching  was  hardly  more  successful.  He  went  to  Cork  with 
the  intention  of  emigrating  to  America,  but  missed  his  ship  and 
returned  home  after  spending  the  money  that  had  been  raised  to 
pay  his  passage.     A  generous  kinsman  lent  him  fifty  pounds  to 
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begin  the  study  of  the  law,  but  the  allurements  of  a  Dublin  gam- 
ing house  proved  too  strong  for  his  weak  resolution  and  his  money 
went  even  more  quickly  than  on  the  previous  escapade.  He  was 
uext  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  to  the  University  of 
Loyden,  to  study  metliciue  :  but  systematic  study  was  fm  impossi- 
bility to  the  graceless  Oliver,  and  he  failed  to  obtain  a  medical 
diploma  at  either  institution. 

Leaving  Leyden  he  began  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  Adelison  had  done  before  him.  Unlike  Adtlison,  however, 
tho  poor  young  Irishman  had  no  Government  pension  to  render 
his  path  easy  ;  and  he  was  obhged  to  earn  the  scanty  subsistence 
that  sufficed  him  by  playing  on  his  tlute  for  the  amusement  of  the 
peasants,  and  occasionidly  by  procuriug  a  meal  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing at  a  ccmvent  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity  in  debating.  He 
thus  rambled  on  foot  through  Flanders,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
part  of  Italy  ;  and  in  this  way  he  acquired  the  materials  afterwards 
turned  to  such  a  good  account  in  The  Traveller,  and  in  The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield. 

In  1756  he  landed  at  Dover,  and  for  the  next  few  years  he  led 
such  a  life  of  misery  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  fevv 
of  even  the  most  suffering  sons  of  genius.  He  became  an  actor  in 
a  third-rate  coMipany  of  strolling  players,  an  usher  in  a  cheap 
school,  an  apothecary's  assistant,  a  beggar,  even,  herduig  with  va- 
grant outcasts  in  the  purlieus  of  London.  At  last  he  settled 
down  to  the  miserable  work  of  an  ill-paid,  much-abused  hterary 
hack  •,  and  to  this  worst  of  trades — worse  then  than  it  is  now — the 
briUiant  outcast  devoted  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  till 
his  genius,  having  by  Icmg  practice  acquired  the  art  of  easy  ex- 
pression, displayed  itself  in  the  production  of  works  that  have 
rendered  the  name  of  Goldsmith  renowned  wherever  the  English 
tongue  is  spoken. 

In  1763  he  was  admitted  to  the  celebrated  club  of  which  John- 
son, Garrick,  Burke,  Keynolds,  Beauclerk,  and  Boswell  were  the 
leading  members.  In  1764:,  the  piiblication  of  The  Traveller,  the 
first  work  to  which  he  had  put  his  name,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  classic,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  Ilie  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  the  manuscript  of  which  had  been  sold  for  him  in 
the  same  year  by  Dr.  Johnson,  to  pay  the  arrears  of  his  rent  to  his 
landlady,  according  to  the  well-known  story.  From  this  time  for- 
ward his  literary  success  was  assured,  the  booksellers  vicing  with 
each  other  to  secure  tho  productiijns  of  his  pen  ;  and  he  might  have 
enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  affluence  if  he  had  been  endowed  in  fact 
with  even  a  modicum  of  the  good  sense  so  conspicuous  in  his 
pages.  But  good  sense  was  almost  the  only  good  quality  that  he 
did  not  in  some  degree  possess.     He  had  been  a  wayward,  gwier- 
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OTIS  spendthrift  when  a  boy  ;  and  a  wayward,  generous  spendthrift 
he  continued  to  the  end.  For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  was 
in  receipt  of  a  handsome  income  ;  but  reckless  generosity,  extra- 
vagance, ajid  gambling  kept  him  poor,  and  even  involved  him  so 
heavily  in  debt  that  his  health  and  sjiirits  finally  gave  way  under 
the  strain,  and  in  1774  he  died  of  a  nervous  fever. 

His  services  to  hterature  are  many.  He  was  the  first  to  show 
how  a  school  text-book  should  be  written,  and  his  abridgements  of 
the  Histories  of  Greece,  Borne,  and  England,  though  faulty  and 
inaccurate,  are  still  models  of  what  school  histories  might  be.  His 
Animated  Nature,  bristling  with  absurdities,  was  yet  the  first 
book  to  make  the  study  of  nature  interesting,  and  therefore  popu- 
lar. His  Traveller  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  introduction  of 
natural  descri2:)tion  into  jjoetry  ;  and  the  good  work  was  still  fur- 
ther aided  by  the  Deserted  Village,  full  though  the  latter  is  of 
startling  incongruities.  The  Good-Nat^ired  Man  was  the  first 
attempt  in  that  style  of  easy  and  vivacious  comedy  that  reached 
its  cUmax  in  the  hands  of  Sheridan  ;  and  though  received  coldly 
on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden  in  1768  it  yet  paved  the 
way  for  the  still  more  roUicking  humor  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^ 
with  which  he  fairly  took  the  town  by  storm,  five  years  later,  and 
drove  forever  from  the  boards  the  sickly  sentunentaMty  of  the 
Kelly  k  Cumberland  school,  which  men  had  previously  mistaken 
for  the  production  of  the  comic  muse.  He  has  proved,  quite  as 
conclusively  as  Addison,  that  wit  and  coarseness  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  ;  and.  though  writing  in  and  for  a  coarse  age, 
not  one  sentence  or  sentiment  of  indecency  can  be  found  in  aU  his 
writings.  And  finally,  in  the  exquisite  little  gem.  Retaliation, 
published  shortly  after  his  death,  he  has  convinced  us  that  satirical 
portraiture  can  be  siiccessfully  done  without  ill-humor  or  ill- 
nature. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  will  probably  retain  its  popularity  as 
long  as  the  English  language  lasts — a  jiopularity  not  at  all  due  to 
any  inherent  excellence  in  the  plot  or  interest  in  the  story.  Gold- 
smith was  singularly  deficient  in  the  art  of  constructing  a  well- 
arranged,  coherent  jjlot ;  his  Irish  blood  probably  predisposed  him 
to  a  love  of  the  incongruous,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he 
was  himself  aware  how  absurdly  inconsistent  are  many  of  his  plots 
and  incidents.  But  his  Irish  blood  counterbalanced  the  defect  by 
endowing  him  with  that  subjective  temperament  so  markedly  char- 
acteristic of  the  Irish  people  ;  and  few  prose  writers  have  so  uni- 
formly identified  themselves  with  the  characters  of  their  own 
creation.  In  the  vicar,  as  in  the  village  preacher  of  the  Deserted 
Village,  we  have  a  portrait,  drawn  by  a  losing  hand,  of  an  ideal 
pastor  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the  authors  father  and 
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elder  brother;  but  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  reflections  of  the 
venerable  clergyman  are  those  of  Goldsmilh  himself,  and  it  is  this 
power  of  projecting  himself  into  his  characters  that  makes  them  so 
intensely  real  in  spite  of  all  their  incongruous  surroundings.  The 
plot  of  "the  romance  is  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  the  incidents  are 
imjjrobable,  and  the  whole  story  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  moral 
homiUes  than  a  well-connected  narrative.  Each  chapter  is  in  fact, 
and  almost  in  form,  an  essay  intended  to  inculcate  some  special 
truth.  But  though  thus  faulty  in  form,  character,  and  kind,  the 
surpassing  genius  of  the  author  has  made  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
the  most  charming  prose  idyll  in  the  English,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
language.  It  arrested  the  attention  of  Goethe,  and  other  great 
continental  critics,  and  thus  made  English  literature  known  and 
respected  as  no  other  work  of  the  period  could  have  done.  The 
deUghtful  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  language  has  such  a  charm 
that  while  reading  it  we  never  think  of  testing  the  merits  of  the 
production  by  applying  to  it  any  of  the  established  canons  of  criti- 
cism. No  author  has  been  so  uniformly  successful  in  blinding  the 
eyes  of  his  readers  to  that  perfection  of  art  which  is  almost  the 
"  ars  celandi  artem."'  Everyone  thinks  that  he  could,  without 
effort,  write  exactly  as  Goldsmith  did.  INIisled  by  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  of  the  style,  we  imagine  that  we,  too,  would 
have  expressed  the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  words  ;  but,  in 
truth,  there  are  few  authors  whose  mannerisms  cannot  be  imitated 
wtth  greater  ease  and  success  than  can  his  perfect  naturalness,  and 
it  is  only  by  close  study  we  discover  that  what  seemed  at  first  the 
least  artificial  of  compositions  is  in  reality  the  very  perfection  of 
the  most  poHshed  art.  It  wotdd  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  point 
out  whole  pages  in  the  works  of  Goldsmith  in  which  not  one  word 
could  be  altered  or  displaced  AWthout  marring  the  symmetry  and 
rhythm  of  the  jiassage. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The  extract  requires  very  Little  in  the  way  of  annotation.  Note 
the  exquisite  humor  that  prevails  throughoutr— the  complacent 
vanity  of  the  good  vicar's  wife  and  children,  and  his  fruitless 
struggles  to  overcome  it— the  mother's  pride  in  Olivia's  beauty, 
and  the  "cunning,  which  everybody  saw  through,"  whereby  she 
tried  to  lure  the  landlord  to  a  proposal  of  marriage — the  strange 
combination  of  utterly  incongruous  characters  depicted  in  the 
memorable  painting — and  finally  the  carrying  out  of  the  "  reso- 
lution which  had  too  much  cunning  to  give  entire  satisfaction " 
to  th$  simple-minded  bead  of  the  family.    It  will  be  good  practice 
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in  composition  to  reproduce  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  in 
the  style  of  the  author. 

Sopli!a'§  sensations — The  family  at  Wakefield  consisted  of 
the  \acar,  his  vrife  Deborah,  and  six  children.  The  eldest,  George, 
is  away  from  home  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  extract ;  Ohvia, 
the  second,  is  in  love  with  their  landlord,  Thornhill,  a  profligate 
young  rake  with  dishonorable  intentions,  who  is,  however,  ulti- 
mately foiled  in  his  purpose  ;  Sophia,  the  third  in  order,  has  been 
saved  from  drowning  by  Mr.  Burchell,  and  therefore  she  naturally 
enough  feels  his  absence,  caused  by  a  temporary  estrangement, 
more  than  it  is  felt  by  the  rest  of  "the  family  ;  Moses,  the  fourth 
chQd,  is  a  good-natured,  blundering  greenhorn,  not  at  all  unlike 
what  Goldsmith  himself  had  been  at  the  same  age  ;  the  two  re- 
maining children  are  bright  httle  lads,  the  sons  of  their  parents' 
old  age,  <md  the  pets  of  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters. 

Disappointed  in  procuring  my  daughters,  Ac- 
daughter  =="  the  milker,"  from  an  Aryan  root  cluh  (for  dhugh) 
=  to  milk.     Parse  the  word. 

The  tOM^n — i.e.  London,  commonly  called  "the  town"  by 
the  writers  of  the  period. 

Tlie  play-houses  =^  theatres.  These  favorite  resorts  of  the 
"high  wits"  had  to  a  considerable  extent  recovered  from  the 
immorahty  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  during  the  Resto- 
ration period. 

Oood  things  =  witticisms.  Jest-books — the  name  com- 
monly given  to  collections  of  wit  and  humor.  Joe  Miller's  Jest- 
Book  is  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all. 

Piquet^a  fashionable  game  at  cards  ;  perhaps  a  diminutive 
of  pique.,  i.e.  a  small  contest. 

Ate  short  and  crisp  =  were  short  and  crisp  in  the  eating. 
Ate  is  used  here  as  an  intransitive  verb  of  incomplete  predication, 
short  and  crisp  being  the  subjective  complements. 

Gooseberry — commonly,  but  erroneously,  derived  from  gorse 
berry ;  the  word  is  a  hybrid,  made  up  of  th^  Old  French  groise 
and  the  Enghsh  berry,  the  original  form  being  groise  berry,  or 
grose  berry. 

Squire — originally  "  the  shield-bearer  {scutiger)  of  a  knight." 

Extremely  of  a  size  =  of  exactly  the  same  height.  A  writer 
of  the  present  day  would  not  employ  such  a  phrase,  biit  its  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough. 

To  see  which  Avas  tallest — Is  the  superlative  form  admis- 
sible ?  Possibly  the  word  is  purposely  put  in  the  old  lady's 
mouth,  she  not  being  expected  to  be  as  choice  in  her  language  as 
her  learned  husband. 
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Neighbor  Flauiborough's — a  worthy  parishioner  of  the 
\icar. 

JLimner — a  painter,  fr.  Lat.  illuminare  by  omission  of  the 
prolix. 

]%o  variety  in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world — 
Note  the  change  of  phrase,  and  observe  that  composition  is  used 
here  in  its  technical  sense,  to  indicate  the  arrangement  and  group- 
ing of  the  figures  in  a  picture.  Mark,  also,  how  the  affectation  of 
artistic  knowledge  heightens  the  effect  of  the  incongruities  in 
their  own  "  family  piece."  Specify  in  detail  all  the  incongruities 
referred  to. 

To  hit  U8-=to  suit  us,  to  hit  our  fancy. 

Yenu!< — the  Eomtm  goddess  of  Ioyg,  corresponding  to  the 
Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  would  bo  the  very  last  being  likely  to 
aj^jpreciate  the  vicar's  defence  of  Whiston. 

Stomacher — an  ornamental  covering  for  the  breast. 

Cupids — Originally  there  was  only  one  Cupid,  son  of  Vomis, 
but  later  legends  represented  several.  Cupid  was  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  chubby  boy-god,  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow,  and 
a  quiver  full  of  love-darts. 

The  M^lii!«toiiian  controversy — The  Eev.  William  Whis- 
ton, philosopher  and  mathematician,  succeeded  his  friend  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  but  was  subse- 
quently deprived  of  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  embracing 
the  heresy  of  the  Arians,  who  deny  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  and 
co-essential  with  the  Father.  One  of  ^\^liston's  opinions  was  that 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  to  marry  again 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  the  "  books  on  the  Whistonian 
controversy  "  consisted  of  the  vicar's  sermons  in  defence  of  Wins- 
ton's position  on  this  point.  The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church. 

As  an  Amazon — The  Amazons  were  a  mythical  race  of 
female  warriors  in  Scythia,  who  were  descriVjed  as  ha%'ing  cut  off 
their  right  breasts  in  order  to  facilitate  their  use  of  the  bow  : 
whence  their  name  was  derived,  Gr.  a  =  not,  and  juaCoi  =  the 
breast.  Another  version  of  the  myth  locates  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Thermodon  in  Asia  Minor. 

With  an  hat  and  white  fcHlhcr — With  was  frequently 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  irearing — cf.  "  with  my  gown  and  band." 
The  rule  requiring  a  before  a  consonant  was  not  always  observed 
in  the  case  of  words  beginning  with  h  sounded  ;  cf.  p.  130,  l;ist 
line,  "  choice  of  (tii  husband." 

Alexander,  the  Oreat — son  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 
was  bom  at  Pella,  356,  B.C., — succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of 
twenty — conquered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world — ■ 
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and  died  at  Babylon  of  a  fever,  323  b.c.  He  was  buried  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  which  city  he  had  biiilt  to  commemorate  the 
conquest  of  that  country. 

To  be  introduced  into,  Ac. — How  is  infrodwce  now  used  ? 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  liad  not  occurred  =^ 
presented  itself  to  our  minds.     How  is  the  word  now  used  ? 

Wliicli  now  struck  u§  willi  dismay — Is  there  anything 
singular  in  the  position  of  this  clause?  Dismay,  fr.  A.S.  magdn 
-■^^  lit.  deprival  of  strength. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  L,ong  Boat — Every  boy,  and  for  that 
matter,  every  girl,  ought  to  read  Bobinson  Crusoe;  it  is  the  first 
in  time,  and  very  many  competent  young  critics  have  held  it  to  be 
the  first  in  merit,  of  English  novels.  The  author,  Daniel  Defoe, 
was  bom  in  1661,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prohfic  writers  of  the 
age.  In  1719  the  old  political  partisan  produced  this,  his  best 
known  work,  and  it  has  probably  been  the  dehg^ht  of  a  greater 
number  of  readers  than  has  any  single  romance  tdiat  has  appeared 
since  then.  One  of  the  most  humorous  passages  in  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  describes  Olivia  as  seriously  jireparing  herself  for  the 
work  of  reforming  her  rakish  lover  by  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
versations between  Crusoe  and  his  Man  Friday. 

A  Reel  in  a  Boltie — Such  ingenious  mjs  were  more  ap- 
preciated in  the  last  century  than  in  this  ;  not  only  reels,  but  even 
miniature  models  of  full-rigged  shij^s  were  not  uncommonly  dis- 
played in  bottles — instances  of  perverted  ingenuity,  and  useless 
waste  of  time  and  money,  having  their  counterpart  in  the  vicar's 
great  historical  family  pictiire. 

Once  again  =  once  more.  Once,  old  genitive,  of  one,  used 
adverbially.  Again  =  a  second  time.  Is  it  used  here  in  its  strict 
sense  ? 

I>iscovcr  the  honor  of  Mr.  Thornhill's  addrcsses= 
ascertain  whether  his  addresses  were  honorable.  The  exact  hteral 
meaning  is  to  uncover,  i.e.,  detect  the  worth  of  Mr.,  &c. 

To  sound  him — The  metaphor  is  taken  from  measuring  the 
depth  of  water  with  a  plummet. — a  sotnd  being  a  narrow  channel 
of  no  great  depth.     Of.  The  Sound. 

It  ^vas  then  resolved  to  terrify  him — The  writers  of 
Goldsmith's  time  were  not  so  particiilar  as  to  the  position  of  the 
adverb  as  we  are  now.  Ee-write  the  sentence.  "What  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  terrify  and  frighten? 

Observe  well  the  consummate  art  with  which  the  scheme  is  des- 
cribed— the  pride,  the  anxiety,  and  the  transparent  cunning  of  the 
poor  mother — the  flippant  calloiisness  of  the  profligate  Thomhill, 
and  his  ill-concealed  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  the  woman 
whose  daughter  he  is  seekiuff  t-o  ruin.    There  is  no  apparent  effort 
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to  enlist  us  on  the  side  of  virtue,  but,  though  the  rake  succeeds  in 
mystifying  his  interlocutor,  the  author  takes  care  not  to  allow  him 
to  impose  upon  the  reader  ;  he  is  made  to  betray  himself  for  the 
base,  vulgar,  cowardly,  ill-bred  debauchee  that  he  is  at  heart,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  that,  with  all  her  weakness  and  folly,  it  is  stUl 
poor  Deborah  Primrose  that  has  succeeded  in  carrying  away  our 
sympathies  and  our  ^-ishes  for  her  success. 

Note  the  contrast  between  the  pleasant  homeliness  of  the  mother's 
language,  and  the  stilted  boml)ast  of  the  squire.  She,  good  soul, 
speaks  of  "  a  projier  husband,"  "  a  warm  man,  able  to  give  hei- 
good  bread,''  farmer  Williams,  "'who  wants  a  manager,"  etc.,  etc., 
while  he  rants  about  "  accompUshments,"  and  "  angels,"  and  "  god- 
desses," in  a  way  that  must  have  convinced  her  of  his  insincerity 
had  she  not  been  so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  her  innocent 
dence. 


JAMES  BOSWELL.— 1740-1795. 

Meeting  of  Johnson  with  Wilkes.     From  Life  or  Samueii 
Johnson,  LL.D.     Extract  XXm.,  page  133. 

Bfo^rapliical  §kctcli. — James  Boswelij,  son  of  the  Laird 
of  Auchinleck,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  1740,  and  educated  for 
the  bar.  In  1763  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for 
whom  he  conceived  a  romantic  attachment  very  closely  bordering 
on  idolatry.  Li  1768,  after  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent,  he 
published  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica,  in  Avhich  he  expresses 
a  warm  admiration  for  the  patriot  general,  Paoli.  In  1773  he  ac- 
companied Dr.  Johnson  on  his  memorable  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
keeping  a  Journal  of  their  minutest  proceedings,  which  was  pub- 
lished shortly  after  Johnson's  death.  The  chief  business  of  his 
Ufe,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  to  collect  and  to  record  every  in- 
cident, however  trivial,  in  which  Johnson  was  at  all  concerned ;  and 
being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  pachydermatous  obtuseness  that 
was  absolutely  proof  against  all  shafts  of  ridicule,  impatience,  or 
even  rebuke,  he  contrived  to  scrape  together  the  most  complete 
collection  of  sayings  and  doings  of  his  hero  that  have  ever  been 
placed  on  record  concerning  any  man.  Johnson  said  of  him  that 
he  had  lost  his  chance  of  immortaUty  by  not  being  ahve  when  the 
"  Dunciad "  was  written ;  but  in  spite  of  his  want  of  ability  and 
refinement, — nay,  rather  because  of  his  want  of  these  qualities,  he 
has  succeeded  in  writing  the  very  best  biography  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  Nothing  escaped  his  observation,  nor  was  anything  too 
trifling  or  too  sacred  to  be  related,  and  as  a  result  we  have  the 
most  accurate  pre-Raphaelite  delineation  of  the  brusque  and  burly 
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doctor  that  could  possibly  be  imagined;  we  have,  says  Macanlay, 
"  his  coat,  his  Tvig,  his  figure,  his  face,  his  scrofula,  his  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  his  rolling  walk,  his  blinking  eye,  the  outward  signs  which 
too  clearly  indicated  the  approbation  of  his  dinner;  his 'insatiable 
appetite  for  fish-sauce,  and  veal-pie  with  plums ;  his  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  tea;  his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as  he  walked,  his 
mysterious  practice  of  treasuring  up  scraps  of  orange  peel;  his 
morning  slumbers;  his  midnight  disputations;  his  contortions;  his 
mutteriags;  his  grun tings;  his  puffings;  his  vigorous,  acute,  and 
ready  eloquence ;  his  sarcastic  wit;  his  vehemence;  his  insolence; 
his  fits  of  tempestuous  rage ;  his  queer  inmates, — old  Mr.  Levett 
and  blind  Mrs.  Wilhams,  the  cat  Hodge,  and  the  negro  Frank, — 
all  are  as  famUiar  to  us  as  the  objects  by  which  we  have  been  sur- 
rounded from  childhood."  Boswell  died  in  1795,  four  years  after 
the  pi-oduction  of  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 


MEETING  OF  JOHNSON  WITH  WILKES    (1776). 

Db.  SAMUEii  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield  in  1709,  his  father 
being  a  bookseller.  After  graduating  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  tried  to  establish  a  private  school  near  his  native  town, 
David  Garrick,  the  renowned  actor,  being  one  of  the  three  pupils 
who  made  up  his  school.  In  1737  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  struggled  in  poverty  and  obscurity  for  many  years,  till  his  in- 
domitable energy  at  last  comjselled  recognition  and  success.  His 
Dictionary  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  labor  and  erudition;  the 
well-known  letter  in  which  he  dechned  Chesterfield's  patronage  of 
this  production  sounded  the  kneU  of  the  debasing  system  of  pri- 
vate patronage  that  had  so  long  degraded  hterature  before  hij 
time.  In  1762  he  accepted  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  from  tho 
king,  and  thenceforward  ruled  ia  ease  and  arrogance,  the  literary 
king  of  England;  died  1784. 

John  Wilkes  was  as  ardent  a  Whig  in  politics  as  Johnson 
was  a  Tory.  He  established  the  North  Briton  in  1762,  in  which 
ho  attacked  Bute  so  ably  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign.  The 
subsequent  career  of  Wilkes  and  his  long  quarrel  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  led  to  the  abohtion  of  general  warrants,  are  matters 
of  history ;  though  a  thorough  profligate,  he  deserves  credit  for 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  hberty,  and  for  his  plucky 
stand  in  defence  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people;  bom  1727, 
died  1797. 

My  desire,  etc.  Note  the  complacency  with  which  Boswell 
makes  this  assertion  o'  a  trait  that  most  men  would  be  gl^d  to  hide 
even  from  themselves. 
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Sir  Jolin  Piiiigle,  one  of  tlie  most  eniment  physicians  and 
natural  philosophers  of  the  day,  was  at  the  time  president  of  the 
Eoyal  Society,  having  been  elected  in  1782;  he  \?as  a  native  of 
Roxburghshire;  born  1707,  died  1782. 

p.  134:.  §ir  JoNliiia  Rcyii<»lds,  the  eminent  portrait  painter, 
became  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1768;  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  celebrated  Literary  Club,  founded  in 
1764,  to  which  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Garrick,  and  Beait- 
clerc  belonged. 

p.  135.  Jack  Koteli  =  a  hangman,  from  the  name  of  a 
London  hangman  celebrated  in  former  times  for  his  celerity. 

p.  136.  IWiicli-expected,  impatiently  waited  for,  earnestly 
desired.  lUrs.  '%Viiliaiii««  was  a  blind  old  lady  pensioner  of 
Johnson's.  Mark  the  kindly  consideration  with  which  he  treats 
her  and  her  infirmities  of  body  and  temper. 

p.  137.  Frank  Barber,  Johnson's  negro  servant.  Orctna 
Green,  on  the  border  of  Scotland,  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
many  a  runaway  pair  by  the  callage  blacksmith. 

p.  138.  All  American  ;  note  the  date  of  the  incident,  1776, 
winch  accounts  for  the  special  irritation  of  Johnson  at  finding 
himself  in  such  company.  "  Surly  Tirtue  "  is  a  quotation  froin 
Johnson's  London,  1.  145.  Foote,  Samuel,  "  the  EngUsh  Aris- 
tophanes," made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Othello,  but 
soon  gave  tap  tragedy  for  comedy,  in  which  he  quickly  became  one 
of  the  best  actors  and  authors  ever  connected  with  the  English 
stage;  died  1777. 

p.  140.  mr,  Filzlierbert,  a  literary  man  of  some  celebrity 
in  his  day;  Johnson  said  of  him  that  "he  had  no  more  learning 
than  what  he  could  not  help."  Dirnani-wood.  The  incident 
occurs  in  the  tragedy  of  Mocheth. 

p.  141.  I  ciaiiiied  a  superiority.  Note  the  characteristic 
complacency  with  which  BosweU  breaks  into  a  lively  chit-chat 
with  his  duU,  prosy,  matter-of-fact  statement  of  a  point  of  law. 


EDWARD  GIBBON.— 1737-1794. 

The  Policy  of  the  EirpiRE  in  the   First  Centuky.     From  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

Extract  XXIV.,  page  142. 

Biog^rapliical  Sketcli. — Ebward  Gibbon,  born  1737,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  Sc'iool  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  accord- 
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iugly  sent  by  his  father  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  wliere  Pavil- 
lard,  a  Calvinist  minister,  soon  convinced  him  of  his  errors,  with 
the  not  unnatural  result  that  he  thenceforward  drifted  steadily 
into  scepticism.  On  his  return  to  England  he  produced  his  Essay 
on  the  Study  of  Literature,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  militia. 
During  a  continental  tour,  he  first  conceived  the  idea,  at  Rome,  of 
writing  a  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
of  which  the  first  volume  M^as  published  in  1776,  the  work  being 
completed  in  1788,  at  Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired  in  order  to 
be  able  to  prosecute  his  task  in  quietness.  The  work  was  im- 
mensely popular  from  the  first,  notwithstanding  its  tacit  hostility 
to  Christianity  throughout;  and  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most 
mai-vellous  achievements  of  a  single  human  mind.  The  style  is 
magnificent  to  the  point  of  gorgeousness,  his  description  of  histo- 
rical pomps  and  pageants  are  clothed  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
Eastern  romance,  and  his  resovmding  periods  roll  along  with  a 
splendid  cadence  almost  oppressive  to  the  ear.  In  1774,  he  entered 
parliament  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
jjointed  a  commissioner  of  trade,  with  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.     He  died  in  London,  1794. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY- 

The  extract  is  taken  from  the  opening  chapter  of  Gibbon's 
great  work,  which,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  history  of 
the  Empire,  but  a  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire. 
His  chief  defect  is  his  employment  of  the  same  elevated  style  to 
describe  the  most  trifling  occurrences  and  the  most  imj^ortant 
transactions;  in  ordinary  narrative  he  is  a  conspicuous  failure; 
he  is  never  free  and  easy;  he  is  hardly  ever  natural.  He  is,  how- 
ever, always  perspicuous,  at  once  luminous  and  voluminous. 

p.  143.  The  image,  etc.,  but  not  the  reahty;  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates  were  regularly  elected,  but  their  functions  were 
only  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose  authority 
senate,  magistrates,  soldiers,  and  people  were  all  ahke  submis- 
sive. Seven  first  centuries ;  which  is  correct,  seven  first  or 
first  seven  ?  Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  a  man  of  enormous  wealth 
and  avarice,  formed,  with  Juhus  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  first 
Triumvirate,  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  senate;  he  was  de- 
feated by  Surena,  the  Parthian  general,  in  Mesopotamia,  53  B.C. 
The  following  year  he  was  treacherously  slain  at  a  conference, 
molten  gold  being  poured  down  his  throat  according  to  tradition. 

p.  144.  Arabia  l\'!ix ;  the  Romans  conquered  Merab,  or 
Marabia,  one  of  its  most  important  cities,  within  three  days'  jour- 
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ney  of  the  Spice  country,  which  they  were  unable  to  reach  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  First  attack,  by  Drusus,  who  reduced  the 
country  as  fir  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  Act  of  despair,  the 
Blaughter  cf  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  by  Arminius,  the  heroic 
chief  of  the  Cherusci,  7  a.d. 

p.  145.  Fatal  to  liiiii§elf,  as  it  had  proved  to  Corbulo,  Tind 
would  have  proved  to  Germauicus,  Agricola,  and  others,  but  for 
their  prudently  assigning  the  glory  of  their  conquests  to  their  im- 
perial masters.  As  Tacitus  tersely  expresses  it,  military  glory 
was  strictly  an  "imperatoria  \irtus."  Pearl  fishery,  of  little 
value,  mentioned  by  Suetonius:  and  by  Tacitus,  Agricola,  c.  12.: 

"Ego  faciliua  crediilerim  naturain  raar^aritis  deesse quam  nobis  avaritiam." 

most  stupid,  Claudiis  ;  dissolute,  Nero  ;  timid,  Domi- 
tian.  Wild  inconstancy  has  always  been'  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  race,  see,  the  accounts  given  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus. 
Caractaeus,  Boudicea,  Druids. — Write  short  accounts  of 
these, — for  which  .see  any  good  history. 

Agricola   «lcrcat«-«l  Galgacus,  chief  of  the  Caledonians. 

p.  146.  Ireland. — The  native  Irish  writers  are  naturally  in- 
dignant with  Agricola  and  Tacitus,  both  at  the  intention  and  at  the 
contemptuous  expectation  of  an  "  easij  subjugation."  Country 
was  never  subdued,  but  according  to  Bichard  of  Cirencester, 
there  was  a  Roman  province  of  Vespasiana,  north  of  the  wall  of 
Antoninus. 

p.  147.  Xakcd  barbarians  are  everywhere  spoken  of  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian;  .sec  MacPherson's  translation,  p«sst//i. 

Trajan  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  98  a.d. 


EDMUND  BURKE.— 1729-1797. 

On  the  Attack  upc  ;  his  Pension.     Extract  XXV.,  page  147. 

Bio;;rapliical  Skctcli.— Edmiind  Burke,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  attorney  of  good  family,  was  born  in  Dublin,  1729,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Trinity  College.  He  went  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  studying  law,  but  turned  his  attention  to 
literature  instead,  making  his  debut  as  an  author  in  1756,  when  he 
published  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society^  an  ironical  criticism 
of  Bolingbroke's  philosophy,  so  exactly  parodying  his  style  as  to 
con\'ince  Chesterfield,  Warburton,  and  others  that  it  was  a  genuine 
production  of  the  great  deist.    His  Inquiry  i)ito  the  Origin  of  our 
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Id>:a8  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  appeared  the  same  year,  and 
at  once  placed  him  among  the  foremost  prose  writers  of  his  time. 
In  1759  he  assisted  ia  establishing  the  Annual  Register,  and  the 
Bame  jear  he  became  secretary  to  'Siagle  Speech'  Hamilton,  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  procured  him  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year.     But  this  he  indignantly  resigned  on  hearing  that  he  was 
expected  to  regard  it  as  the  price  of  his  political  freedom.     Soon 
afterwards  he  became  private  secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  entered  i^arliament  in  1765  as  the 
Whig  member  for  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire.     He  at  once 
took  a  foremost  position  among  the  great  orators  and  statesmen  in 
that  golden  age  of  oratory  and  statesmanship,  and  thenceforward 
^he  record  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  period.    He 
played  a  leading  part  both  as  orator  and  author  in  all  the  general 
questions  of  the  day,  in  Irish  affairs,  in  the  quarrel  with  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  in  the  discussions  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  India.     His  labors  and  successes  in  connection  with 
any  one  of  these  would  have  made  reputation  enough  for  any  or- 
dinary man.     But  Burke  was  not  an  ordinary  man;  and  his  im- 
questioned  successes  in  dealing  with  all  the  great  problems  of  his 
time  have  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  orators,  statesmen, 
and  prose  writers  of  Great  Britain.     In  domestic  jjolicy  he  was  a 
staunch  Whig,  the  earnest  advocate  of  reform  in  law,  finance,  and 
the  franchise;  he  strenuously  supported  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  fought  vigorously  against  the  repressive 
measures  from  which  Irish  industry  was  suffering  in  trade  and 
manufacture ;  he  championed  the  cause  of  the  colonists  of  America, 
and  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  justice  and  conciliation; 
he  fiercely  denounced  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolutionists, 
and  his  detestation  of  their  principles  was  so  sincere  that  it  caused 
him  to  sever  the  strong  ties  of  political  and  personal  friendship  that 
he  had  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  Fox  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  Whigs ;  he  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  down- 
trodden Hindoos,  and  vigorously  denounced  the  injustice  and  op- 
pression with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Warren  Hastings 
and  his  satellites.     His  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France 
met  with  an  extraordinary  success  financially,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolutionary  principles  that 
threatened  to  engulf  the  political  institutions  of  England  and  of 
Europe.     The  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  "  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,"  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  India, 
was  entrusted  to  Burke  as  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  august  criminal  to  jus- 
tice; and  the  nine  days'  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  proceed- 
ings is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  best  ever  delivered  in 
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parliament  with  only  one  exception, — the  celebrated  "Begum" 
Bpoech  of  another  distinguished  Irishman,  Eichard  Brinsley  Sher- 
idan. In  1794  he  met  •mth  the  overwhelming  catastrophe  of  his 
life,  so  piteously  referred  to  in  his  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, — the 
death  of  his  only  and  idolized  son,  Eichard.  Eichard  Burke  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  ordinary,  shallow-pated  individuals  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of, — a  vain,  commonplace  coxcomb,  of  an  over- 
weening, self-sufficient  beUef  in  powers  that  were  absolutely  non- 
existent, ludicrous  enough  in  itself,  but  pitiful,  almost  pathetic,  as 
the  only  distinctive  mark  existing  in  the  son  of  such  a  father.  To 
that  father,  however,  he  was  even  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ;  his  flip- 
pant self-assertion  seemed  to  parental  fondness  nothing  more  than 
a  laudable  exhibition  of  manliness,  and  his  early  death  deprived 
the  "  desolate  old  man  "  of  the  last  link  that  bound  him  to  his 
kind.  On  Burke's  retirement  from  active  poUtics,  the  king  wished 
to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage,  the  title  even  was  chosen;  but  his 
eon's  death  rendered  it  worthless  in  his  eyes,  and  thus  the  greatest 
Whig  of  his  day  refused  to  be  crowned  with  a  coronet  since  con- 
ferred on  the  greatest  Tory  of  our  day — the  coronet  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  A  pension  he  did  accept,  and  his  right  to  do  so  is 
amply  established  in  the  Letter  from  which  the  extract  is  taken. 
He  died  in  1797,  and  on  motion  of  his  old  friend  and  late  enemy, 
Fox,  he  was  honored  with  a  pubhc  ftineral  and  a  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 


ON  THE  ATTACKS  UPON  HIS  PENSION. 

The  extract  gives  an  admirable  illustration  of  Burke's  special 
talent  for  treating  unimportant  incidents  with  weighty  consideration, 
and  expanding  particular  occurrences  into  matters  of  general  im- 
portance. No  man  could  more  readily  lift  a  debate  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  commonplace  and  raise  it  to  the  height  of  a  philosophic  dis- 
cussion; and  from  questions  of  mer.>  personal  concern  he  habitu- 
ally deduced  the  profoundest  maxims  of  jurisprudence  and  states- 
manship. His  mastery  of  irony,  his  command  of  the  boldest 
imagery,  his  intense  earnestness,  and  his  outspoken  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  himself  and  others  are  all  here  exemplified;  here,  too,  the 
careful  student  will  find  allusions  to  most  of  the  great  political 
events  of  his  time, — it  is,  in  fact,  a  summary  of  the  career  that  was 
now  so  near  its  end. 

mediately  or  immediately,  indirectly  or  directly.  Ca- 
lamities; explain  the  allusion.  The  IVIini§ter»i,  the  younger 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues.  Deserlptioiifi,  classes,  i.e.,  the  "  min- 
iators  "  an«l  the  "revolutionists  "   (or  supporters  of  the  principles 
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of  the  French  Eevolution), — a  some  what  unusual  employment  ol 
the  word  in  the  plural,  though  common  enough  in  the  singular. 

p.  148.  Not  like  liis  CJrace  ;  point  out  the  error  in  punctu- 
ation, correct  it,  and  paraphrase  the  sentence  both  ways.  Bed* 
ford,  see  any  history  for  an  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  this  house. 
minion  (Fr.  niignon,  German  minne  =\o\e),  a  favorite;  tool, 
one  who  does  questionable  work  for  another,  generally  an  uncon- 
scious, but  here  a  conscious,  instrument.  Lauderdale,  the 
family  of  Maitland,  notorious  rather  than  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Traver§ed,  obstructed.  Passport,  a  docu- 
ment granted  by  a  government  to  a  foreigner  to  allow  him  to  travel 
in  the  country,  a  permit,  a  pass.  Excessive  and  out  of  all 
bounds  ;  explain  so  as  to  show  clearly  whether  the  expression  is 
tautological  or  not. 

p.  149.  Homer  nods,  Horace's  "  dormitat  Homerus."  L.e- 
Tiatlian,  &c.,  Heb.  livydthdn,  a  huge  sea  animal,  from  root  Idvdh, 
Arab.  lawd  =  %o  twist;  what  figure  occurs  in  this  passage?  "He 
lies  floating  many  a  rood,"  adapted  from  Milton's  description 
of  Satan,  Par.  Lost,  1. 156.  What  liis  Grace  disapproves 
is  good  grammar,  but  this  verb  is  now  followed  by  of. 

p.  150.  Irony ;  give  the  derivation  and  explain  the  meaning. 
Reluctantly,  very  imwillingly,  Lat.  re  luctor,  to  struggle 
against.     And  lliat  the  word  ;  supply  the  elhpsis. 

p.  151.  Demt'sne  is  an  old  corrupt  spelling  for  Fr.  demaine, 
a  doublet  of  domain,  Lat.  dominium,  a  lordship,  estate;  the  s  be- 
came inserted  through  confounding  the  word  with  old  Fr.  mesnie, 
a  hoiisehold.  Jackal,  Persian  shagJidl,  a  fox,  a  jackal;  cf.  Sans- 
crit grigdla,  a  word  of  the  same  meaning.  Iniquitously  legal 
— is  this  strictly  an  oxymoron  ?  Cf.  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King 
Elaine,  1.  885  :— 

"  His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true." 

Oibbet,  a  gallows;  old  Fr.  gibet,  a  word  of  unknown  origin 
Great  and  noble,  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  Surrey,  and  thosv 
who  died  for  their  creed,  as  Fisher,  More,  Bilney,  &c. 

p.  152.  IVational  church.— The  Church  of  England  is  not>. 
new  cliurch  merely  dating  from  the  Reformation;  it  is  the  old,  his 
toric  church  of  England,  freed  by  the  Eeformers  from  what  they 
thought  to  be  errors  adopted  by  it  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mine 
was  in  <lefending,  chiefly  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  municipal  country- 
Ireland,  which  stood  to  England  in  the  relation  of  a  municipaUty, 
or  Roman  municipium,  a  free  state  having  the  rights  of  citizenship 
but  governed  by  its  own  laws.     See  biographical  sketch  above 
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Domain  that  still  is,  &o. — Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies, 
especially  Canada,  India,  and  Australia;  that  was  once,  the 
United  States.  To  bring:  poverty,  <S:c. — Henry  VIII.  debased 
the  coina<To  and  expelled  the  industrious  Flemings  from  England. 
Rebellion,  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  Awaken  the  sober 
part,  by  his  numerous  speeches  and  pamphlets  on  the  State  of 
the  Nation. 

p.  153.  Inslig^ating  to  rebelllon.—It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  in  order  to  get  an  excuse  for  carrying  the  Act  of  Union,  on 
which  they  had  already  resolved,  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  deliberately 
goaded  the  people  of  Ireland  into  the  rebellion  of  '98,  which  was 
now  brewing;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Burke  had  that 
thought  in  mind  here.  In  1795  there  were  serious  riotp,  in  one  of 
which  the  King  was  mobbed  on  his  way  to  parliament.  Finally 
lost;  when?  and  under  what  circumstances?  Worst  form; 
what  form? 

p.  154.  Having:  done  both,  in  allusion  to  the  public  offi- 
cial denial  of  Christianity  and  the  substitution  of  the  worship 
of  Reason  in  its  stead;  and  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and 
other  useful  occupations  in  the  frenzy  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
focus,  France,  and  more  particiilarly,  Paris.  Parliamentary 
Reform  ;  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  that 
a  royal  proclamation  should  have  the  force  of  law.  Every  one 
act  ;  enumerate  them;  and  state  briefly  their  chief  provisions. 
Assistants,  Sheridan  and  Fox.  Solemn  thanks,  for  their 
services  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 


Coivper. — See  biographical  etetch,  extract  xxvi.  This  brief 
extract  is  long  enough  to  illustrate  the  author's  patriotism,  natur- 
alness, subjectivity,  command  of  vigorous,  homely  language,  and 
mastery  of  blank  verse.  The  same  apostrophe  in  Pope's  hands 
would  have  been  smoother,  the  contrast  would  have  been  shown  by 
a  more  artistic  arrangement;  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  sur- 
charged with  feeling,  nor  would  it  have  been  so  true  to  nature.  The 
first  line  has  been  very  often  quoted,  and  not  without  deserving  it. 
ITIost  part,  for  the  most  part;  parse  pari.  Fields  without  a 
flower,  may  either  mean  that  the  brilliant  green  of  the  grass 
hides  the  flowers  from  view  (for  the  fields  are  often  covered  with 
flowers,  daisies  especially),  or  that  England's  fields,  even  though 
flowers  were  wholly  absent,  are  better  than  those  of  France  "  with 
ail  her  vines." 


lU  WILLIAM  COW  PER. 

WILLIAM  COWPER— 1731-1800. 

Two  Eighteenth  Centttrz  Scenes.    From  Lettebs. 
Extract  XXVI.,  page  155. 

Biographical  Sketoli. — WiijLIam  Cowper  was  bora  in 
1731  at  the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhainstead,  Hertfordshire,  En glaud, 
his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Cowjjer,  beiug  rector  of  the  parish  and 
chaplain  to  George  II.  Earl  Cowper  was  his  uncle,  and  he  had 
besides  many  iufluential  relatives,  by  whose  aid  be  might  have  at- 
tained to  affluence  and  high  position  were  it  not  for  an  iinhappy 
mental  malady  that  embittered  all  his  life,  and  several  times  de- 
veloped into  absolute  insanity,  rendering  personal  supervision 
always,  and  constraint  sometimes,  necessary.  He  was  educated  at 
Dr.  Pitman's  private  boarding-school  and  afterwards  at  Westmin- 
ster school;  and  at  one  or  other,  probably  at  both,  of  these  places 
he  suffered  terribly  from  the  roughness  and  "  savagery  "  of  the 
boys.  In  1754  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but 
disinclination  and  natural  timidity,  aggravated  by  the  terrors  of 
his  school  life,  renelered  it  impossible  for  him  to  practise,  much 
less  to  succeed  m  the  profession  of  law.  He  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1763;  but  his  excessive 
timidity  prevented  him  from  jjresenting  himself  for  the  merely 
formal  preliminary  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  actu- 
ally drove  him  into  insaiuty,  so  far  aggravated  by  religious  mania 
that  he  made  several  attempts  at  suicide.  Dr.  Cotton's  skiU  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity  so  far  restored  him  that  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  asylum  at  St.  AJban'sin  1765;  and  he  shortly  afterwards 
took  up  his  residence  at  Huntingdon  as  an  inmate  of  the  household 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Unwin,  removing  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  her  hiis- 
band's  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  1767,  to  Olney,  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  order  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  one  of  the  pioneers  who  founded  the  evangelical 
school  in  the  Church  of  England.  Mrs.  Unwin' s  devotion  and 
kindness  were  constantly  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
weak-bodied,  feeble-minded  poet;  and  his  gratitude  would  have 
resulted  in  their  marriage  but  for  a  fresh  attack  of  Ms  insanity. 
His  cousins  also  were  sincerely  attached  to  him ;  one  of  them,  lady 
Hesketh,  was  his  constant  correspondent ;  the  other,  Theodora, 
lived  and  died  single  for  his  sake,  spending  no  small  share  of  her 
private  fortune  in  procuring  for  him  luxuries  which  he  had  the 
incomprehensible  smallness  of  soul  to  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
at  her  hands.     From  still  another  good  woman,  the  youthful  and 
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accomplished  lady  Austen,  he  derived  much  benefit,  physical  and 
mental;  she  was  constantly  at  h.nnd  to  aid  Mrs.  Unwin  in  cheering 
and  encouraging  him,  and  much  of  his  best  poetry  was  the  result 
of  her  instigation.     She  expected  a  proposal  from  him,  but  when 
he  did  at  last  write  to  her  explaining  his  position  she  had  the  rare 
good  sense  to  accept  the  situation  exactly  as  it  was.     From  the 
affection  of  these  women  it  has  been  argued  that  Cowper  must  have 
possessed  great  force  and  manliness  of  character,  because,  forsooth, 
a  woman  will  not  give  her  affection  to  a  man  unless  she  feels  that 
he  is  her  master!     It  is  not  worth  while  arguing  the  point;  any 
one  can  see  that  these  women,  his  cousin  and  two  widow  ladies, 
simply  pitied  him  for  his  weakly  helplessness,  and  were  willing  to 
pet  and  coddle  him  jiist  as  they  would  have  treated  a  sickly  baby. 
As  a  poet,  Cowper  deserves  the  credit  of  originality ;  he  was  no 
copyist,  no  imitator;  nor  did  he  restore  any  school,  he  siinply  wrote 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  describing  what  he  saw  with  the 
utmost  minuteness  and  simphcity.     Hence  he  has  no  mannerism, 
no  special  artifice  or  trick  of  manner  to  heighten  the  effects  of 
his  descriptions;  turning  to  nature  for  relief  from  the  harrowing 
fears  of  reprobation  and  judgment  to  come,  by  which  he  was  con- 
stantly haunted,  he  sings  her  praises  with  loving  fidelity;  and  thus, 
with  no  desire  to  found  a  school,  he  became  the  great  motive  power 
in  the  reaction  against  the    artificial   school  which  began  with 
Thomson  and  culminated  with  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  School. 
The  Task  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  lady  Austen,  Avith  the 
wise  intention  of  giving  him  serious  occupation,  playfully  enjoined 
on  him  the  duty  of  writing  an  epic  poem  on  the  Sofa;  on  the 
completion  of  the  Sofa  he  continued  the  poem  by  taking  other 
objects,  the  Timepiece,  etc.,  for  his  theme.     She  also  inspired  the 
humorous  baUad  of  Johii  Gilpin  (a  versified  rendeiing  of  a  ludic- 
rous incident  she  once  related  to  him),  which  first  brought  him 
into  notice  as  a  poet.     He  had  previously  wiitten  the  Progress  of 
Error,  1780,  followed  very  soon  by  his  Truth,  the  Table  Talk,  and 
the  Expostulation.     In  1785,  his  Tirocinium  was  published  as 
well  as  the  Task,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad.     Renewed  attacks  of  maniacal 
despondency,  terribly  shadowed  forth  in  his  Castaivay,  and  the 
death  of  his  faithful,  affectionate  friend,  i\Irs.  Unwin,  reduced  him 
to  an  utter  incapacity  for  work,  and  an  apathy  from  which  even 
the  tidings  that  the  government  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year,  could  not  rouse  him;  symptoms  of  dropsy  developed  into 
a  severe  attack  of  the  disease;  he  would  accept  no  medicine  for 
his  body,  nor  would  he  allow  comfort  to  be  sjioken  to  his  despair- 
ing soul;  and  at  last  the  end  came  in  the  rest  and  peace  of  death 
on  the  25th  April,  1800. 
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TWO  EIGHTEENTH  CENTTJET  SCENES. 

As  a  letter  •writer,  Cowper  deservedly  takes  a  very  high,  if  not 
the  very  highest  place  in  English  hterature.  The  style  is  remark- 
ably clear,  the  humor  is  delicious,  and  the  unconscious  power 
■with  which  he  gives  interest  to  the  most  trivial  incidents  is  simply 
wonderful ;  his  perfect  naturalness  and  the  evident  interest  that 
he  himself  takes  in  his  subjects  compel  our  atttention  and  com- 
mand our  admiration  in  a  way  that  few  letter- writers  have  equalled, 
that  no  one  has  ever  surpassed. 

Rev.  John  j^ewton  had  been  a  very  wild  character  in  youth, 
a  sailor,  a  deserter,  a  slave  in  Sierra  Leone ; '  but  being  rescued,  by 
divine  interposition  as  he  thought,  after  being  shipwrecked,  he 
became  converted,  and  subsequently  made  many  successful  voy- 
ages, as  the  pious  and  devout  captain  and  owner  of  a  slaver!  Pos- 
sibly his  position  may  have  struck  him  as  being  somewhat  unsuited 
to  his  Christian  character — notwithstanding  the  favor  in  ■which 
the  slave  trade  was  then  generally  held — at  all  events  he  gave  up 
the  trade,  entered  the  church,  and  became  iDCumbent  of  Olney, 
and  leader  of  the  Evangelicals.  His  influence  induced  Co^wper  to 
■write  the  Olncy  Hymns,  productions  somewhat  superior  to  the 
general  run  of  hymns.  ]tlcii  of  Ootliaiii,  -wiseacres,  fools  who 
think  themselves  ^wise  ;  the  phrase  is  variously  exjjlained: — Some 
say  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gotham,  a  "village  and  district  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  were  so  stupid  that  their  name  became  a 
synonym  tov  folly ;  others  say  that  many  of  their  lands  "were  held 
on  condition  of  performing  some  ludicrous  extravagance  of  foUy ; 
and  stiU  others,  that  the  inhabitants  ha^ving  refused  to  allow  King 
John  to  pass  through  their  village,  in  the  mistaken  notion  that  a 
king's  track  became  a  public  road,  he  sent  messengers  to  punish 
them,  ■whereupon  they  began  to  occupy  themselves  each  ■with  some 
special  piece  of  folly  in  lieu  of  ■work,  so  that  the  messengers  left 
them  ■unmolested,  and  returned  to  the  king,  telling  him  that  the 
men  of  Gotham  were  all  fools.  "Washington  Ir^dng,  in  Salmagundi, 
first  applied  the  term  to  New  York,  its  inhabitants  being  so  ■wise 
in  their  o^wn  opinions.  Perforniecl  it ;  what  is  the  antecedent  of 
it? 

p.  155.  Capillary  CInb,  the  thick  queue  of  the  ■wig  com- 
monly -worn  at  the  time.  Extraordinary  Gazette, — special 
edition  of  the  government  organ. 

p.  157.  The  two  ladies,  Mrs.  Un^win  and  Lady  Austen.  Puss 
was  a  tame  hare,  one  of  the  many  pets  of  the  soft-hearted  poet. 

p.  158.  Cro-ivn  and  Commons.— To  what  "dispute"  does 
hehereaUude?     Note  the  date. 
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What  line  in  the  short  extract  from  The  Winter  Evening  is 
most  frequently  quoted?  Explain  its  meaning  fully.  Point  out 
any  characteristics  of  Cowper  exhibited  in  these  hnes. 


RICHAKD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN.— 1751-1816. 

*  From  "The  ScHooii  fob  Scandal."    Extract  XXV 11.,  page  159. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Richaed  Brixsley  Butler  Sheri- 
dan, the  sou  of  a  distinguished  Irish  actor,  elocutionist,  and  author 
of  an  English  Dictionary,  was  born  in  DubUn,  1751,  educated  at 
Harrow,  and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  wit,  vivacity,  and 
personal  beauty  made  him  for  years  the  life  of  society  in  Bath, 
and  enabled  him  to  carry  off  the  brilHant  and  accomplished  actress 
and  singer.  Miss  Linley,  from  a  host  of  rivals.  In  1775  he  wrote 
The  Rivals,  one  of  the  most  laiighter-moving  of  comedies,  of  which 
he  took  the  plot  and  some  of  the  characters  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, the  others  being  either  purely  original,  or  taken  from  Smol- 
let's  novfel,  "Humphrey  Clinker;"  Mrs.  Bramble,  Tabitha Bramble, 
and  Sir  Ulick  Mackilligut  of  the  novel  are  obviously  the  originals 
of  the  generous,  choleric  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  the  deliciously  un- 
grammatical  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  the  blustering,  cowardly  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger.  Within  the  next  five  years  he  produced  The  Duenna, 
The  Sciiool  for  Scandal,  The  Critic  or  Rehearsal,  and  the  Trip  to 
Scarborough.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick,  Sheridan  became  part 
proprietor  and  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  and  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1780,  where  he  joined  the  brilliant  Whig  phalanx  of  orators. 
His  first  attempt  at  a  speech  in  the  House  was  a  conspicuous  failure; 
stage  fright  completely  mastered  him,  and  he  covdd  not  for  his 
hfe  utter  a  word  beyond  the  opening  phrase :  he  rushed  from  the 
House  amid  the  mingled  laughter  and  pity  of  the  members,  and 
was  earnestly  advised  by  a  friendly  critic  (Mr.  Woodfall),  to  aban- 
don oratory.  "  I  have  it  in  me,"  said  Sheridan,  slapping  his  fore- 
head, "it's  here,  and  it  shall  come  out."  How  well  the  promise 
was  fulfilled,  witness  his  great  "Begum"  speech, — the  finest  speech 
ever  heard  in  parliament,  according  to  Byron,  Windham,  and 
other  excellent  critics.  Sheridan's  later  years  were  sad;  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  7,  1816;  his 
dead  body  was  arrested;  and,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  England,  it 
was  only  released  by  the  aid  of  private  benevolence; — with  all  his 
faults,  the  author  of  "  the  best  comedy,  the  best  farce,  and  the  best 
speech  in  the  English  language  "  deserved  a  less  gloomy  death-bed, 
hardly  compensated  by  the  empty  honor  of  a  public  funeral  and  a 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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FROM  "THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL." 

This  "  best  comedy,"  according  to  Byron,  is  an  admirable  satire 
on  the  special  follies  of  Sheridan's  day;  but  so  true  is  it  to  human 
nature  that  in  spite  of  aU  changes  in  outward  manners,  it  stUl  re- 
tains its  place  among  the  "stock"  of  every  first-class  theatre.  It 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  whether  the  characters  are 
copies  from  life  or  not;  they  are,  in  any  case,  exquisitely  life-like 
and  natural ;  and  the  great  success  that  attended  the  production  of 
this  and  his  other  plays  comj^leted  the  revolt  already  begun  by 
Goldsmith  against  the  unnatural  sentimentalism  and  immorality 
that  had  held  the  comic  stage  since  the  Restoration.  Sheridan's 
brilliant  wit  completed  what  Goldsmith's  exquisite  humor  had 
begun;  and  the  stage  soon  became  as  noted  for  general  purity  as 
it  had  been  for  profligacy  and  vice. 

TifTed,  disputed  sUghtly.  Oala,  holiday.  Grosvenor 
Square,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  London.  • 

p.  160.  Refuses  Ibe  oian,  Joseph  Surface,  the  hypocritical 
Pharisee  of  the  play.  Pantheon,  a  splendid  temple  of  Rome 
built  by  AgrijDpa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  to 
"  aU  the  gods; "  it  is  now  used  as  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  aU  saints.  Fete  clianipetre,  open-air  festival, 
garden  party;  note  that  the  circumflex  accent  in  French  is  a  com- 
mon substitute  for  a  lost  s,  Lat.  festum  campestre. 

p.  161.  Oons,  another  form  of  "  Zoiuids, '  on  page  162,  is  a 
contraction  of  GocVs  zvoiinch  Tambour,  a  small,  circular  em- 
broidery frame,  shaped  hke  a  drum,  or  tambour,  whence  our  word 
tambourine.  Pope  Joan,  an  old  EngUsh  game  of  cards,  played 
by  any  number  from  two  to  a  dozen,  but  seldom  by  fewer  than 
three.  Spinet,  harpsichord,  or  virginal,  a  stringed  instrument 
somewhat  of  a  cross  between  harp  and  piano;  the  strings  were 
struck  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  key-board,  as  in  the  piano, 
but  were  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  a  harp  laid  horizontally; 
hence  first  named  the  concha  harp.  White  eats,  probably  a 
contemptuous  way  of  describing  her  ladyship's  ponies. 

p.  163.  Rid  on  a  hurdle  to  the  gallows,  death  being  then 
the  penalty  for  the  offenses  on  whose  names  he  plays  so  wittily. 
Utterers,  those  who  passed,  or  put  in  circulation,  bad  money, 
forged  notes,  etc.  Clippers,  those  who  cut  off  small  portions 
from  the  edges  of  coins;  as  siveaters  were  those  who  shook  gold 
coins  in  a  bag  so  as  to  wear  off  small  quantities  of  gold  dust. 

p.  165.  Caulks  her  wrinkles,  fills  them,  as  caulkers  stuff 
the  seams  between  the  planks  of  boats  with  oakum,  etc.  The 
trunk's  antique,  the  work  of  one  of  the  old  masters.     Note 
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the  play  on  -words  all  through  the  extract.  On  a-Jar ;  parse 
these  words;  a-Jar,  slightly  open,  ht.  on  a  turn,  A.S.  on  cyrre. 

p.  166.  Round  the  ring^,  or  arena,  in  a  riding-school. 

p.  168.  Table  d'liote ;  pubhc  dining-table.  Spa,  a  fash- 
ionable watering-place  in  Belgium,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
sjjrings.  Join  isiisue,  reach  a  definite  conclusion;  it  is  a  law 
term,  and  Crabtree's  ignorance  is  intentionally  shown  by  his 
slightly  misapplying  it.  Plile;:niatic;  of  sluggish  tempera- 
ment. Gk.  (pXeyjiiariHo?,  troubled  ^ith  jDhlegm,  which  is  caused 
by  inflammation,  q)Xiytiv  =  to  burn. 

p.  169.  Have  law  merchant.  Sir  Peter  seems  to  mean 
that  he  would  have  mercantile  law  made  to  apply  to  casss  of 
slander.  Maria  ;  what  opinion  would  you  form  of  this  lady  from 
the  two  speeches  here  assigned  her  ? 


Robert    Burns.— 5'ee    next    extract.     Oil,   -^vad,    would; 
whether  is  this  optative  or  conditional  ?     Paraphrase  the  stanza. 


EGBERT  BUENS.— 1759-1796. 

The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.      Extract  XXVUI.,  page  171. 

Biograpliieal  Sketch.— Egbert  Burns  was  born  near  Ayr, 
on  January  25th,  1759,  his  father  being  a  poor  man  in  the  ranks  of 
the  peasantry,  but  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  devoted  to  the  Pres- 
byterianism  of  his  kin  and  country.  The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren was  necessarily  limited  to  the  course  in  a  primary  school,  sup- 
plemented by  a  Uttle  desultory  reading  on  their  Q\m.  account. 
Burns  became  acquainted  early  with  the  poems  of  Pope  and  Shen- 
stone,  and  later  he  read  a  great  deal  of  Thomson,  Gray,  Dryden, 
Shakspeare,  and  Spenser  among  the  poets,  while  Sterne  and  Addi- 
son appear  to  have  been  his  favorite  prose  authors.  His  educa- 
tional advantages  were  therefore  very  few;  but  he  made  good  use 
of  them,  and  with  this  scanty  outfit,  with  the  example  of  Eamsay 
and  Ferguson  to  show  him  the  capabilities  of  the  Scottish  dialects, 
and  with  an  ardent  temperament  backed  up  by  a  strong,  clear 
mtellect,  he  became  the  greatest  song-writer  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  may  be  possible  here  and  there  to  find  a 
lyric  fragment  better  than  his  best;  but  no  man  that  ever  hved 
has  yet  written  so  many  songs  of  such  high  merit  as  Bums, 
the  peasant-poet,  the  Theocritus  of  Scotland.  On  his  father's 
death  he  and  his  brother,  GUbert,  rented  the  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
and  here  he  wrote  some  of  his   most  remarkable  pieces,  as  the 
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Address  to  the  De'U,  To  a  Mouse,  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
and  others.  Farming  was  not  a  profitable  employment,  and 
so  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  he  procured  the  pubhcation,  at  Kilmarnock,  of  a 
subscription  edition  of  his  poems.  This  settled  his  destiny  ;  he 
was  invited  to  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  cimosity,  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  poems  realized  him  £500,  a  sum  which  would  have 
been  a  fortune  to  any  prudent  man  in  his  position  in  life.  He 
rented  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  where  he  wrote  most  of  his  other 
poems,  Tarn  G'Shanter  among  the  number.  The  friends  he  had 
made  in  Edinburgh  procured  him  a  position  as  exciseman,  and  this 
probably  made  him  neglect  his  farm,  certainly  supplied  him  with 
imusual  facilities  for  indulging  the  habits  of  iatemperance  that  had 
already  begun  to  work  his  ruin.  He  gave  Up  the  farm  and  removed 
to  Dumfries,  where  he  followed  only  the  business  of  his  situation. 
His  outspoken  admiration  for  the  French  Revolution  endangered 
his  position,  and  prevented  him  from  getting  any  promotion  ;  he 
sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  dissipation  ;  and  at  last  died 
of  a  worn  out  constitution,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  July 
21st,  1796.  Burns  did  for  Scotland  what  Cowper  did  for  England, 
he  brought  nature  into  union  with  poetry.  But  he  did  more  than 
this  ;  he  ennobled  the  rank  to  which  he  himself  belonged ;  he 
revived  the  national  feeling  of  the  country,  and  so  pioneered  the 
way  for  Walter  Scott  ;  he  wrote  the  only  trtdy  idyllic  poetry  in  our 
language,  in  any  language,  in  fact,  except  the  native  Greek  of 
Theocritus,  the  father  of  the  Idyl.  His  success  in  this  and  some 
other  kinds  of  song  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  what 
he  knew  by  personal  experience,  in  the  vigorous  language  of  his 
daily  hfe.  His  patriotism  was  intense  ;  love  was  with  him  a  con- 
suming passion  ;  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  Calvinistic  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  he  was  an  ardent  asserter  of 
his  own  and  others'  rights.  These  were  the  feelings  that  moved 
him  most,  and  to  each  he  has  given  adequate  expression  in  the 
South  Ayrshire  dialect,  that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 


THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Burns'  brother,  Gilbert,  tells  us  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  poem 
to  the  fact  that  the  poet "  thought  there  was  something  peculiarly 
venerable  in  the  phrase  '  Let  us  worship  God,'  used  by  a  decent, 
sober  head  of  a  family  introducing  family  worship."  The  poem  ia 
an  exact  portrait  of  their  father  and  the  family  surroundings,  except 
that  none  of  them  were  ever  sent  out  to  work  among  the  surround- 
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ing  farmers,  as  the  old  man  preferred  to  endure  privation  and  toil 
for  the  sake  of  having  his  children  around  him,  so  that  he  might 
watch  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  aid  in  forming  in  them  habits 
of  piety  and  virtue.  The  glossarial  foot-notes  in  the  Reader  almost 
do  away  with  the  need  for  further  comment.  Classify  the  poem; 
describe  the  meter;  and  name  any  long  poems  written  in  it. 
Cotter,  or  cottier,  a  peasant  farmer. 

St.  1.  Aiken  ;  see  foot-note:  Bums'  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend 
is  addressed  to  Aiken's  son. 

st.  2.  IVIoil,  originally  seems  to  have  meant  '  dirt,'  then  '  labor,' 
which  usually  makes  dirty.  Mattock,  a  pick-axe  with  broad 
ends  used  for  digging.  Morn,  A.  S.  moriven  =  morrow.  Weary 
— does  hameu'ard  bend,  cf,  Gray's  Elegy,  "  The  ploughman 
homeward  plods  his  weary  way."  Point  out  other  lines  in  this 
poem  suggested  by  Gray,  and  quote  his  lines. 

St.  3.  Toddlin  is  not  formed  by  dropping  the  final  g  of  the 
participle;  in  early  English  the  participle  ended  in  -nd  or — nge, 
from  the  former  of  which  came  the  Scotch  form  by  dropping  the 
d,  while  the  English  form  is  obtained  from  the  latter  by  dropping 
the  final  e.  Wilie;  note  the  Scotch  fondness  for  diminutives  of 
endearment.  Carking,  anxious,  A.  S.  care  =  care,  anxiety. 
l..ubor — toil;  is  this  tautology?  Note  the  pronunciation  of 
toil  here. 

st.  4,  Rin,  A.  S.  irnan,  and  rinnan  =  run.  Canny,  A.  S. 
cunnan,  to  know. 

st.  6.  Duty  =  prayer,  worship  of  God. 

st.  7.  Hafflins,  partly,  half;  formed  from  half  by  the  addition 
of  the  adverbial  suMx  tins,  cf.  darkling. 

st.  8.  Ben,  A.  S.  hinnan  =  the  inner  room, 
st.  9.  Note  the  change  in  language  from  the  homely  Scottish 
to  the  more  dignified  English,  as  the  subject  passes  beyond  the 
mere  local  scene  of  the  Cotter's  humble  home. 

st.  14.  Royal  bard,  David;  see  2  Samuel,  xii.  Rapt 
iKaisili,  see  Notes  on  Extract  II.,  p.  2. 

st.  15.  Sped,  fared.  Precepts,  Epistles  to  various  Churches. 
In  Pal  mo*  ;  explain  the  allusions;  see  Rev.,  cap.  i.,  xviii.,  xix. 

st.  16.  The  quotation  is  from  Pope's  Windsor  Forest.  Para- 
phrase the  stanza.     Examine  the  wording  of  the  last  Hne. 

st.  17.  Desert,  pronounced  desart  in  Scotland  and  North  of 
Ireland, — and  so  written  by  Gibbon. 

st.  19.  Point  out  the  influence  of  Goldsmith  and  Pope  in  this 
stanza.  Note  the  patriotism  of  this  and  the  two  following  stanzas. 
Wallace  was  one  of  Bums'  earliest  and  latest  heroes  and  inspir- 
ations.    In  what  celebrated  song  ie  he  mentioned? 
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LADY  NAIENE.— 1766-1845. 
The  Land  o'  the  Leal.     Extract  XXIX.,  page  177. 

Biographical  Sketch. —CAKOiiiNE  Oliphant,  Bakoness 
Nairxe,  "  the  Flower  of  Strathearn,"  was  born  at  Gask.  Perthshire, 
1766,  of  an  old  Jacobite  family.  In  1800  she  married  "William 
Murray  Nairne,  whose  rank  as  fifth  Lord  Nairne  was  then  under 
attainder,  but  restored  in  1824.  She  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
mirers of  Burns,  and  in  imitation  of  him,  she  began  to  adapt  re- 
fined words  to  the  old  Scottish  airs,  many  of  her  songs  obtaining 
a  more  than  national  celebrity.  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,  Charlie  is 
my  Darling,  Caller  Herrin\  and  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,  are  some 
of  her  best  known  lyrics;  but  she  wrote  many  others  which  are 
hardly  surpassed  for  vivacity,  wit,  or  pathos,  even  by  Burns,  her 
acknowledged  master  in  the  art.     She  died  at  Gask,  1845. 

The  Land  o'  liie  Leal  is  an  expression  often  employed  in 
Scotland,  as  it  is  here  .  by  Lady  Nairne,  to  signify  Heaven,  '  the 
place  of  the  faithful.'  The  extract  requires  no  commentary ;  the 
sentiment  is  bright  and  tender,  and  the  language  fitly  expresses  it. 


]?Irs.  Barbauld,  Anna  Letitia,  daughter  of  Eev.  John  Aikin, 
was  bom  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  in  1743.  In  1773  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  which  at  once  gave  her  a  high  place  in 
literature;  and  since  then  she  has  written  many  works,  the  most 
])opular  of  which  were  composed  for  children.  She  married  Eev. 
Rochemont  Barbauld  in  1774,  and  died  in  1825. 

Liifc  is  the  name  of  the  poem  from  which  the  stanza  is  taken. 
Note  the  brightness  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  assurance  of  im- 
mortality in  the  last  two  lines. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.— 1771-1832. 

The  Tklal  by   Combat.      From  The  Taxisman. 
Extract  XXX.,  page  179. 

Biographical  Sketch. — WAiiTEK  Scott,  eon  of  Walter 
Scott,  a  writer  to  the  Signet,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  August  15, 
1771.  He  was  educated  for  and  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law; 
but,  following  the  bent  of  his  genlUH  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
youth  in  learning  all  he  could  of  the  history,  topography,  and  an- 
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tiquities  of  liis  native  land,  of  the  traditions  of  its  old  families,  the 
superstitions  of  its  people,  and  the  weird  absurdities  of  its  obso- 
lete laws  and  customs.  He  was  thus  unfitting  himself  for  the 
noble  profession  in  which  he  never  could  have  risen  to  eminence, 
but  fitting  himself  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  brilliant 
career  he  was  afterwards  to  fill  in  the  yet  more  noble  profession  of 
literature.  His  earhest  efforts  consisted  of  translations  from  the 
German,  and  in  1796  he  published  his  versions  of  Burger's 
Lenore,  and  The  Wild  Huntsman.  A  translation  from  Goethe, 
1800,  was  followed  in  1802  by  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Bor- 
der, a  collection  resembling  Percy's  "  Eehques,"  for  which  he  had 
a  warm  admiration.  Then  followed  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Marmion,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  each  better  received  than  its 
predecessor  by  an  enthusiastic  public.  His  succeeding  poems,  in- 
cluding Rokeby,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  were  neither  so  excellent 
nor  so  successful;  and  the  power  and  popularity  of  Lord  Byron, 
added  to  Scott's  consciousness  of  the  exhaustion  of  his  own  poetic 
vein,  determined  him  to  abandon  j^oetry  and  give  the  fruits  of 
his  early  studies  to  the  world  in  another  form.  The  result 
was  the  production  of  the  renowned  Wavej'ley  novels,  the  most 
remarkable  and  most  successful  series  of  prose  romances  ever 
penned  by  an  author.  He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  power  of  transporting  himself  and  his  reader  into  the  midst 
of  the  events  and  scenes  depicted,  and  his  skill  in  description, 
his  vivid  imagination,  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  a  most 
retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  fiction  with  all 
the  charm  of  reality.  The  long  hst  of  his  novels  covers  an  im- 
mense range  both  of  time  and  space,  each  plot  being  suitably  pre- 
sented on  its  own  stage,  each  stage  being  decked  in  appropriate 
scenery.  His  historical  novels  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate  repre- 
sentations of  facts,  even  in  the  hves  of  historic  personages;  but  they 
possess  that  best  and  truest  reahty  which  consists  in  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the  scene 
was  laid :  hence  we  derive  from  these  wonderful  romances  a  truer 
conception  of  the  state  of  society  at  different  eras,  and  can  grasp  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  facts  of  history  more  clearly  than 
we  could  acquire  them  from  the  study  of  most  works  professing  to 
deal  only  in  strictly  historical  events.  In  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter, Scott  was  defective;  he  coidd  j^aint  national  or  local,  but 
not  individual,  characteristics,  he  does  not  enter  into  the  hidden 
depths  of  human  nature,  but  contents  himself  ^vith  the  mere  des- 
cription of  events,  without  entering  into  an  analysis  of  motives. 
There  is  consequently  a  general  sameness  about  his  heroes  of 
romance,  and  in  some  of  his  best  stories  the  nominal  hero  very 
seldom  appears  ujjon  the  scone,  so  much  more  important  does  he 
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consider  incident  than  individiiality.  The  Waverley  novels  wtre  at 
first  issued  anonymously,  the  author  being  spoken  of  as  "The  Great 
Unknown,'^a  title  for  which  "  The  Wizard  of  the  North"  was  after- 
wards substituted.  Such  a  secret  could  not  of  course  be  long  kept, 
and  the  authorship  was  guessed  at  by  many,  and  at  last  publicly 
acknowledged  long  before  the  series  was  completed.  In  the  mean- 
time Scott  had  become  terribly  embarrassed  financially.  He  was 
in  receijit  of  a  good  income,  for  besides  his  private  property  and 
the  profits  of  his  poems  and  other  works,  in  1800  he  obtained  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  worth  £300  a  year,  and  in  1806, 
he  obtained  a  lucrative  appointment  as  one  of  the  principal  clerks 
of  session  in  Scotland;  but  being  foolishly  ambitious  of  founding 
a  great  family,  he  began  by  purchasing  a  smaU  estate  of  100  acres 
near  Melrose,  on  which  he  erected  the  noble  mansion  of  Abbots- 
ford,  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  order  to  raise  money  fast  enough, 
he  privately  entered  into  partuership  with  a  publishing  firm,  Bal- 
lantyne  &  Co. ;  in  the  course  of  business  this  fu'm  endorsed  bills  for 
another  house.  Constable  &  Co.,  who  became  bankrupt  in  1826, 
leaving  Scott  liable  for  the  enormous  sum  of  over  half  a  miUion 
doUars.  He  at  once  resolved  to  pay  the  debt  in  full,  asking  and 
accepting  nothing  but  time  from  Ms  creditors;  he  gave  them  all  he 
had,  the  library,  the  pictures,  the  old  armor,  the  antique  curios 
that  he  prized  so  highly ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  he  set  himself 
to  the  quixotic  and  herculean  task  of  wiping  out  this  enormous 
debt  by  the  earnings  of  his  pen.  He  did  succeed  in  paying  the 
greater  portion  of  it  within  a  few  years,  when  his  creditors  forgave 
the  balance,  and  restored  the  private  property  they  had  been  hold- 
ing ;  but  the  relief  came  too  late,  the  effort  had  been  too  severe, 
body  and  brain  gave  way,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  he 
returned  and  died  at  Abbotsford,  on  September  21st,  1832. 


THE  TRIAL  BY  COMBAT. 

Read  the  introductory  foot-note  in  the  H.  S.  Reader  very  care- 
fully; read  also  Hume's  account  of  the  First  Crusade,  pp.  102-110, 
and  note  the  difference  between  the  gravity  of  the  historian  and 
the  liveliness  of  the  novelist.  Scott's  prose  style  is  so  clear  that 
every  child  can  understand  him ;  a  few  uncommon  words  and  his- 
torical allusions  are  all  that  require  any  explanation.  The  extract 
is  taken  from  the  closing  chapter  of  The  Talisman,  omitting  a 
paragraph  which  describes  the  gift  of  the  Tahsman  to  Sir  Kenneth 
and  its  bequeathal  to  Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee  in  whose  house  it  is  still 
preserved.  Scott  tells  us  that  he  took  the  idea  from  a  curious  coin 
inserted  in  a  stone,  which  had  been  brought  home  as  a  charm  from 
a  later  crusade  by  one  of  the  Lockharts  of  Lee — his  son-in-law's 
family — and  was  known  as  the  Lee  penny. 
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Talisman,  fromGk.  reXed/na,  through  Arab,  tilsaindn.  Dia- 
nioiKl  of  llie  Desert,  a  spring  in  an  oasis  of  palm  trees  in  the 
desert  near  the  Dead  Sea,  so  named  on  account  of  its  sparkling 
beauty  and  its  great  value.  The  Leopard  was  the  device  on  his 
shield.  This  custom,  which  developed  into  coats  of  arms,  origi- 
nated during  the  (.Crusades  from  the  natural  desire  and  convenience 
of  having  some  distinctive  mark  by  which  each  knight  might  be 
known.  Saladiii,  or  Salah-ed-Deen,  son  of  Aiyoob,  a  Koord 
oflScer  of  Sultan  Noor-ed-Deen,  of  Syria,  was  born  in  1137,  at  the 
castle  of  Tekrit,  on  the  Tigris.  In  1168,  he  was  made  Vizier  of 
Egypt,  but  soon  revolted,  became  independent,  and  succeeded 
Noureddin  as  Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  1187,  he  conquered 
Jerusalem,  and  it  was  to  recover  the  Holy  City  from  his  hands  that 
this  Third  Crusade  was  undertaken.  He  was  a  most  enlightened 
ruler,  a  brave,  chivalrous,  and  humane  warrior,  well  deserving  the 
high  praise  awarded  to  him  by  Scott  and  all  historians.  He  died 
at  Damascus  in  1193. 

p.  180.  Spoliators,  or  "  god-fathers,"  were  the  seconds  of  the 
principals  in  a  combat;  on  this  occasion  Richard  I.  and  his  natural 
brother,  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury  (son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Rosamond  of  Woodstock),  were  sponsors  for  Kenneth,  the 
appellant,  or  challenger,  while  Leopold,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Giles  Amaury,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  acted  for  Con- 
rade,  the  respondent,  or  defender. 

p.  181.  Gilsland's  conjecture.  Sir  Thomas  de  Vaux,  Lord 
of  GUsland  (so  named  from  the  GiUs,  or  Narrow  Valleys,  that 
intersected  his  extensive  domain),  in  Cumberland,  was  a  typical 
English  baron,  of  gigantic  stature,  rude  in  speech  and  manner,  but 
brave  as  a  lion  and  true  as  steel.  His  "  conjecture  of  the  night 
before,"  when  theEnghsh  arrived  at  the  Diamond,  was  that  Sala-, 
din's  followers  numbered  5,000  instead  of  the  500  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Edhh  Plantagenet,  cousin  of  King  Richard,  is  a 
purely  fictitious  character,  substituted  for  Richard's  sister  Joan,  the 
widowed  Queen  of  Sicily,  whose  adventures  somewhat  resembled 
those  of  Edith.  The  surname  Plantagenet  was  first  adopted  by 
Richard  EL.,  but  later  historians  appUed  it  for  convenience  to  the 
whole  dynasty. 

p.  182.  inontscrrat,  "the  saw-toothed  mountain,"  is  a  little 
Alpine  pro\-ince,  of  which  Conrade  was  Marquis.  He  was  also 
prince  of  Tyre,  and  husband  of  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Queen  Sybilla 
of  Jerusalem,  on  whose  death  Conrado  obtained  the  crown  to  the 
exclusion  of  Sybilla's  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan;  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  assassinated  by  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 

The  Hermit  of  Eii;;a<ldi,  near  Mount  Carmel,  had  been 
a  distingnisbed  crusader,  Alberick  Mortcmar,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
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Godfrey,  and  had  entered  the  cloister  through  disappointment  in 
love;  but  in  an  evil  day  he  met  the  object  of  his  passion  again,  she, 
too,  having  joined  the  church  as  a  nun.  They  fell,  and  remorse 
now  constantly  tortured  his  soul,  and  self-inflicted  penance,  hia 
body ;  through  dread  of  eternal  punishment  he  became  more  than 
half  demented,  having  indeed  only  one  clear  idea, — a  burning  zeal 
for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem  and  the  downfall  of  Islam. 

p.  186.  Sprucli-sprcclier,  speech-maker,  an  attendant  of 
Leopold  of  Austria;  half  counseUer,  half  minister  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  master. 

p.  187.  Gorget,  throat  armor;  Lat.  gurges. 

p.  189.  Trunclicon,  Fr.  trongon;  cf.  Eng.  trunk;  here  it 
means  the  shaft  of  a  broken  spear,  a  sense  in  which  Chaucer  also 
uses  it.     Azrael  is  the  angel  of  death  in  the  Koran. 

p.  190,  Drum,  clarion,  etc.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  musical 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  extract,  and  describe  them  briefly. 

p.  191.  Blondel  de  Nesle  was  the  favorite  minstrel  and  in- 
structor of  Richard,  whose  place  of  confinement,  when  imprisoned 
afterwards  by  Leopold,  was  discovered  by  the  minstrel's  singing 
one  of  their  joint  compositions  and  being  answered  by  the  king 
from  his  cell. 

p.  192.  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. — This  is  an  histori- 
cal personage  slightly  changed.  In  history  he  is  not  the  Prince 
Royal,  but  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  and  much 
older  than  the  Kenneth  of  the  novel;  he  was  the  ancestor  of  both 
Bruce  and  Balliol;  was  Earl  of  Huntingdon  through  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheof;  and  was  married  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chester.  The  Teutonic  Knights 
conquered  Prussia  ("Borussia"),  and  held  it  till  1525. 

p.  193.  musilin,  so  called  because  first  manufactured  at  Mosul 
in  Kurdistan, 

p.  194.  Ragouts,  highly  flavored  and  spiced  dishes,  Fr.  gout, 
taste,  Lat.  gustus.  Pilaus,  or  pillaus,  a  Persian  and  Turkish 
word  meaning  rice  flavored  with  mutton  fat.  Note  the  accidental 
paronomasia. 

Hazcrs,  drinking  cups,  originally  made  of  maple,  old  Low 
Germ,  mceser,  a  knot  of  maple.  Sherbet,  Arab,  sharbiit,  lemon- 
ade flavored  with  orange  or  rose  water. 

p.  195.  Neclabanus,  a  dwarf  in  the  retinue  of  Berengaria, 
had  been  the  instrument  employed  in  sport  by  his  mistress  to  en- 
tice Kenneth  from  his  vigil  as  guardian  of  the  Standard,  in  order 
to  raise  a  laugh  against  Edith.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Saladin. 

p,  196,  liderim,  the  name  under  which  the  disguised  Saladin 
kad  first  encountered  Sir  Kenneth  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
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llakiin  =  physician,  the  disguise  under  which  Saladin  had 
visited  the  Christian  cainp.     Docs  on  =puts  on.     Fruii;si<«taii, 

land  of  the  Franks,  the  name  given  by  the  Saracens  to  all  western 
Europe. 

p.  197.  Head  uf  llic  Grand  ITIaslcr,  &c.— The  manner 
of  the  execution  of  the  fictitious  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  is 
taken  from  a  real  occurrence.  Arnold,  or  Reginald  de  Chatillon. 
was  a  robber  knight  of  Palestine,  who  had  plundered  a  caravan  in 
which  Saladiu's  mother  was  travelling.  On  the  defeat  of  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  Hill  of  Hattiu,  near  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  both  he  and  Chatillou  fell  into  Saladiu's  hands.  Guy 
was  courteously  treated  and  brought  to  the  Sultan's  tent  where  he 
was  offered  the  refreshment  of  sherbet,  but  Chatillon  also  attempt- 
ing to  drink,  the  Sultan  called  out  "  Hold,"'  and  instantly  swept 
the  robber's  head  from  his  shoulders  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  text.  The  Templars,  or  Red  Cross  Knights,  became  so  wealthy 
and  proud  that  they  were  suppressed  by  the  Council  of  Vienno, 
1311, — after  which  they  suffered  horrible  tortures  and  were  put  to 
cruel  deaths.  The  jVlaronitCiii,  a  somewhat  fanatical  Christian 
tribe  in  Syria. 

p.  198.  Poniarded  Conradc. — See  Notes  on  p.  182,  above. 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH.— 1770-1850. 

To  A  Highland  Girl.     (At  Intersneyde,  tji'Dn  Loch  Lomond.) 
Extract  XXXI.,  page  202. 

Bio$i;rapliical  Sketcli. — William  Wordsworth,  the  son  of 
an  attorney,  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  Cumberland,  in  1770,  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1791.  He 
visited  France  in  a  transport  of  delight  with  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution, but  soon  hurried  home  from  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Disinclination  to  law  and  the  church,  and  the  inspiration 
breathed  into  his  soul  by  a  loving  sister,  decided  him  to  follow  the 
literary  profession;  and  the  receipt  of  a  legacy  in  1795  enabled  him 
to  devote  himself,  in  company  with  his  sister,  wholly  to  poetical  com- 
position. In  1798  he  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  return  took  up 
his  residence  at  Grassmere  in  Westmoreland,  where  he  married,  in 
1802,  the  Phantora  of  Delight  described  in  one  of  his  best  short 
pieces.  In  1813  he  settled  down  for  life  at  Rydal  Mount  near 
Windermere  in  the  beautiful  lake  region  in  the  north  of  England; 
and  here  he  was  enabled  to  live  and  write  at  ease  by  the  liberality 
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of  Lord  Lonsdale,  from  whom  he  had  received  the  lucrative  ap- 
pointment of  distribntor  of  stamps  for  the  Counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  in  the  year  1807,  On  the  death  of  Southey  in 
1843,  he  was  made  Poat  Laureate,  and  held  that  position  till  his 
own  death  in  1850. 

Wordsworth  represents  the  culmination  of  the  reaction,  to  which 
Thomson,  Cowper,  Burns,  Goldsmith,  and  others  had  contributed, 
against  the  Artificial  School  of  Pope.  In  conjmiction  with  his 
friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  he  estabHshed  the  Lake  School, 
so  named  in  derision  by  "  that  wee  needle  of  a  body,"  Lord  Jef- 
frey, in  the  Edinburgh  Revieu;  from  the  fact  that  they  '•  haunted 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland."  The  imitators  of  Pope  had  tried  to  estab- 
lish a  language  of  poetry  differing  from  that  of  prose  as  much 
as  their  flabby  sentimentahty  diii'ered  from  the  warm  sentiment  of 
pure  natural  feeling.  Against  all  this  Wordsworth  made  a  firm 
stand;  he  enunciated  the  theory  that  the  language  of  poetry  dif- 
.  fered  in  no  way  from  that  of  prose  and  common  life,  and  that  Na- 
ture in  her  simplest  and  rudest  manifestations,  low  and  rural  life, 
offered  the  best,  if  not  the  only  suitable  themes  for  poetic  hand- 
I  Ung.  A  good  deal  of  his  poetry  was  written  in  the  extreme  spirit 
of  his  theory,  and  as  a  necessary  result  it  provoked  the  inextin- 
guishable laughter  of  all  who  read  it;  much  of  it,  indeed,  Peter 
Bell,  for  example,  though  written  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity, 
reads  much  more  like  a  dehberate  burlesque  than  a  serious  com- 
position. Fortunately,  however,  his  practice  became  much  better 
than  his  theory,  and  he  slowly  but  surely  grew  in  popularity ;  his 
best  productions  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  hterature,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  passages  in  The  Exclusion,  and  nearly 
all  the  So)i.nets  will  endure  as  long  as  men  continue  to  love  Nature, 
purity,  and  truth.  His  poetry  is  essentially  subjective,  it  records 
j  the  impression  produced  in  his  own  soul  by  the  great  soul  of  the 
I  universe ;  and  it  is  in  the  interpretation  rather  than  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Nature  his  chief  strength  is  displayed.  He  is  the  poet  of  re- 
1  flection  more  than  of  sensation,  of  contemplation  rather  than  of 
mere  perception.  Of  dramatic  talent  he  had  none,  and  his  only 
tragedy.  The  Borderers,  was  a  complete  failure,  not  only  as  a  play, 
but  as  a  poem;  nor  had  he  enough  sense  of  humor  to  guard  him 
against  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  idiotic  babbling  that  made 
his  Lyrical  Ballads  the  laughing-stock  of  the  critics. 

To  a  IIis;lilaii<l  girl  exhibits  admirably  the  depth  of  ten- 
der feeling  with  which  Wordsworth  ever  contemplated  the  purity 
and  innate  refinement  so  often  found  among  the  most  lowly  and 
iUiterate  dwellers  in  places  far  removed  from  the  corruptions  of 
ci^■ilization.  The  frequency  and  fondness  with  which  he  describes 
humble  merit,  fully  justify  his  proud  title  as  poet  ot  the  poor.  Note 
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the  purity  a.nl  force  of  the  language,  resulting  from  the  prepond- 
erauce  of  Anglo-Saxon  words. 

Fciv\v<»r<ls  of  IIii;;li!<>li  Mpcecli  ;  a  knowledge  of  English 
was  at  that  time  even  rarer  in  the  Highhuuls  than  it  is  now,  when 
it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  an  odd  Highlander  in  the  same 
"  bondage  "  as  the  poet's  Highland  girl. 

Point  out  any  Wordsworthiau  peculiarities  in  the  extract. 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE.— 1772-1834. 
France:  An  Ode  (1797).     Extract  XXXII,  page  205. 

Bioffrapliioal  Sketcli.— Samuel  TAYXiOii  Coleiudge,  son  of 
the  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  Avas  born  there  on  Oct. 
21st,  1772.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  where  even  as 
a  schoolboy  his  colossal  powers  of  mind  and  gift  of  brilliant  con- 
versation were  the  wonder  of  every  chance  visitor.  His  school 
fellow,  Charles  Lamb,  the  gentle,  genial  Elia,  has  given  ue  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  the  amazement  of  strangers  on  hearing  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  "inspired  charity  boy;"  and  we  know  that  he 
was  once  reported  to  the  headmaster  as  the  boy  who  read  Virgil  for 
amusement.  He  entered  Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  in  1791,  and 
distinguished  himself  highly  by  his  vast  classical  learning  and  the 
originaUty  of  his  subtle  speculations  on  metaphysics;  but  in  1794 
he  left  without  talcing  his  degree,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
dragoon  regiment.  His  friends  with  some  difficulty  secured  his  dis- 
charge; and  shortly  afterwards  he  and  Southey,  being  both  power- 
fully affected  by  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  planned  an 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the -Susquehanna,  to  be  managed  (or,  rather,  to  manage  itself) 
as  a  pure  '  pantisocracy,'  or  government  in  which  all  should  be 
equal.  Southey  backed  out  of  the  scheme,  to  Coleridge's  great 
but  transient  annoyance,  and  in  the  next  year  they  married  two 
sisters,  the  Misses  Fricker.  During  this  period  he  delivered  a  very 
successful  course  of  lectures  at  Bristol,  and  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  publish  a  newspaper.  The  Watchman ;  after  which  he  went  to 
live  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  first  met  with  Wordsworth  and  his 
sister.  The  friendship  between  the  poets  was  lifelong,  and  showed 
itself  in  their  mutual  admiration  and  a  hterary  partnership  result- 
ing in  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  1797,  in  which  the 
Ancient  Mariner  first  appeared.  The  poets  started  together  for 
A  tour  Ux  Germany,  where  Coleridge  spent  fourteen  months,  chiefly 
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at  Gottingen,  learning  the  language  and  studying  the  metaphysi- 
cal literature  of  the  country.  For  years  alter  his  return  he  led  a 
most  unsettled  and  unhapjDy  hfe;  leaving  his  family,  without 
scruple  or  shame,  to  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  Southey,  he 
wandered  about  like  a  tortured  spirit,  commencing  works  that  were 
never  finished,  projectiag  others  that  were  never  begun,  and  aU 
the  time  struggling  fiercely  to  overcome  the  balefiil  habit  of  opium 
eating,  which  he  had  contracted  from  first  using  the  drug  to  deaden 
pain,  and  continuing  to  use  it  because  it  had  rapidly  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  his  weak  resolution  and  feeble  frame.  In  1816 
he  placed  himself  under  his  friend  Dr.  Gillman,  with  whom  he  re- 
sided at  Highgate  till  his  death  in  1834,  .^ome  years  after  he  had, 
to  a  great  extent,  overcome  the  fatal  habit  so  bitterly  deplored  in 
many  of  his  works. 

As  a  poet,  Coleridge  will  never  be  jjopular  with  the  mas?es,  his 
thoughts  are  too  subtle  for  that  ;  but  the  thoughtful  student  will 
always  award  him  a  very  high  place  among  the  true  poets,  the  seers 
of  the  world.  Of  the  little  he  has  left  us,  much  is  fragmentary; 
i3ut  even  these  unfinished  productions  suffice  to  show  that  he  had 
the  most  transcendent  imagination  of  all  the  contributors  to  our 
literature,  while  the  music  of  his  verse  is  so  exquisitely  sweet,  that 
even  those  who  fijid  it  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
theme  are  entranced  by  the  allurements  of  the  siren  melody.  Kubla 
Khan  is  but  a  fragment,  and  yet  it  contains  more  of  the  clear 
music  of  harmonious  language  than  can  be  foimd  in  volumes  of 
the  imitators  of  Pope's  pohshed  diction,  more  of  the  divine  afflatus 
of  the  2?oet  than  is  contaiaed  in  all  the  volumes  of  Pope  and  aU  his 
satellites.  Mere  fragment  that  it  is,  it  may  well  be  perfect  as  far 
as  it  goes,  for  he  dreamed  it;  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair  after 
reading  a  passage  in  Purchas'  "  Pilgrimage,"  describing  one  of  the 
cities  bmlt  by  Knbla  Khan,  and  while  asleep  he  dreamed  the  entire 
poem  ;  on  awaking  he  began  to  write  it  down,  but  was  tinfortu- 
nately  interrupted,  and  on  resuming  his  work  an  hour  or  so  after- 
wards, he  found  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  remainder — 
language,  plot,  and  all  had  vanished,  and  forever.  Christabel, 
almost  as  musical  and  imaginative,  was  published  in  the  same  year, 
1797  •,  as  were  also  several  of  his  best  Odes,  that  on  France  among 
the  number.  He  wrote  three  plays,  Osorio,  or  Remorse :  a  Tra- 
gedy, Zapohja,  and  an  adaptation  which  is  almost  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Wallenstein ;  but  none  of  them  proved  successful 
on  the  stage.  His  prose  wi-itings  exhibit  the  same  command  of 
language,  deep  thought,  profound  learning,  and  vivid  imagination, 
so  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  The  most  valuable  of  these  are  his 
Aids  to  Reflection,  and  the  Literary  Remains  published  after  his 
death.    He  was  a  brilUant  talker,  and  like  roo§t  men  so  endowed 
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(Macaulay,  for  instance,  and  Johnson),  he  delighted  in  pouring 
forth  the  rich  treasures  of  his  well-stored  mind  in  this  easy,  un- 
premeditated manner.  The  house  at  Highgate  was  for  some  years 
before  his  death  a  sort  of  Mecca  to  which  crowds  of  ardent  devotees 
rejoiced  to  wend  their  way,  and  listen  with  rapt  devotion  to  the 
oracular  utterances  of  their  prophet  and  high-priest.  Carlyle,  who 
could  hardly  speak  well  of  any  man  unless  he  were  a  brute-force 
hero,  of  course  spoke  ill  of  the  gentle  Coleridge  find  his  utterances, 
but  he  is  the  only  considerable  exception  to  the  general  chorus  of 
witnesses  to  the  excellence  of  what  they  heard.  His  nephew  col- 
lected and  published  as  Table  Talk,  some  fragments  of  these  mono- 
logues, enough  to  show  how  much  the  world  would  have  gained, 
had  Highgate  but  possessed  a  Boswell.  Coleridge  had  a  singularly 
clear  insight  into  the  true  nature  and  function  of  poetry ;  his  poe- 
tical criticisms  are  far  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  our 
language,  and  can  only  be  compared  with  the  higher  efforts  of 
German  criticism  in  the  same  domain.  In  metaphysics  he  has  left 
us  nothing  complete,  no  system  carefully  worked  out,  no  special 
theory  distinctly  enunciated;  but  even  his  desultory  bits  of  meta- 
physical speculation  prove  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  clearest, 
deepest,  and  most  subtle  thinkers  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 


FEANCE  :  AN  ODE.  (1797.) 

This  magnificent  ode  to  Liberty,  considered  by  Shelley  to  be 
the  finest  of  modern  times,  was  first  published  in  the  Morning 
Post,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  The  Recantation.  Coleridge 
had  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  champion  of  the  Revolution,  but 
the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  violation  of  their 
arowed  principles  by  the  revolutionists  in  their  attacks  on  the 
Swiss  Republic  had  grievously  disappointed  his  hopes,  and  he 
here  records  his  recantation  of  his  former  errors,  Ins  mournful 
conviction  that  Liberty  can  no  longer  dwell  with  man,  but  that  in 
the  realm  of  nature  only  she  spreads  her  "  subtle  pinions.  The 
guide  of  homeless  winds,  and  playmate  of  the  waves."  It  has 
been  objected  by  (  hristopher  North  that  the  poem  is  too  intensely 
subjective,  dwells  too  much  on  the  jjoet  and  his  feelings  for  "  an 
ode  of  the  highest  kind^of  wliich  the  subject  is  external  to  the 
poet."  But  is  the  subject  external  to  the  poet?  Does  not  the 
very  title.  Recantation,  show  that  he  intended  to  set  himself  right 
by  a  description  of  his  past  hopes,  and  to  account  for  his  present 
feelings  and  attitude  by  setting  forth  the  causes  through  which 
the  change  was  brought  about  ?  From  this  point  of  view  the 
workings  of  the  poet's  mind  constitute  the  true  subject  of  the 
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poem,  what  is  external  to  him — the  march  of  events  in  France — 
being  secondary  and  incidental;  and  so  the  intense  subjectivity, 
or  introspection,  not  only  adds  to  the  biographical  interest  of  the 
ode,  but  is  an  artistic  excellence  rather  than  a  defect. 

The  stanzas  correspond  in  metre  throughout,  with  the  exception 
of  one  line ;  find  this  line,  scan  it,  and  name  the  metre  of  it. 

I.  Ye  clouds  !  Note  the  boldness  of  the  appeal  to  Nature  to 
bear  witness  to  his  love  of  Freedom.  Rlidway  the  smooth,  etc. 
Not  merely  inclined,  but  reclined,  lying  flat,  as  it  were,  on  the 
smooth,  steep  moimtain  side. 

n.  With  that  oath.  On  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1790,  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  took  an  oath  (afterwards  taken  by  all  France) 
to  be  faithful  to  the  King,  Law,  and  the  new  Constitution.  Aiiiid 
a  slavish  band  ;  willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  kings,  not  re- 
publican in  feeling  as  Coleridge  was  at  that  time.  Disenciianted, 
freed  from  the  spell  that  had  held  them  so  long  submissive  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  France.  Embattled,  drawn 
up  in  battle  array.  Hoiiarchs,  the  coaUtion  of  the  Pope  and 
the  European  sovereigns,  except  Russia,  with  England  against 
the  French  RepubUc,  in  1793.  Britain  joins.  France  declared 
war  against  England,  Feb.  3,  1793.  Sang  defeat,  predicted 
defeat :  Coleridge  was  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  England's 
carrying  on  war  against  France. 

in.  JBlasphemy's,  etc.,  alluding  to  the  abolition  of  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion  and  substitution  of  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  Rea- 
son, the  church  of  Notre  Dame  being  converted  into  a  temple  of 
the  goddess.  The  Sun  of  true  hberty  and  order  was  rising, 
though  the  clouds  of  mob  violence  obscured  it  for  a  time.  Dis- 
sonance ceased  when  Buonaparte  mowed  down  the  mob  of 
Paris  with  grape  shot,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  the  Directory 
and  his  own  advancement.  Insupportabiy,  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  withstood;  the  allusion  is  to  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
French  arms  on  land,  which  had  dissolved  the  European  coahtion 
and  left  England  and  Austria  isolated;  but  especially  to  the  vic- 
torious campaign  of  Napoleon  in  Italy.  He  does  not  mention  the 
French  disasters  at  sea,  in  the  West  Indies,  off  Ushant,  and  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  Domestic  treason  probably  refers  both  to  the 
abortive  Royalist  insurrection  in  La  Vendee,  1793,  and  to  the  mob 
rule  in  Paris,  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1795.  In  his  gore, 
the  fabulous  dragon  is  represented  vomiting  gore.  Compel — 
to  be  free ;  this  was  the  idle  dream  of  enthusiastic  visionaries, 
who  failed  to  see  that  compulsory  freedom  would  of  necessity  be 
bondage. 

TV.  Helvetia,  Switzerland,  was  named  after  the  Celtic  Hel- 
vetii,  conquered  by  Juhus  Caesar.     From  1793  to  1802  the  French 
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never  ceased  their  machinations  and  attacks  on  this  400-year-old 
republic  in  the  mountains,  prompted  thereto  by  sheer  lust  of  con- 
quest, but  justifying  their  acts  by  the  consideration  that  mercenary 
Swiss  guards  had  tried  to  protect  Louis  XVI.,  and  that  others  had 
constituted  .the  household  troojjs  of  the  Pope.  See  Note  on  For- 
est Cantons,  in  Extract  Ixxxvii.  Cavern,  often  the  last  refuge 
of  the  patriot.  To  scatter  rage  by  setting  the  Cantons  by 
the  ears  on  questions  of  religion  and  policy.  These  infinitives  are 
the  real  subject  of  ore  in  line  17  of  the  stanza,  being  collectively 
represented  (or  resumed)  in  the  word  these;  or,  they  may  betaken 
as  an  instance  of  anaeoJutJion:  Which  explanation  do  you  prefer? 
State  your  reasons.  Peace,  &c. — To  maintain  a  rigidly  impar- 
tial neutrality  in  aU  the  wars  of  her  powerful  neighbors  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  political  existence  of  Switzerland,  a  weak, 
poor,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  penurious  httle  rejjublic,  owing  its  inde- 
pendence and  security  solely  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  sur- 
rounding powers.  Patriot-race,  &c. — Coleridge  evidently  had 
Goldsmith's  Traveller  in  mind : — 

"  Thus  everi/  good  his  native  iviU/s  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart." 

"  The  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread." 

And  Willi  inexpiable  spirit ;  toith  may  connect  the  words 
taint  and  spirit,  to  taint  the  Swiss  with  the  inexpiable  spirit  of  the 
French;  or,  with  spirit  may  refer  to  France,  imbued  with,  &c. 
Explain  inexpiable.  Iflockest  Hcaien  with  blasphemous 
atheism.  Adulterous,  confusing  all  moral  distinctions.  Pat- 
riot only  when  surrounded  by  dangers  that  threaten  destruc- 
tion. Clianipion,  <fec. — This  refers  to  the  celebrated  decree 
passed  by  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  granting  fraternity 
and  succor  "  to  all  people  who  A\ish  to  recover  their  liberty."  To 
mix,  degrade  yourself  to  the  level  of  tyrants.  Murderous,  not 
producing  murder,  bid  produced  by  murder.  To  tempt  par- 
ticular cantons  to  strive  for  greater  freedom,  and  then  to  betray 
and  crush  the  liberties  of  the  country  thus  weakened  and  undone. 

V.  This  stanza  resumes  the  train  of  thought  of  the  ojiening 
stanza.  Dark,  evil.  Victor— |»ower.  Liberty  neither  har- 
monizes with  conquest  nor  inspires  power.  Boast — name, 
high-sounding  title.  Harpy,  rapacious;  the  Harpies  (=the 
Snatchers,  Gk.  dpndZay)  were  fabulous  winged  monsters,  filthy 
and  ravenous,  having  the  faces  and  hands  of  old  hags  and  the 
bodies  of  vultures,  and  armed  with  long  sharp  claws.  Subtle  ==> 
finely  woven,  of  delicate  texture,  Lat,  subtilis,  sub  t^la,  a  loom. 
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Complaint  and  Reproof.  (Extract  xsxiii.,  page  208.) 
I.  Note  the  terseness  with  which  the  complaint  is  uttered  and  the 
reproof  administered.  Inherits,  acquires;  what  is  its  usual 
meaning?  With  all,  notwithstanding  all.  Stories,  &c.  = 
fairy  tales,  in  which  'poetic  justice'  generally  rewards  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts. 

n.  Canting,  querulous,  uttered  in  the  whining  tone  of  cant, 
or  hypocrisy.  Place,  exalted  position,  a  seat  in  the  Govern- 
ment. A  gilded  chain,  the  slavery  of  greatness;  is  gilded  the 
common  form?  Corses  is  common  in  poetry;  give  the  prose 
form.  Greatness  and  Goodness,  &c. — Explain  the  meaning 
of  this  hne.  Light ;  the  jDurity  of  his  life  clears  his  mental  and 
spiritual  vision.  More  sure,  &c. — Why  are  the  "three  firm 
friends  "  said  to  be  more  sure  than  day  and  night. 


EGBERT  SGUTHEY.— 1774-1843. 

The  Well  of  St.  Keyne.    Extract  XXXIV.,  page  209. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Eobeet  Southey  was  bom  at  Bris- 
tol, 1774,  his  father  being  a  linen  draper  in  humble  circumstances. 
He  was  adojated  by  his  aunt,  IVlIss  "Tyler,  an  elderly  maiden  lady 
of  Bath;  and  his  uncle,  Eev.  Herbert  Hill,  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
his  education  at  Westminster  School  and  the  University  of  Gxford. 
Southey  was  early  inoculated  with  the  -sdrus  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  under  its  influence  wrote  two  plays,  strongly  republican 
in  tone,  Joan  of  Arc  and  Wat  Tyler;  but,  disgusted  and  alarmed 
by  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  he  joined  in  planning  the  details  of  Cole- 
ridge's abortive  scheme  of  a  pantisocratic  colony.  Gn  the  day  of 
his  clandestine  marriage  with  Miss  Fricker,  on  whose  account  his 
aunt  had  turned  him  out  of  doors,  he  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  on  a  six 
months'  visit  to  his  uncle  Hill,  who  was  English  chaplain  tjiere. 
Gn  his  return  he  began  to  write  Madoc,  and  entered  definitely  on 
his  literary  career  as  a  contributor  to  magazines,  reviews,  and  other 
periodicals.  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer  was  written  in  Portugal  dur- 
ing a  second  visit,  in  1800,  and  the  materials  were  collected  for  a 
History  of  Brazil,  published  afterwards.  The  Life  of  Nelson  first 
appeared  as  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  and  Scott 
had  started  by  their  influence;  he  also  wrote  lives  of  Coioper  and 
Wesley,  and  tlaese  three  biographies  are  generally  considered  the 
best  of  his  prose  compositions.  In  addition  to  the  poems  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  the  Curse  of  Kehama ;  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Qoths;  and  a  volume  of  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems.  Absence 
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of  mannerism  in  either  prose  or  verse  distinguishes  his  work  from 
that  of  his  brothers  of  the  Lake  School,  with  whom,  indeed,  ha 
has  little  in  common,  except  the  name.  In  private,  he  wiis  in  aU 
the  relations  of  life  a  most  estimable  man,  and  his  kindness  to  hia 
relatives  and  friends  was  above  aU  praise.  His  unremitting  labors, 
the  conservatism  that  followed  his  youthful  admiration  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  kindly  offices  of  Scott,  who  refused 
the  office  for  himself,  gained  him  the  position  of  Poet  Laureate; 
and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year,  granted  soon  afterwards,  secured 
him  against  want  in  his  old  age.  For  some  time  before  his  death, 
his  mind  was  a  wreck,  worn  out  with  hard  work,  which  has  pro- 
duced very  little  effect  on  the  world  at  large.     He  died  in  1843. 

That  his  conversion  to  an  intolerant  toryism  was  sincere  is  un- 
questionable ;  but  it  is  eqiially  unquestionable  that  it  proved  fatal 
to  his  poetic  re2:)utation.  It  inspired  him,  too,  with  aU  the  mean 
vindictiveness  of  a  renegade,  and  cavised  him  to  demean  his  man- 
hood by  spiteful  attacks  even  on  the  dead  and  buried  objects  of 
his  dread,  disHke,  and  disapproval.  In  revenge  for  Byron's  youth- 
ful attack  in  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers,"  Southey 
retorted,  in  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  by  a  severe 
animadversion  on  what  he  dubbed  the  '  Satanic  School,'  and  a 
scarcely  Christian  identification  of  its  leader,  Byron,  with  his 
Satanic  majesty.  So  far  so  good;  Lamartine,  indeed,  said  very 
much  the  same  thing,  for  while  he  acknowledged  Byron's  colossal 
power,  and  his  own  indebtedness  thereto,  he  could  not  help  de- 
ploring Byron  himself  as  an  incarnation  of  Satan.  But  Southey 
did  not  stop  at  that :  a  fierce  hterary  warfare  followed  his  attack 
in  the  Viaion;  and  it  argues  little  for  his  generosity  of  spirit  or 
true  nobility  of  soul,  that  "  the  most  acrimonious  and  insulting  of 
all  his  letters  appeared  in  the  Courier  a  few  months  after  Byron 
had  died  in  Missolonghi." 


The  ^Vell  of  St.  Kejiie.     (Extract  xxxiv.,  page  209.) 

^Vest  coiinlry  ;  a  common  term  for  Cornwall.  Wife  is  pro- 
bably used  here  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  '  woman.'  Hard 
l>y,  close  at  hand;  cf.  the  nautical  '  hard  a-port,'  'hard  up'  from 
which  comes  our  slang  u.se  of  the  same  words.  Baclielor,  a 
young  man.  Low  Lat.  baccalarius,  a  cow-boy,  bacca  Low  Lat.  for 
vacca,  a  cow.  An  if  is  a  reduplication,  =if-if,  very  common  in 
Shakspcare;  the  an  is  a  Scandinavian  abbreviation  of  and,  which 
had  a  hypothetical  force  (—  if)  as  well  as  its  common  force  as  a 
copulative.  Cf.  '  or  ere.'  II a»<t  drank  ;  criticise  the  grammar. 
Also,  criticise  "  thou  didst,"  "  if  thou  hast,"  "  if  she  have,"  "  thence- 
forth is  he,"  "  drink  of  it  first,"  "  wiser  than  me." 
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LOED  BTKON— 1788-1824. 
The  Isles  of  Gkeece. — Extract  XXXV.,  page  211. 

Bio^^rapliical  Sketch. — George  Noel  Gordon  Byron  was 
born  in  Holies  street,  London,  on  the  22nd  January,  1788  ;  and 
from  the  first  moments  of  his  existence  he  was  beset  by  influences 
which  rendered  him  fiercely  impatient  of  his  surroundings,  and 
thus  fitted  him  to  take  his  place  as  ilie  poet  of  the  revolution — 
the  masterly  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the  humdrum  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  father,  Captain  Byron,  was  a  profli- 
gate scoundrel,  who  had  squandered  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine Gordon,  and  had  then  shamelessly  abandoned  her  and  his 
unborn  son.  His  grand-uncle,  from  whom  he  inherited  the  title 
and  the  encumbered  estate  of  Newstead  Abbey,  ha^-ing  killed  his 
kinsman,  Mr.  Chaworth,  in  a  brawl,  had,  by  his  subsequent  de- 
baucheries, acquired  the  sobriquet  of  "  wicked  Lord  Byron."  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  a  most  violent  and  spasmodic  temper,  one 
day  treating  him  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  and  the  next,  hurl- 
ing missiles  at  the  "lame  brat"  for  some  childish  exhibition  of 
stubborn  self-will.  Their  impoverished  condition  deprived  them  of 
the  comforts  and  the  outward  respect  which  would  have  been  theirs 
but  for  the  selfish  extravagance  of  the  scoundrel  v^'ho  had  deserted 
them  ;  and  this,  while  it  embittered  the  earhest  years  of  the  poet, 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  such  marriages  of  convenience  as  that  of  which  he 
was  the  unhappy  offspring. 

Under  such  influences  the  child  grew  up,  at  Aberdeen,  tiU  the 
death  of  the  ''wicked  Lord  Byron,"  in  1798,  raised  him  to  the 
peerage,  and  added  to  the  moodiness  of  his  disposition  by  gratify- 
ing his  boyish  pride  without  affonling  him  the  means  necessary 
for  the  becoming  support  of  his  position.  Having  acquired  a 
large  amount  of  general  information  from  desultory  reading,  but 
very  little  accurate  knowledge  of  the  usual  school-boy  studies,  he 
went  to  the  great  Pubhc  School  at  Harrow,  in  1801,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  omnivorous  reading  in  hterature  and  history, 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the  school,  and  the 
passionate  depth  of  his  attachments  and  affection  for  his  school- 
boy friends.  Intensity  of  feehng  characterized  him  from  his  cradle 
to  his  grave,  and  though  his  loves  were  sometimes  evanescent,  they 
were  to  him  terribly  real  while  they  lasted.  Before  he  was  ten 
years  old  he  hterally  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Mary  Duff,  whose 
marriage  six  years  later  almost  threw  him  into  convulsions  ;  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  conceived  such  a  passion  for  another  cousin, 
Margaret  Parker,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep  when  he  ex- 
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pected  to  see  her  ;  and  at  fifteen  be  actually  proposed  for  Mary 
Chaworth,  grand-daughter  of  the  Mr.  Chaworth  whose  death  is 
mentioned  above.  No  doubt  these  attachments  might  never  have 
been  formed  had  he  been  able,  hke  other  boys,  to  lavish  his  chUd- 
ifih  love  on  his  mother,  and  on  suitable  male  comjianions  of  his  own 
age  and  rank  ;  but  unquestionably  these  romantic  escapades  had 
their  etTect  on  his  after  Life,  and  he  jilways  beUeved  that  he  would 
have  been  a  much  better,  purer,  ;md  hapjiier  man  if  Mary  Chaworth 
had  not  rejected  him.     Who  c;m  teU  ? 

Entering  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1805,  he  left  it  in  1808, 
without  trying,  or  even  caring  to  try,  for  any  of  the  usual  Uni- 
versity distinctions.  During  this  period,  however,  he  spent  a  year 
at  Southwell,  where  the  genial  encouragement  of  the  Pigotts  in- 
duced him  to  prepare  some  youthful  eifusions  for  publication,  and 
the  Hours  of  Idh'uess  ap])eared  in  1807.  It  is  a  common  error  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  attack  of  the  Edinbunjli  Bcriew  on  this 
juvenile  crudity  that  hurried  him  into  hterature;  the  Honra  appear- 
ed early  in  1807,  the  Rcn'cnr  attack  was  made  (it  is  supposed  by  Lord 
Brougham)  a  year  later,  and  it  was  not  till  a  year  after  the  Revieto 
article  that  he  rephed  to  it,  and  his  other  hostile  critics,  in  the 
satirical  poem,  English  Bdrds  and  Scotch  Reviewci\s.  Moreover, 
six  nKjnths  before  the  adverse  criticism,  he  told  Miss  Piggott  that, 
besides  other  "scribbling."  he  had  a  short  satire  ready  to  be  pub- 
lished soon,  and  it  was  this  satire  he  afterwards  elaborated  into  his 
reply.  The  fact  is,  that  the  insatiate  thirst  for  applause  had  taken 
such  possession  of  him  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  seri- 
ously bidding  farewell  to  poetry.  The  satire  is  of  httle  permanent 
interest,  or  value,  but  it  took  at  the  time,  and  that  was  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  at  once  his  thirst  for  vengeance  and  for  fame. 

In  1809,  accomj^anied  by  his  friend,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  he 
visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  wandering  for  two  years  through 
the  romantic  and  historic  scenery  of  Spain,  and  the  Turkish  depen- 
dencies in  Greece,  Albania,  and  Asia  Minor.  His  biographer,  the 
celebrated  Irish  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  describes  the  settled  melan- 
choly that  surroimdcd  him  before,  during,  and  after  his  continental 
tour,  but  neither  M(jore,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  writers  on 
the  subject,  h;is  given  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloomy  sadness 
that  habitually  attended  him.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  suppose  that 
a  man  of  twenty-one,  who  had  led  what  would  be  now  considered 
a  most  studious  life,  and  who  had  already  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  dreaded  exposer  of  the  ehaUow  critics  of  the  day,  could 
have  been  at  the  same  time  leading  such  a  recklessly  dissipated 
life  as  to  have,  at  that  early  age,  shattered  his  constitution,  physi- 
cally and  morally.  That  he  had  not  d(me  so  mentally  is  alumd- 
antly  proved  by  the  suri)assing  excellence  of  the  first  and  second 
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cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  the  publication  of  which,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  England,  immediately  lifted  hiiu  to  the  position  of 
first  living  poet  of  England  ;  "  I  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
myself  famous,"  is  his  own  pithy  gumming  up  of  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  success  of  Childe  Harold  was  due  to  many  causes,  the  more 
obvious  of  which  were  these  three :— First,  the  subject  of  these 
cantos  possessed  a  vital  interest  for  every  reader,  not  only  in 
Great  Britain,  but  throughout  Europe,  for  all  were  watching,  with 
absorbing  interest,  the  Titanic  struggle  then  going  on  in  the  scene 
of  Childe  Harold's  pilgrimage ;  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  Byron 
handled  his  themes  showed  that  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  every  fibre  of  his  soul,  that  he  was  emphatically  the  poet  of  the 
nineteenth  century  revolt  against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  ;  and 
lastly,  the  pubHc,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  insisted  on  identify- 
ing the  poet  with  his  hero,  and  eagerly  sought  for  what  they  were 
eager  to  believe  were  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  only  poet  who 
had  fully  shown  that  he  was  thoroiiglily  awake  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  living  in  one  of  the  most  momentous  j^eriods  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

For  the  next  few  years,  1812-1816,  Byron  was  one  of  the  "  lions" 
of  society  ;  but  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  the  mere  dissi- 
pated rake  that  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  is  abund- 
antly proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  issued  his  series  of 
Eastern  Tales  during  these  years.  The  Giaour  ( pronoimced  Djour, 
to  rhyme  with  hour),  and  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  appeared  in  1813; 
the  Corsair  and  Lara,  in  1814  ;  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina 
early  in  1816.  In  these  productions,  also,  the  pubhc  were  anxious 
to  identify  the  author  with  his  heroes,  and  Byron  was  no  longer 
Tmj\-illing  to  foster  the  illusion — it  helped  to  account  for  the  air  of 
haughty  restraint  by  which  he  strove  to  mask  his  extreme  shyness 
in  society,  a  shyness  that  he  could  not  overcome  and  would  not 
acknowledge  ;  and  it  gratified  his  morbid  desire  to  be  thought 
worse  than  he  really  was. 

During  this  period,  also,  imfortimately  for  himself  and  his  post- 
humous character,  he  married.  In  November,  1813,  he  projx)sed 
for  Miss  MUbanke  and  was  rejected,  she,  however,  making  the  strange 
request  to  be  privileged  to  correspond  with  him.  In  September, 
1814,  he  again  proposed,  and  this  time  he  was  accepted.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  January  2nd,  1815,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  more  ill-assorted  union.  She  was  a  most  exemplary  woman, 
he  was  not  an  exemplary  man  ;  she  was  a  professional  philanthro- 
pist, he  shrank,  morbidly  almost,  from  letting  his  right  hand  know 
what  his  left  hand  was  doing  in  the  way  of  generosity  ;  she  had 
the  ambition  of  reforming  a  rake,  and  seems  to  have  married  him 
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for  no  other  purpose,  he  did  not  want  to  be  reformed,  and  revolted 
from  the  very  first  against  such  open  means  of  conversion  as  his 
wife  desired  to  employ  ;  she  was  calm,  cold,  serene,  and  unforgiv- 
ing, he  was  stormy,  fiery,  restless,  and  the  most  placable  of  men  ; 
she  wanted  him  to  turn  over  to  the  rationalism  and  formahsm  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  was  in  stormy  revolt  against  the  mean- 
ingless insipidity  of  the  past,  and  was  indeed  the  prophet  of  the 
turbulent  nineteenth  century ;  she  had  so  little  ajipreciation  of  her 
husband's  fame  that  she  wanted  him  "  to  give  iip  the  bad  habit  of 
making  verses,"  he  felt  tlie  afflatus  of  the  poet  in  every  pulsation 
of  his  heart,  and  his  jioetic  fame  was  to  him  as  the  very  breath  of 
his  nostrils.  With  characters  so  diametrically  opposite  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  live  happily  together  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  apart  from  their  iucompati- 
bihty  of  temper,  there  were  other  causes  to  keep  them  froiu  agree- 
ing. Byron's  creditors  began  to  dun  him  unmercifully  ahnost 
from  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
executions  put  into  the  house  within  the  year  ;  he  was  habitually 
melancholy,  and  his  keenly  sensitive  nature  had  suffered  acutely 
from  the  death  of  several  ot  his  most  intimate  friends,  so  that  his 
moodiness,  aggravated  by  pecuni;iry  embarrassment  and  a  bitter 
sense  of  isolation,  rendered  him  daily  more  and  more  irritable,  and 
made  him  more  fmd  more  feel  the  titter  want  of  sympathy  between 
himself  and  his  even-tempered  wife.  She,  iudeed,  had  little  feeling 
for  whims  and  caprices  of  any  kind,  and  when  Byron  implored  her 
to  dismiss  her  maid,  whom  he  suspected  and  hated  ■nith  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  fiery  nature,  she  met  his  request  by  promoting  Mrs. 
Clermont  to  the  position  of  companion  and  confidante. 

On  January  15th,  1816,  Lady  Byron  left  liim  to  \asit  her  parents, 
taking  ■with  her  their  infant  daughter,  Aiigusta  Ada  ;  on  the  way 
she  wrote  her  "Dear  Duck"  a  most  affectionate  letter,  signed, 
"Your  Pippin;"  a  few  days  later  her  father,  Sir  Kal})h  Milbanke, 
wrote  to  him  saying  that  she  would  never  return,  and  she  herself 
confirmed  the  statement  shortly  afterwards.  She  had  consulted 
Dr.  Baillie  as  to  her  husband's  sanity,  had  informed  her  parents 
that  she  wished  for  a  separation,  had  submitted  her  case  to  Dr. 
Lushington  (an  eminent  legal  authority),  and  had  afterwards  had 
an  interview  with  him  in  order  to  strengthen  her  j^osition,  had 
bound  her  legal  adviser  to  a  secrecy  which  ho  never  violated,  and 
being  thus  armed  at  all  jxnuts  she  proposed  a  separation,  to  which 
Byron  ccmsented,  and  the  deed  of  separation  was  drawTi  up  the 
month  after  her  desertion  of  her  unhappy  husband.  These  are 
all  the  fc(cts  that  have  ever  been  ascoiaiticd  in  relation  to  the 
separation,  and  the  real  causes  which  led  to  it  are  to-day  as  little 
known  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  its  consummation.     Lady  Byron 
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had  boiinil  Dr.  Lushingtou  to  secrecy,  so  that  tlie  only  jjerson  •who 
coiUd  have  told  what  her  allegations  were  at  the  time  was  forever 
silenced.  Byron's  friend,  Hobhouse,  was  delegated  to  ascertain 
the  causes,  and  he  ''  racked  his  brains "  in  suggesting  queries, 
going  even  so  far  as  to  ask  if  she  accused  him  of  murder  or  incest, 
to  all  of  which  he  received  a  positive  denial,  delivered  with  an  an- 
gehc  sweetness  and  the  air  of  a  not  yet  samted  martyr  who  had 
Biiffered  an  irreparable  wrong.  The  denials  by  herself,  and  the 
pledges  of  secrecy  imposed  upon  others,  did  not,  however,  prevent 
her  from  imagining  the  foulest  and  most  diabolical  slander  against 
her  husband  and  his  sister  ;  and  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  in 
his  grave  and  could  not  answer  them,  she  made  these  charges  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  her  coterie  of  scandal-mongering 
lady  friends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had,  in  the  interval, 
lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  sister  imphcated  in 
the  atrocious  accusation.  A  distinguished  authoress  on  this  con- 
tinent, to  whose  family  the  curses  of  unsubstantiated  charges 
subsequently  came  home  to  roost,  made  it  her  business,  some  years 
ago,  to  blazon  the  statements  of  Lady  Byron  to  the  world,  with 
the  unlooked-for  effect  of  vastly  increasing  the  circulation  of 
Byron's  works,  and  ccmvincing  the  vast  majority  of  readers  that 
the  charges  were  utterly  destitute  of  truth,  and  that  the  causes  of 
the  separation  are  still  as  much  a  subject  of  speculation  as  ever. 

Shortly  after  the  separation  an  indiscreet  friend  pubhshed 
'BjToiLS  Fai-eicell  (the  manuscrijjt  of  which,  Moore  tells  us,  was 
all  blurred  and  blotted  by  the  fast-falling  tears  of  the  lonely  and 
embittered  poet);  and  this,  together  with  the  publication  of  the 
Sketch  (in  which  Mrs.  Clermont  was  lashed  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  as  the  insidioiis  cause  of  the  domestic  trouble),  gave  the 
penny-a-liners  of  the  day  an  excuse  for  an  unprecedented  outpour- 
ing of  venom  and  sciirrilous  abuse.  The  pubhc  took  the  side  of 
the  wife,  Byron  was  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  immoralities  of 
the  nation,  and  he  who  had  so  lately  been  the  idol  of  the  crowd 
dared  not  show  his  face  in  the  streets  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
jpersonal  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  fickle  mob. 

He  left  England  in  xlpril,  1816,  and  never  afterwards  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  passed  through  Flanders,  visit- 
ed Switzerland,  and  removed  to  Venice  in  November,  1816,  where 
he  resided  till  near  the  close  of  the  year  1819.  Though  his  life 
during  these  three  years  was  neither  virtuous  nor  happy,  it  cannot 
have  been  so  wholly  given  tiji  to  debauchery  as  is  commonly  as- 
serted ;  for  he  completed  the  third  canto  of  Childe  HdroJd  in  July, 
1816,  Manfred  in  February,  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in 
June,  and  Beppo  in  October,  1817  ;  the  Ode  to  Venice  in  Jiily,  the 
first  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  September,  Mazeppa  in  October,  and 
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the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan  in  December,  1818  ;  and  the  third 
and  fourth  cantos  of  Don  Jvan  in  November,  1819.  Besides 
writing  all  these  he  was  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  lengthy 
correspondence  with  his  publisher,  John  Mxirray,  his  letters  being 
amongst  the  finest  productions  of  this  kind  in  the  language. 

Early  in  the  year  1819  Byron  became  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  and  wife  of  another 
Count,  who  wiis  complacent  enough  to  agree  to  a  sejjaration  in 
order  that  his  Countess  might  openly  form  a  liaison  with  the  Eng- 
lish lord.  From  this  time  forward  (January,  1820)  she  and  her 
father  occiipied  apartments  in  the  house  of  her  paramour,  who 
would  indeeJ  have  been  equally  willing  to  be  her  husl)and,  but  he 
could  not,  and  Lady  Byron  would  not,  jirocure  a  divorce.  How- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  the  immorality  of  this  connection,  it  was 
unquestionably  a  good  thing  for  Byron.  It  to  some  degree  satis- 
fied his  passionate  craving  for  sympathy,  and  the  Countess  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  stimiilate  the  poetic  genius  that  his 
wife  had  held  so  cheaj^ly.  The  mere  catalogue  of  works  written 
during  this  period  shows  how  great  must  have  been  his  industry 
as  well  as  his  ability.  No  poet  has  ever  produced  a  greater  amount 
of  good  work  in  the  same  time  than  Byron  did  during  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  with  the  Gambas  at  Ravenna,  Pisa,  and 
Genoa. 

The  Countess  and  her  father  were  ardent  lovers  of  hberty,  and  it 
was  probably  due  to  their  influence,  as  much  as  to  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  London  (xreek  Committee,  that  Byron  resolved 
to  take  an  active  part  in  aid  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  their  memorable  struggle  for  independence.  Accordingly  he  set 
out  for  Greece  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  full  of  the  ardent 
enthusiasm  and  love  of  liberty  that  formed  such  prominent  features 
in  his  character.  He  was,  however,  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Greeks  had  no  plans,  and  the  troops  seemed  more  anxious  for  their 
pay  than  for  the  success  of  their  cau^  ;  he  was  detained  for  five 
months  at  Cephalonia,  trying,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  discordant  elements ;  he  reached  INIissolonghi  in 
December,  only  to  find  the  same  pretentious  arrogance  among  the 
chiefs,  the  same  mercenary  spirit  among  their  followers,  that  had 
well  nigh  worried  him  to  death  at  Cephalonia  ;  he  took^he  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  Lepanto,  but  before  the  expedition 
could  start  ^e  malaria  of  the  marshes  had  seized  on  his  frame,  and 
at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate  the  valiant  Suliotes  mutinied  for  their 
pay.  Count  Gamba,  the  veteran  advocate  of  liberty,  was  present 
with  the  Englishman,  his  son-in-law  in  all  but  in  law,  and  he  de- 
scribes the  intrepid  conduct  of  the  dying  hero  when  the  mercenary 
Greeks  burst  into  his  apartment,  demanding  their  pay  with  furious 
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threats,  and  found  themselves  literally  cowed  by  the  cool  and  reso- 
lute courage  with  which  they  were  confronted;  "  a  more  undaimted 
man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never  breathed,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
chivalrous  old  regenerator,  whose  plots  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  had 
inured  him  to  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  had  well  quahfied 
him  to  give  an  authoritative  verdict  on  such  a  subject.  But  un- 
daunted courage  could  not  avert  the  stroke  of  the  fell  destroyer  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  AprU,  1824,  iu  view  of  the  jDromised  land  of  his 
own  redemption  and  regeneration,  the  greatest  writer  of  the  cen- 
tury forever  ceased  to  work. 

The  announcement  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six, 
came  with  a  shock  to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen,  and  not 
only  of  them,  but  of  all  Europe  ;  and  men  began  speedily  to  ask 
themselves,  with  a  keen  pang  of  remorse,  had  they  not  been  too 
hasty  in  their  verdict  of  condemnation  ?  Could  one  who  had  done 
60  much  literary  work  of  the  highest  order,  in  so  brief  a  sjpace, 
have  been  the  reckless  profligate  they  had  been  so  willing  to  con- 
sider him  ?  Could  he,  who  had  embodied  in  himself  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  rdneteenth  century  as  no  other  jjoet  either 
could  or  would  have  done,  who  had  lifted  men's  minds  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  dead  bones  of  the  past,  had  raised  them  above  the 
horrors  of  the  present,  and  had  pointed  them  to  the  possibilities  of 
emancipated  intelligence  in  the  future, — could  he  have  been  the 
heartless,  soulless,  sensual  misanthrope  he  had  been  believed  to  be 
when  he  had  been  driven  in  anger  and  disgrace  from  England  only 
eight  short  years  before.  Men  have  ceased  to  ask  some  of  these 
questions  already,  and  the  calmer  verdict  of  the  present  is  that  he 
was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

His  services  to  literature  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Pope 
had  set  the  example  of  writing  true  poetry  in  a  diction  marked  by 
the  utmost  carefulness  of  syntax  and  prosody,  and  a  school  of 
poetasters  had  arisen,  who  imitated  Pope's  versification  and  would 
fain  have  made  the  world  believe,  with  them,  that  correctness  of 
form  was  the  essential  requisite  in  poetry.  Byron  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Pope,  but  had  the  most  imqualified  contempt  for  his 
mere  imitators  ;  and  he  showed  by  his  earUer  works  that  a  vivid 
interpretation  of  nature  was  by  no  means  inconsistent  v,-ii)i  correct- 
ness of  versification,  and  by  his  later  works  that  fidehty  to  nature 
must  far  transcend  mere  correctness  of  expression.  Scott,  and 
others  before  him,  had  revolted  against  the  fashion  of  rationalistic 
formalism  in  poetry  ;  Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  Campbell,  and 
Wordsworth,  not  less  than  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  had  entered 
a  practical  protest  in  favor  of  the  new  ideas  heralded  by  the  French 
Revolution  ;  but  of  all  the  members  of  this  galaxy  of  poetical  stars 
Byron  was  preeminently  at  once  the  prophet  and  the  interpreter  of 
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the  new  ideas.  In  the  tnmiilt  and  doubt  of  the  first  years  of  the 
century,  he,  and  he  alone,  never  flinched  from  his  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  tolerance  and  freedom  which  were  then  the  subjects 
of  debate  and  strife  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  won  his 
first  laurels  with  the  opening  cantos  of  Cliilde  Harold,  in  which, 
A\-ith  true  poetic  instiact,  he  dealt  wath  themes  and  scenes  on  which 
{dl  thoiightfiil  men  were  pondering;  and  even  in  his  succeeding 
Eastern  Tales,  though  the  personages  were  aUen,  the  thoughts 
and  langxiage  were  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  millions  of  his  age. 
While  every  other  English  poet  was  dealing  v>-jta  themes  of  the 
past,  Byron  plunged  boldly  into  the  turbid  stream  of  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  his.  overwhelming  success  should  teach  us  that  the  surest 
way  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people  is  to  present  them  with  glow- 
ing poetical  pictures  of  that  in  which  they  are  most  deeply  inte- 
rested. Byron  was  intensely  subjective,  feeling  deeply,  and 
identifying  himseh  thoroughly  with  all  that  he  described;  he  was 
deficient  in  dramatic  power  in  so  far  that  he  couid  not  describe 
vividly  what  he  could  not  feel,  but  in  his  portraiture  of  character 
he  invariably  tried  to  project  himself  into  the  situation,  and  to  de- 
scribe what  he  beheved  would  have  been  his  own  sensations  under 
similar  conditions.  Hence,  though  he  never  could  have  produced 
a  true  drama,  many  of  his  characters,  scenes,  and  situations  are 
marked  by  an  almost  appalling  dramatic  force  and  interest.  It 
has  been  the  custom  to  identify  him  with  the  heroes  of  his  crea- 
tion, and  to  say  that  they  are  all  portraits  of  the  same  satanic 
model  under  different  names  ;  but  it  surely  is  a  very  shallow  criti- 
cism that  cannot  detect  differences,  and  very  marked  ones,  between 
the  Giaour  and  Don  Juan,  Lara  and  ChUde  Harold,  Manfred  and 
the  Corsair.  He  was  fond  of  identifying  himself  with  his  sensa- 
tional heroes  during  his  brief  career  as  a  lion  of  London  society, 
because  the  public  would  have  it  so,  and  he  found  it  an  excellent 
mask  for  the  bashfulness  that  cost  him  so  many  pangs  ;  but  that 
he  was  far  from  being  the  blood-stained,  callous,  relentless  de- 
bauchee of  his  works  is  abundfmtly  proved  by  the  evidences  of  his 
industry,  and  by  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and  energy  displayed  by 
him  during  the  sad  closing  scene  of  his  not  inglorious  career. 
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In  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  the  hero  is  ship-wrecked  and 
cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  Cyclades  fa  group  of  islands  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ) ;  here  ho  is  found,  carried  into  a  cave,  and  ten- 
derly nursed  by  the  jnrate  chieftain's  daughter  Haidee,  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  purest  creati<ms  of  Byrcm's  poetic  fancy.  The  pirate's 
long  absonco  on  an  excursion  having  induced  the  belief  that  he  was 
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dead,  Haidee  and  Don  Juan  are  married,  and  during  the  marriage 
festivities  this  lyric  poem  is  chanted  by  a  ■wandering  minstrel.  It 
is  far  from  being  the  best  of  Byron's  lyrics,  biit  it  exhibits  some  of 
his  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  subject  ■will  make 
it  j:)opular  long  after  better  productions  of  its  author  have  passed 
info  oblivion.  The  special  faiilt  of  Byron's  genius — his  ■want  of 
true  dramatic  insight — is  ■visible  ;  the  thoughts  are  not  such  as 
woiild  have  occurred  to  a  Greek  minstrel,  had  such  a  character  ex- 
isted ;  they  are  exactly  the  thoughts  of  Byron  himself  projected 
into  the  position  of  an  itinerant  bard.  In  reading  the  poem  it  is 
"weU  to  bear  this  in  rmnd :  it  is  Byron  himself  "who  is  speaking,  but 
it  is  Byron  masquerading  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  poet,  of  such  a 
poet  as  Homer  might  have  been.  In  fact,  the  introduction  of  such 
a  character  is  an  anachronism  ;  though  the  personification  is  fairly 
well  sustained  throughout.  The  poem  also  exhibits  Byron's  special 
excellence,  thougih  not  so  markedly  as  do  some  of  his  other  lyrics. 
He  ■was  emphatically  the  exponent  of  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  of  that  strong  spirit  of  revolt  against  feudahsm  that  began 
■with  the  American  War  of  Independence,  culminated  ia  the  over- 
thro"w  of  so  many  tyrannies  by  Napoleon,  the  greatest  tyrant  of 
his  o'wn  or  any  other  age,  and  can  not  be  said  to  have  ceased  in 
our  O'wn  time,  'when  Nihihsm  and  Socialism  are  waging  energetic 
■war  against  the  abuses  of  misgovemment. 

"Wlierc  buriiiiii;  Sappho  loved  and  sung.— The  lyric 
poetess,  Sappho,  ■was  bom  about  625,  B.C.,  in  Mitylene,  the 
principal  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  She  wrote  hymns,  elegies, 
and  love  songs  of  unusual  warmth,  aU  of  which  are  lost,  except  an 
ode  to  Yenus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  her  other  poems.  The  story 
of  her  love  for  Phaon,  and  her  suicide  by  plunging  into  the  sea 
from  the  '"lover's  leap"  at  Leucadia  (Santa  Maura  ),  is  well  kno^wn, 
though  very  probably  untrue.  The  Sapphic  metre  still  preserves 
her  name;  it  was  invented  by  her,  and  has  been  imitated  by  many 
poets  from  Horace  to  Canning,  Avhose  "  Needy  Knife-Grinder "  is 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  our  satirical  squibs. 

Del  OS  rose — out  of  the  ^gean  sea  by  command  of  Neptune  in 
order  to  afford  a  haven  of  rest  to  Leda  in  her  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Juno,  whom  she  had  temporarily  supplanted  in  the 
affections  of  Jupiter.  Plioebus  sprung^ — into  existence  ■with 
his  t-win-sister  Diana  as  the  offspring  of  this  amour.  The  myth 
attributing  the  birth  of  Phoebus  (Apollo),  or  the  Sun,  and  Diana 
(Luna  ),  or  the  Moon,  to  an  amour  of  Jupiter  (Sanscrit  Dhyupitri) 
=  Light  Father  is  common  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Aryan  family. 

Tlio  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse — The  island  of  Chios 
(Scio).  besides  claiming  the  honor  of  being  Homer's  birthplace 
(see  notes  on  Addison j,  was  celebrated  in  historic  times  for  the 
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attention  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory. The  toAVTi  of  Teos  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the  birth- 
place of  Anacreon,  the  witty  writer  of  love  and  drinking  songs 
that  have  been  often  imitated, — perhaps  most  snccessfnlly  by 
Thomas  Moore,  the  inmiortal  author  of  the  Irish  Melodies, 

Tlie  liero'§  liarp,  tlie  lover's  lute — Note  the  pecnliar 
beauty  of  the  alliteration, — so  strong  and  masculine  ia  the  aspi- 
rates, so  soft  and  dulcet  in  the  Uquids.  The  harp  refers  to  Homer, 
the  lute  to  Anacreon. 

Wliieli  eelio  further  ive§t,  &c.— Moore  naively  speaks 
of  the  delight  Tsith  which  he  and  Byron  had  learned  of  the  warm 
welcome  accorded  in  America  to  a  pirated  edition  of  their  then 
pubUshed  works  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  allusion  in  the 
text  refers  to  this  mark  of  a2Ji)reciation. 

"  Islands  of  tlie  Blest " — In  Homer  and  other  Cyclic  poets 
the  Earth  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river,  the  Ocean,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  this  "swiftly  flowing"  stream  are  the  "Islands 
of  the  Blest,"  identified  by  geographers  of  a  later  age  with  the 
Calvary  Islands. 

The  mountains  look  on  marathon — is  certainly  more 
poetic  than  was  Bynm's  first  draft  of  the  line,  viz. :  "  Euboea  looks 
on  Marathon."  The  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Platoea  should  be  read  in  some  History  of  Greece.  Marathon 
is  mentioned  in  Homer  :  it  was  a  small  \'illage  on  the  east  coast  of 
Attica,  about  twenty  nules  N.E.  of  Athens.  Mount  Pentelicus  and 
Mount  Pames  look  on  it.  On  the  plain  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490, 
the  Persism  host  of  Darius,  imder  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  xmdei  Miltiades.  The  recaUing  of  the 
glories  of  Marathon  was  not  in  vain  ;  for  here  the  Greeks,  in 
1824,  five  years  later  than  the  writing  and  three  years  later  than 
the  publication  of  the  pt)em,  defeated  an  army  of  the  Turks. 
The  Persian's  grave — is  probably,  by  a  pardonable  confusion 
of  thought,  the  celebrated  tumulus  erected  in  honor  of  the  fallen 
Greeks. 

A  king— roeky  bro^v— sea-born  Salamis — The  king 
wa.s  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius.  Ten  years  after  the 
battle  of  Marathcm  (  480  b.  c.  )  he  invaded  Greece  with  an  army  of 
over  five  millions  of  men,  including  camp-foUowers,  defeated  the 
Greeks  under  Leonidas  at  Thermoi)yl;e,  was  defeated  in  the  sea 
fight  of  Salamis  by  the  Athenians  under  Thcmistocles  and  Aris- 
tides,  and  fled  back  in  terror  to  Asia,  leaving  his  general  Mardouius 
to  be  defeated  at  Platoea,  479,  b.  c.  He  w;is  mi  eye  witness  of  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Salamis,  being  seated  on  a  throne  on 
"  the  rocky  brow  "  of  Moimt  .^galeos  on  the  mainland.  "  Sea-ljorn 
Salamis,"  now  Kohiri,  is  a  rocky  island  forming  a  natural  break- 
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water  for  the  harbor  of  Eleusis  :  there  was  another  Salamis,  a  city 
foimded  by  Teucer,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  alluded  to  by 
Horace.  Is  sate  a  legitimate  archaism  ?  Byron  was  fond  of 
trying  such  forms  for  effect,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  by  Gifford,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Revieu;  as  the  purest  writer  of  Enghsh  among  the  poets  of  the 
time. 

And  when  tlio  sun  sef,  Aviiere  were  lliey  ? — Mark 
the  effect  of  the  suddenness  of  the  question  ;  and  compare  it  with 
the  sudden  change  in  the  last  line  of  the  poem. 

Tlie  heroie  lay — a  common  synonym  for  poetry,  or  poem. 
Cf.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  the  word  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  is  akin  to  the  German  lied.  Note  the  abruptness  of  the  transi- 
tions, the  metaphors,  and  other  rhetorical  devices,  the  strongly- 
marked  antitheses,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  classical  allusions; 
these  are  aU  characteristic  of  the  old  ballads  imitated  here  by  Byron. 

Liiuk'd  among  a  Iclter'd  race — With  the  fall  of  Byzan- 
tium (Constantinojjle)  in  1453,  perished  the  freedom  of  Greece  ; 
nor  was  it  recovered  till  a  few  years  after  the  writing  of  this  poem. 
LinJcd,A.  S.  Mine;  fetter' d,  literally  having  a  shackle  on  the /oof. 
Cf.  the  Greek  neSij. 

For  Oreck§  a  blush— for  Orcece  a  tear — Why  is  the 
distinction  made  ? 

Tliree  hundred — There  were  only  300  Spartans  present  at 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  but  the  auxiharies  brought  the  total 
number  up  to  somewhat  over  a  thousand.  Thermopylm  was  a 
pass  in  the  south-east  of  Thessaly,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Ancient  Greece;  it  was  enclosed  between  Moimt  ffita  and  the  Mahac 
Gulf  (Zeitoun).  In  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  an  unim- 
portant engagement  took  place  here  so  that  "  a  new  Thermopylae" 
was  formed  to  some  extent. 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all  ? — Supply  the  ellipsis. 

L.et  one  livings  head,  &e. — The  career  of  Marco  Bozzaris, 
the  great  Suliote  leader,  seems  almost  the  fulfilment  of  this  prayer. 
Note  the  somewhat  pecuhar  use  of  the  word  Init  in  this  and  the 
preceding  stanza.    Kead  HaUeck's  spirited  poem,  2Iareo  Bozzaris. 

Saniian  wine — Scio's  vine — Samos,  Chios,  and  other  islands 
of  the  Mgean  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  wines. 
Note  the  sarcasm  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  stanza  !  Bacchanal, 
a  worshipi^er  of  Bacchus,  the  Greek  and  Roman  god  of  wine. 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet,  &c. — Note  the 
uses  of  you  and  ye  in  this  stanza,  and  also  the  colloquial  as  yet. 
Byron  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
cannot  claim  the  same  parentage  as  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx,  the 
former  being  invented  by  Pyrrhichus,  and  the  latter  being  so  much 
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improved  from  the  old  Macedonian  phalanx  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  as  to  have  his  name  associated  with  it  as  though  he  had 
been  the  inventor.  The  phalanx  is  as  old  as  Homer,  and  is  a  name 
applied  to  the  serried  formation  of  troops  from  the  fanciful  resem- 
blance to  rollers  (phalanges)  following  each  other  in  rapid  and 
uniform  snccession.  The  dance  was  of  the  usual  kind  of  war 
dances  conunon  to  all  warlike,  senu-civilized  nations  ;  it  was  a 
gymnastic  performance  rather  than  a  dance  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term. 

Cadmus — the  Phoenician  for  Egyptian,  according  to  another 
form  of  the  legend),  founded  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  about 
1450  B.  o.  and  introduced  writing  into  Greece,  by  making  known 
the  Phcenician  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  which  was  finally  per- 
fected by  the  poet  Simonides.  See  H.iijdn's  Dictionary  of  Dates. 
Poljcrates — the  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  patron  of  Anacreon, 
was  crucified  by  the  Persian  satrap,  or  governor,  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  522, 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then,  &c. — The  word  tyrant 
is  used  here  in  its  Greek  sense,  i.e.  an  irresponsible  ruler ;  it  is 
connected  with  the  older  form  Hoipavo?,  derived  from  xdoa  = 
the  head,  and  thus  means  nothing  more  than  chief,  or  head 
man.  The  natural  tendency  of  irresponsibility  to  degenerate  into 
cruelty  has  given  the  word  its  present  meaning,  just  as  the  word 
despot  has  changed  from  its  original  meaning  of  master  into  its 
present  meaning  of  cruel  vu:ister.  Is  there  any  difference  between 
"our  masters  then"  and  "our  then  masters  ?" 

The  C'liersonese — The  Greek  Chersonnesus,  or  Cherron- 
ncsus,  means  literally  a  dry  land  island,  i.e.  a  peninsula.  The 
term  w;is  applied  to  many  other  jjeninsulas  besides  the  Tauric 
Chersonnesus  to  which  it  here  refers.  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon, 
after  defeating  the  Persians  {see  a&o re),  died  ingloriously  in  prison 
at  Athens,  of  a  wound  received  in  a  semi-piratical  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Paros. 

Another  despot  of  the  kind. — The  word  despot,  like 
tyrant,  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  master,  Gr.  Ssdrtor?^?, 
from  the  root  pof  ^^ powerful,  appearing  in  Gr.  nodti,  itorvia,  Lat. 
potens.  Skeat  says  the  origin  of  the  des  is  unknown;  it  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Gr.  S£Qo=^io  bind,  cf.  Sedj-ioi  [desmos),  a 
link, — so  that  the  despot  ==  the  chief  whose  poicer  binds  the  tribe 
together.  Kind,  A.S.  eynd:  the  adjective  is  of  the  same  origin. 
cf.  Gr.  and  Lat.  yivoi,  genus.  Shakspeare's  "  A  little  more  thiui 
kin,  but  less  than  kind,''  is  a  hapjjy  play  on  the  etymology  of  the 
word. 

On  Snii's  rock  and  Parga's  shore. — Suli  is  a  mountain- 
ous district  in  the  south  of  the  pashalik  of  Janina,  or  Epinis. 
The  Suliotes,  a  mixed  race,  Albanian  and  Greek,  were  reduced  to 
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Bubjection  in  1801  by  Ali  Pasha,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  of 
fifteen  years.  In  1820  (the  year  after  the  composition  of  this  ode) 
they  vigorously  supported  their  former  opponents  against  the 
Turks,  and  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery, 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  by  their  mercenary  turbulence. 
( See  biographical  sketch  above. )  Parga  is  a  fortified  town  on 
the  coast  of  Albania,  south-west  of  Janina,  and  north-west  of  the 
entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Arta. 

Tiic  Doric  mother's  bore. — The  Spartans  were  the  most 
renowned  and  warlike  of  the  Dorians,  who  were  in  ancient  times 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Greek  tribes.  The  terrible  heroism  of  the 
dames  of  ancient  Sj^arta-is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  frag- 
ment : — 

"  A  Spartan,  his  companions  slain, 

Alone  from  battle  fled  : 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

That  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dsad ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone, 

In  Sparta  constitutes  a  son." 

The  Heracleidaii  blood. — The  descendants  of  Herakles 
(Hercules),  having  been  exjjelled  from  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea), 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  Dorians,  by  whom  the  "  Return  of  the 
Herakleidse  "  was  triumphantly  achieved.  The  story  belongs  to  the 
purely  mythical  age,  but  the  subsequent  bravery  of  the  Doric 
SjJartans  is  matter  of  history. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks,  &c. — Louis 
XVIII.  was  at  this  time  King  of  France,  and  Byron  seems  to  have 
held  him  in  the  most  undisguised  contempt;  but  here  he  probably 
alludes  to  the  former  intrigues  of  Ali  Pasha  with  Napoleon,  a  part- 
nership in  treachery  that  boded  ill  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Napoleon's  career  was  now  ended,  it  is  true,  but  Byron  may  have 
thought  it  well  to  warn  the  Greek  patriots  against  being  hemmed 
in  at  once  by  "  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud." 

Our  virgins  dance — the  Romaika,  a  favorite  measure  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  ancient  days. 

Tear-drop  laves- slaves. — Is  this  a  perfect  rhyme  ?  Note 
the  beauty  of  the  alliteration  in  this  and  the  concluding  stanza. 

Suniuin's  marbled  steep  =the  southern  promontory  of 
Attica,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Athena,  the  patron 
goddess  of  Athens.  The  marble  columns  of  the  temple,  now  in 
ruins,  have  given  to  the  cape  its  modern  name  of  Cape  Oolonn^. 

§wan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. — The  well-known  fable 
that  the  swan  stags  her  own  f imeral  dirge,  on  feeling  the  symptoms 
of  her  approaching  dissolution,  has  always  been  a  favorite  theme 
with  poets.     The  introduction  of  the  allusion  here  is  very  graceful, 
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placed  as  it  is,  in  the  mouth  of  the  patriotic  old  bard  who  felt  that 
the  continued  enslavement  of  his  country  would  be  his  ovm  death- 
knell.  Observe  the  abruptness  of  the  ending  of  the  poem ;  it  ia 
quite  in  the  6tyle  of  the  old  ballad  poetry  of  aU  nations. 


THOMAS  MOOKE.— 1779-1852. 

Go  Wheke  Glory  Waits  Thee.     Extract  XXXVI.,  page  214. 

Biographical  Skctcli. — Thomas  Moore,  "  the  delight  of  all 
circles  and  ornament  of  his  own,"  was  bom  in  Aungier  Street, 
Dublin,  1779,  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and  after- 
ward read  law  in  the  IMiddle  Temple,  London;  but  embraced  litera- 
ture as  a  profession  in  preference.  His  first  work,  a  translation  of 
Anacreon,  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1800,  and  at  once 
became  popular.  In  1803,  he  received  a  lucrative  appointment  in 
Bermuda,  but  left  a  deputy  to  attend  to  the  duties,  and  himself 
visited  the  United  States  in  1804.  Of  his  numerous  publications 
in  verse,  the  most  widely  known  and  most  deservedly  popular  are 
the  Irish  Melodies,  a  collection  of  songs  composed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  old  native  airs  of  Ireland  from  destruc- 
tion, by  supplying  suitable  words  to  each  of  them.  Most  of  the 
melodies  have  a  political  meaning,  and  their  plaintive  lament  for 
the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  the  '  Emerald  Isle,'  did  more  to  alleviate 
her  woes  than  scores  of  years  of  agitation,  anarchy,  and  strife.  Lalla 
RookJi,  an  Eastern  romance,  remarkable  for  the  fidehty  of  its  local 
coloring,  contains  many  passages  of  rare  beauty,  and  was  well 
worth  the  handsome  sum  of  $15,000,  paid  for  it  by  the  publishers. 
His  Sacred  Soyigs  and  some  of  his  good-natured  satires,  were  much 
admired  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  the  services  rendered 
by  his  pen  to  his  Whig  friends  were  repaid  by  conferring  on  him 
a  pension  of  £300  per  annum.  His  Lives  of  Sheridan  and  Lord 
Byron  are  admirable  examples  of  biographical  composition,  giving 
life-like  portraits  of  their  respective  subjects,  written  in  an  easy, 
graceful  style,  pre-eminently  readable.  Moore,  like  Scott,  Southey 
and  his  fellow-townsman  Swift,  lost  to  some  extent  the  use  of  his 
faculties  for  some  time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1852. 


Go  Where  Glory  waits  Thee  (Extract  xxxvi.,  page  214) 
is  one  of  the  .songs  adapted  to  the  Irish  Melodies,  and  is  political 
in  its  meaning.     Keiuciiibcr  Me  really  refers  to  Ireland,  the 
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whole  song  being  a  disguised  request  to  each  and  all  to  remembef 
their  native  land,  under  all  changes  and  circumstances.  Strains, 
&c.,  i.  e.,  the  songs  of  your  native  land. 


Dear  Harp  of  my  Country  (Extract  xxxvii.,  page  215)  is 
Moore's  own  proud  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  re\dved  the  old 
melodies  of  Ireland  and  recalled  them  from  the  past.  Cold  Cliaiii 
of  Silence,  illustrates  Moore's  fondness  for  strong  metaphor. 
Steal  from  thee.  Very  much  of  the  Ii-ish  music — of  aU  Celtic 
music,  ia  fact — ^is  comj)osed  in  a  minor  key,  the  "  Sigh  of  Sadness." 
Hand  less  unworthy,  i.  e.,  some  one  more  powerful  to  redress 
the  wiongs  of  Ireland.  Thy  glory  alone;  note  the  proud 
humility  of  the  disclaimer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  adroit  insin- 
uation that  Ireland's  cause  is  so  just  that  it  appeals  of  its  own 
accord  to  the  best  feelings  of  "  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover." 


€Jome,  ye  disconsolate  (Extract  xxxviii.,  page  216)  is  one 
of  the  Sacred  Songs,  from  which  we  would  hardly  guess  that  Moore 
was,  and  always  remained,  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  apostasy  would  have  greatly  ad- 
vanced his  worldly  interests. 


LEIGH  HUNT.— 1784-1859. 

On  a  Lock  of  Mtlton's  Hair.     Extract  XXXIX,,  page  217. 

Biographical  Sketch. —  James  Heney  Leigh  Hunt  was 
born  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  in  1784,  and  early  devoted  himself 
to  literature  as  a  poet,  essayist,  and  journalist.  In  1808  he  and 
his  brother  John  began  the  publication  of  The  Examiner,  in 
which  he  wrote  an  article  on  flogging  in  the  army,  1811,  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  acquitted;  but  the  following  year  the  brothers 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  each,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent,  the  sting  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  their  dubbing  that  gay  Lothario  "  an  Adonis 
of  fifty."  In  prison  he  wrote  his  best  production,  the  story  of 
Rimini,  and  some  other  minor  pieces.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Hazlett,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Shelley ;  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  two  East  named  he  produced  The  Liberal  in  1822,  for 
which  purpose  he  removed  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  for  four  years. 
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He  quarrelled  with  Bjron,  and  in  1828  he  pubUshed  his  Recollec- 
tions of  Byron,  in  which  he  pharisaically  shows  himself  more  just 
than  generous  towards  the  failings  of  his  former  friend.  His 
style  was  rapid  and  vigorous,  but  often  rugged  and  obscure,  and 
though  a  voluminous  writer,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced 
any  lasting  impression  on  our  Uterature;  his  Axitobiography  is  still 
interesting,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  Men,  Women 
and  Books;  his  Imagination  and  Fancy;  and  his  Wit  and  Hu- 
mor.    Died  1859. 


Milton's  liair  was  long  and  ciirly,  more  like  the  flowing  locks 
of  the  Cavaliers  than  the  short-cropj^ed  hair  of  the  Roundheads. 
Conquer  death;  what  has  suggested  this  idea?  Blank- 
ej'd  ;  to  what  does  this  allude?  Delpliic  wreatli,  the  chap- 
let  of  bay  or  laurel;  see  Notes,  p.  47.     Frail  plant,  the  body. 


The  Glove  and  the  Lions. — (Extract  xl.,  page  217), 
Hunt  tells  a  story  well  in  rhyme;  there  is  a  rapidity  of  movement 
and  an  air  of  reality  about  his  compositions  of  this  kind — Abou 
ben  Adhem,  for  instance — that  occasionally  makes  the  reader  think 
of  Browning,  though  Hunt  has  neither  the  depth  nor  the  obscurity 
of  the  great  seer.  The  story  is  possibly  founded  on  fact,  and  in 
any  case  Hunt  deserves  credit  for  having  so  carefully  preserved 
the  accessories  of  the  scene.  King  Franels  I.  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Charles  V,  of  Spain  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
reign;  he  was  more  enhghtened  than  his  age,  and  was  called  the 
"  Father  of  Letters  "  on  account  of  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
learning.  Lions  strove  ;  combats  of  wild  beasts,  dog-fighting, 
and  bull-baiting  were  common  amusements  of  the  age.  Parse 
sat  and  court  in  the  2nd  line.  De  Lorg^e,  there  is  a  town  named 
Lorges,  or  Lorgues,  in  the  department  of  Var  in  France. 

Laushiiiff  jaws  ;  explain.  Smol  her,  thick  cloud  of  dust. 
To  prove  his  love,  to  give  a  proof  of  it.  Rig^htly  done ! 
This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  character  of  Francis,  who  was  not 
more  distingxiished  for  his  chivalry  than  for  his  common  sense. 
Relate  the  same  story  in  prose. 


A  Dirge,  a  composition  of  a  mournful  cast;  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Lat.  dirige,  the  first  word  of  the  anthem,  or  antiphon,  taken 
from  Psalms  y.,  8;  sung  in  the  funeral  service  of  the  R.  C.  church, 
Mark  the  nuisical  rhythm  and  beauty  of  the  language,  main, 
the  ocean.     Shelley.     See  next  Extract. 
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PEEOT  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.— 1792-1822. 

The  OiiOUD.    Extract  XLL,  page  219. 

Blog^rapliical  Sketch. — Percy  Bxsshe  SheiiLex  was  born 
of  good  fainily  and  connections  in  Sussex,  1792.  From  his  child- 
hood he  was  a  believer,  and  from  his  boyhood  an  expounder  of  the 
most  advanced  principles  of  the  revolutionary  school.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  almost  all  men  were  in  a  state  of  slavery, — 
capable,  indeed,  of  rising  to  perfection,  but  held  back  by  the  slav- 
ish bonds  of  custom,  of  grovelling  materiaUsm,  of  despotism,  above 
all,  of  faith;  his  mission  he  conceived  to  be  the  breaking  of  these 
bonds,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  all  the  ardor  of  a  most  san- 
guine, enthusiastic  temperament,  all  the  rich  treasures  of  an  intel- 
lect hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Coleridge.  Not  only  in  his  writings 
but  in  every  act  of  his  short,  brilliant,  misguided  career  did  he 
■'enter  his  strong  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  old  customs  and 
I  beliefs ;  and  he  deserves  at  least  the  credit  of  having  had  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  of  having  lived  up  to  them.  His  ad- 
vanced views  drove  him  from  Eton  before  his  time;  his  avowed 
atheism  expelled  him  from  Oxford;  and  his  contempt  for  social 
distinctions,  shown  by  a  most  imprudent  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  a  coffee-house  keeper,  estranged  him  from  his  family  and  friends. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child,  1812,  the  ill-assorted 
pair  separated,  and  SheUey  showed  his  respect  for  pubhc  opinion 
by  immediately  proceeding  to  the  continent  with  Mary  Wolstone- 
croft  Godwin,  the  worthy  daughter  of  the  author  of  "  Caleb  WU- 
Hams."  They  were,  however,  married  four  years  later,  on  hearing 
of  the  suicide  of  Mrs.  Shelley ;  and  took  up  their  residence  perma- 
nently in  Italy,  because  Shelley  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  afraid  of 
being  deprived  of  the  guardianship  of  their  infant  son,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  having  very  properly  refused  to  allow  him  to  exercise 
parental  authority  over  the  ctdldren  of  his  first  marriage.  In  Italy 
they  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
the  ill-fated  Keats,  in  whose  memory  Shelley  wrote  the  Adonais, 
one  of  his  best  productions,  and  worthy  of  ranking  with  Lycidas 
and  In  Memoriam  among  the  finest  elegies  in  literature.  In  1822, 
while  sailing  across  the  Gulf  of  Sjiezzia,  his  boat  capsized  and  he 
was  drowned.  Fifteen  days  later  the  recovered  body  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wish,  cremated  on  the  shore,  in  presence  of  Lord 
Byront;  he  ashes  were  placed  in  an  urn,  and  buried  beside  the  re- 
mains of  his  friend  Keats  in  the  English  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Rome. 
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His  chief  productions  are: — Queen  Mab,  written  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  but  retouched  shortly  after  his  first  marnago,  during  a 
brief  residence  in  the  lake  region  with  Wordsworth  and  Southey, — 
a  wild,  fantastic  poem,  representing  the  hollowness  of  all  things 
and  the  need  of  regeneration  by  the  destruction  of  all  existing 
forms  of  faith;  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  1817,  in  tv/elve  books,  preach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  as  a  necessity  for  all  nations  desiring  to  ad- 
vance; Peter  Bell  the  Third,  1819,  a  satirical  attack  on  the  conser- 
vatism of  Wordsworth;  Prometheus  Unhouvd,  suggested  by  the 
drama  of  ^schylas,  and  even  surpassing  him  in  admiration  of  the 
grand  old  Titan  who  first  rebelled  against  the  gods;  Hellas,  1821, 
inspired  by  the  struggle  for  Greek  independence,  and  predicting  a 
future  of  ideal  glory  for  the  hberated  land.     These,  with  the  ob- 
scure Epipsychidion  and  the  Adonais,  are  the  chief  of  his  longer 
poems,  and  they  possess  all  the  excellences  and  all  the  defects  of 
the  school  to  which  Shelley  and  Keats  belonged — the  Spontaneous. 
In  the  many-sided  revolt  of  the  revolutionary  poets  against  the 
unnaturalness   of    their   predecessors,    strong    ground    was   very 
rightly  taken  against  the  polished  diction  and  elaborate  art  of  the! 
Artificials;  but  the  protest  went  too  far,  asserting  that  the  poet  is 
the  unconscious  agent  through  whom  Nature  or  Inspiration  speaks,  i 
that  true  poetry  is  not  what  he  wills  to  utter  but  what  he  cannot 
help  uttering,  what  is  in  fact   Spontaneous.     It  is  obvious  that 
what  is  struck  off  in  the  white  heat   of  fervid  imagination  must 
have  an  intensity  and  natural  splendor  that  no  Art  can  imitate, 
and  that  even  the  words,   as  they  come  burning  from  the  heart, 
will  often  have  a  musical  beauty  and  apposite  fitness  not  to  be  at- 
tained by  mere  laborious   effort;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
nothing  but  a  continuous  miracle  could  ever  produce  a  long,  sus- 
tained poem  of  uniform  excellence,  without  the  aid  of  the  con- 
structive faculty  which  the  new  school  desired  to  depreciate;  the 
Spontaneous  to  be  excellent  must  be  brief:-- hence  not  one  of 
this  school  has  produced  a  meritorious  Epic  or  Drama ;  nor  has 
Shelley  produced  any  long  poem  of  ccpial  merit  throughout;  his 
only  drama,  the  Cenci,  is  unfit  for  the  stage,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  plot,  but  of  the  treatment  (or  ratl^^r  lack  of  treatment),  but 
it  contains  Borne  lyrical  passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  some  gems 
that  if  removed  from  their  setting  would  go  far  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  Spontaneity.     The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
his  longer  poems ; — they  each  contain  passages  unsurpassed  for  rich- 
ness of  diction,  fertile  exuberance  of  imagination,  correctness  of  pro- 
portion, and  exquisite  sweetness  of  musical  rhythm,  at  once  rnelo 
dious  and  harmonious.     But  it  is  by  their  shorter  poems,  in  which 
the  theory  had  good  chances  of  success,  that  both  Shelley  and  Keatc. 
the  chief  exponents  of  the  Spontaneous  theory,  are  and  will  bo 
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best  and  most  favorably  known;  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  find  more 
perfect  lyric  gems  than  the  Skylark  and  the  Cloud  of  Shelley,  nor 
anything  more  perfectly  beautiful  in  form  than  Keats'  "  Hyperion." 


Tlie  Cloud  admirably  illustrates  the  qualities  of  Shelley's 
poetic  genius,  and  is  not  tainted  by  any  offensive  obtrusion  of 
atheistical  opinions — ^its  atheism  is  in  fact  negative,  not  positive; 
we  have  no  positive  assertion,  but  we  have  a  tacit  assumption  of 
the  non-existence  of  the  Deity,  we  have  loving  mention  of  the 
Great  Mother,  but  none  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  universe.  The 
imagery  here  is  partly  fantastic,  partly  imaginative ;  in  some  places 
/the  meaning  is  sUghtly  obscure,  to  be  found  rather  in  the  thought 
than  in  the  words, — a  pecuharity  of  Shelley's  works  that  has  gain- 
ed for  him  the  title  of  "  poet  of  poets."  The  whole  poem  should 
be  committed  to  memory,  and  each  stanza  paraphrased  into  clear 
prose  form,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  meaning  thoroughly. 

I.  When  laid,  listlessly  hanging.  Stvect  buds,  sometimes 
carelessly  misprinted  birds,  which  would  be  almost  unintelligible. 
Rest — as  she  dances. — Note  the  contrast  between  the  tempo- 
rary rest  of  the  buds  sleejDiag  on  tha  breast  of  Mother  Earth  and 
her  constant  motion  as  she  whirls  regularly  (dances)  "  about  the 
sun."  Flail,  a  rude  instrument  for  threshing  grain.  Dissolve 
it,  let  the  hail  fall  in  the  form  of  rain;  somewhat  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  Sun's  functions.  L.augli — in  thunder,  a  more 
gentle  picture  of  the  thunder  than  that  in  the  next  stanza. 

n.  fines  groan  under  the  weight  of  snow.  'Tis  my  pil- 
lo^v ;  the  snow  might  with  equal  truth  be  described  as  wholly 
encircUng  the  cloud,  but  note  the  connection  in  thought,  '  night ' 
suggests  '  sleep,'  which  at  once  suggests  a  '  pUlow '  and  the 
'  arms '  in  which  to  sleep.  This  assigning  of  personaUty  to 
inanimate  objects  is  characteristic  of  the  natural  school.  At  fits, 
more  commonly  "by  fits"  and  starts.  This  pilot;  electricity 
does  play  an  important  part,  not  fully  ascertained,  in  motion  of  all 
rorts.  loured  ;  note  again  the  personal  feelings  assigned  even 
to  the  lightning ;  the  interaction  of  the  electricity  in  air  and  Earth 
being  represented  as  human  "  love."  Genii,  spiritual  agents  per- 
forming the  duties  needed  for  the  government  of  the  universe. 
lteniains  =  dwells;  ct  Mansion. 

m.  Sanguine  =  blood-red.  Meteor  eyes,  flashing  like 
meteors.  Rack,  broken  and  drifting  clouds;  from  a  Scandinav- 
ian root  re&  =  drift,  motion;  cf.  wrack,  wreck,  wreak.  Ja^, 
projecting  broken  edge.  Its  golden  wings ;  what  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  its? 
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IV.  Stream,  strown,  scattered  about.  Peep — peer ;  point 
out  the  difierence  in  meaning.  And  these  ;  explain.  Is  this  a 
weak  ending? 

V.  Buriiing^  zone— girdle  of  pearl,  the  halos  round  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  My  banner  unfurl,  i.e.,  everything  is  hazy, 
and  indistinct  when  clouds  overspread  the  sky.  Sunbeam- 
proof,  impenetrable  by  the  Sun's  rays.     Spiiere-flre,  the  Sun. 

VI.  Explain  the  first  four  lines.  Blue  dome,  the  color  after 
rainstorms,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  vapor.  Ceno- 
taph, empty  tomb,  a  tomb  in  which  the  body  is  not  buried,  Gk. 
HEvoi,  empty  Tdq)oi,  tomb.  Unbuild,  by  filling  the  empty 
space. 


JOHN  KEATS.— 1795-1821. 
On  Chapman's  Homeb.    Extract  XLII.,  page  222. 

Biographical  Sketch. — John  Keats  was  bom  in  London, 
1795.  On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a 
physician,  but  found  the  unlovely  drudgery  of  a  surgeon's  ofiice 
utterly  unendurable;  for  despite  his  lowly  origin  he  was  endowed 
with  keen  sensibility,  vivid  imagination,  and  a  passionate  love  for 
beauty  in  all  its  manifold  forms.  Admiration  for  Spenser,  and  the 
encouragement  given  him  by  Leigh  Hunt,  determined  him  to  risk 
his  destiny  as  a  poet,  and  his  first  volume  of  short  poems  appeared 
in  1817,  followed  soon  after  by  Endyviion,  an  expansion  of  a  por- 
tion of  Greek  mythology.  These  early  productions  were  disfigured 
by  a  certain  affectation,  which  exposed  him  to  the  scathing  criticism 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  then  edited  by  GifFord,  whose  critical  ap- 
preciation of  other  beauties  was  bhnded  by  the  dashing  vigor  and 
intense  earnestness  of  Lord  Byron.  In  1820  Keats  published  his 
third  volume,  containing  Lamia;  the  Eve  of  St.  Aggies,  dealing 
TS'ith  the  superstitions  and  legendary  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
Hyperion,  a  fragmentary  interj^retation  of  some  of  the  early  Greek 
myths.  In  these  poems  there  is  a  marked  improvement  on  his 
early  efforts,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have  more 
than  justified  the  kindly  approbation  of  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  He  was  naturally  delicate, 
and  poverty  and  lack  of  friends  had  not  afforded  the  comforts,  had 
hardly  afforded  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  harsh  criticism,  too, 
had  told  with  terrible  effect  on  his  loving,  sensitive  heart, — had 
"  murdered "  him,  Shelley  fiercely  tells  ua  in  the  preface  to  the 
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Adonais.  He  fell  into  consumption,  and  went  to  Italy  in  the  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  Hfe;  and  dying  there  in  the  foJiowing  year, 
1821,  he  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Eome. 

Cliapinan's  Homer.— George  Chapman  was  born  ia  1559; 
educated  at  Oxford;  published  his  first  poem  at  thirty -five;  trans- 
lated Homer,  Hesiod,  Musseus,  and  the  Hymns;  wrote  several 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  aphoristic  poems;  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  in  1634.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  but  we  know  very  httle  of  his  life  beyond  the  record 
of  his  indefatigable  hterary  labors.  His  Homer  has  received  the 
warm  eulogies  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  as  weU  as  Keats ;  and  as  a 
poem  it  fully  deserves  aU  that  has  been  uttered  in  its  praise, 
though  as  a  translation  it  is  unquestionably  deficient  in  that  rare 
combiaation  of  dignity  and  simpHcity  that  are  at  once  the  charm 
of  Homer  and  the  despair  of  his  translators.  Homer  has  been 
many  times  rendered  into  EugUsh  verse,  the  translators  doing  aU 
that  in  them  lay  to  reproduce  the  antique  epic,  each  ia  the  verna- 
cular of  his  own  day;  hence  we  have  as  many  Homers  as  we  have 
periods  of  English  literature,  as  many  kinds  of  translation  as  we 
have  had  theories  of  poetry.  Chapman's  version  is  no  exception; 
it  is  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  age, — "  romantic,  laborious, 
Elizabethan," — ^in  other  words,  it  ia  not  Homer. 

C«»i'tez,  Hernando,  the  conqueror  of  Montezuma  of  Mexico, 
iu  1520,  and  discoverer  of  California,  1535,  was  bom  in  1485,  and 
died  1547.     Darien. — Describe  its  position  accurately. 


Ora§$hopper  and  Cricket.  (Extract  xlui.,  page  222.) 
Note  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  observe 
that  these  effects  are  brought  about  mainly  by  the  use  of  words  of 
Saxon  origin.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  to  compare  these  de- 
scriptions with  any  similar  passages  in  Thomson,  and  note  how  far 
the  simple  directness  of  Keats  surpasses  the  stUted  grandiloquence 
of  the  earher  poet.  Point  out  the  figures  of  speech  in  both  ex- 
tracts. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.— 1785-1859. 

PowEK  AND  Dangek  OF  THE  C^SAES.     Extract  XLIV.,  p.  223. 

Biog^rapliical  Sketcli. — Thomas  De  QtrtNCEX  has  told  us 
a  good  deal  of  the  story  of  his  hfe  in  the  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium  Eater,  and  elsewhere,  with  an  egotism  that  would  be 
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intolerable  were  it  not  so  superbly  impudent.  He  was  bom  in 
Manchester,  1785,  and  at  first  studied  at  Bath,  whence  he  was,  to 
his  great  disgust,  removed  to  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 
He  ran  away  to  London,  and  Uved  there  for  many  months  in  pov- 
erty so  abject  that  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  starvation  brought 
on  a  disease  in.  the  stomach,  to  relieve  which  he  resorted  to  the 
use  of  opium,  and  thus  began  to  contract  the  terrible  appetite  so 
vividly  described  in  the  ConfcHsions.  Becoming  reconciled  to  his 
guardians  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1803,  and  remained  for  five  years, 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  for  the  vast  extent  of  his  general  ia- 
formation,  profound  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  extraordinary  con- 
versational powers.  About  1808  he  went  to  live  at  Grassmere, 
where  he  acquired  the  intimate  frientlship  of  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Coleridge,  his  fellow-victim  of  the  baleful  effects  of  opium. 
Here  he  wrote  his  Suspiria  de  Pvnfundis,  Templar^s  Dialogues,, 
and  many  others  of  his  most  successful  and  characteristic  works. 
His  style  is  remarkable  for  vivacity,  clearness,  melody,  and  polish; 
but  much  of  his  work  is  marred  by  an  affected  pedantry,  an  over- 
weening egotism,  and  an  obvious  straining  after  effect.  He  died 
on  December  8th,  1859. 


The  Caesars,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  is  one  of  De 
Quincey's  numerous  works  which  is  well  deserving  of  careful  study, 
not  only  for  the  excellence  of  its  narrative  and  jjhUosophic  style, 
but  for  the  clear  insight  it  gives  into  the  drift  of  the  undercurrents 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  ITlctapliysicall}'  hope- 
less ;  why  did  he  not  write  pJiysicalli/?     Explain  the  phrase. 

Coiiiiiiodus  did  not  ultimately  escape  the  doom  due  to  his 
detestable  vices.  He  was  poisoned  and  strangled,  192  a.d.,  by 
his  concubine  Marcia  and  two  of  his  officers,  Eclectus  and  LajtTUs; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Pertinax.  Hcro<Iiaii  flourished  in  the 
third  century;  he  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  the  empire  from 
the  death  of  Aurelius,  the  virtuous  father  of  the  infamous  profli- 
gate CommodiLs,  down  to  the  year  238.  A  slave ;  Maternus. 
Acording  to  Gibbon  (a  much  more  accurate  historian  than  Do 
Quincey),  he  was  a  private  soldier,  and  the  rich  and  defenceless 
cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain  were  the  theatre  of  his  depredations. 
The  province  referred  to  here  was  the  ancient  Dacia,  but  see 
preceding  note.  C'oiiseerated  bed-chamber.  The  Roman 
emperors  were  deified,  each  recei\dng  the  title  Divus;  hence  the 
chamber  was  the  abode  of  the  god,  hi.s  "  consecrattxi  "  shrine. 
Cyprus  is  a  black  fabric  similar  to  crape,  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare  and  Milt<jn;  should  the  word  be  cypress?  Give  your 
reasons. 
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THOMAS  ABNOLD,  D.D.— 1795-1842. 
UNTHOUGHTFuiiirass — Extract  XLV.,  page  227. 

Biog^rapliical  sketch. — The  name  of  Arnold  is  so  familiar, 
and  so  many  of  the  name  have  made  themselves  less  or  more  cele- 
brated in  literature,  criticism,  and  education,  that  it  is  not  altogether 
unnecessary  to  guard  the  youthful  reader  against  confounding  one 
Arnold  with  another.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  greatest  of  modern  school- 
masters, must  not  be  confounded  Avith  the  Eev.  T.  K.  Arnold, 
author  of  several  school-books  dealing  chiefly  with  classical  com- 
position ;  nor  with  Edwin  Arnold,  the  gifted  aiithor  of  The  Light 
of  Asia;  nor  with  his  own  son,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  critic,  essayist, 
poet,  and  InsjJector  of  National  Schools  ;  nor  with  another  son, 
Thomas  Arnold,  the  talented  author  of  an  excellent  Manual  of 
English  Literature. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  in  1795,  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  his  father  held  the  position  of  collector  of  customs.  Re- 
ceiving his  early  education  from  a  painstaking  aunt,  he  went  to 
Winchester  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  four  years  later  matriculated 
and  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  At 
the  University  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Whately,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  and  his  manly  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of 
character  secured  him  the  respect  and  eateem  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Seldom  has  there  lived  a  man  who  had  less  of  the  out- 
ward show  of  a  saint,  but  seldom  indeed  has  there  been  one  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  essence  of  true  rehgion.  It  pervaded  his 
whole  Hfe,  and  it  irresistibly  influenced  the  lives  of  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

He  left  Oxford  in  1819,  and  settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines, 
where,  for  the  next  nine  years,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  studies  of  yoiiths  preparing  for  the  University,  and, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  in  historical  studies  on  the  Lines  laid 
down  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  History,  1827.  The  head-master- 
ship of  Rugby,  one  of  the  great  Public  schools  of  England,  be- 
coming vacant,  Arnold  was  induced  to  apply  for  the  position,  and 
in  December,  1827,  he  was  elected.  In  the  month  of  August 
following  he  entered  on  his  new  duties,  and -it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  never  has  a  wiser  choice  been  made  by  the  trustees  of  any 
institution  of  learning.  In  one  of  his  testimonials  it  was  predicted 
that  if  elected  "  he  would  change  the  face  of  education  aU  through 
the  PubHc  schools  of  England."  He  did  so,  but  he  did  far  more; 
he  revolutionizied  the  scholastic  profession,  and  introduced  a  system 
of .  discipline  that  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  benefit  throughout  the  schools  of  Christendom.     A  brief 
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sketch  of  bis  peculiar  method  "will  bo  found  in  Extract  LXXII., 
page  850,  from  the  j^en  of  one  of  his  favorite  i)upils  ;  but  perhaps 
a  better  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  new  mode  of  discipline 
at  Rugl)y  will  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  that  admirable  l)ook 
for  boys,  To))i  Broirn''s  School  Days,  by  Tom  Hughes,  another  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  Rugl)y  boys. 

A  History  of  Rome,  a  well  annotated  edition  of  TJincydidcs,  and 
some  volumes  of  Si'nuoiis  and  Lectures,  are  enough  to  show  how 
great  a  name  Arnold  might  have  made  for  himself  in  literature,  had 
he  devoted  himself  exchisively  to  a  literary  career.  In  1811  he 
was  appomted,  by  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the  professorshij)  of 
Modem  History  at  Oxford  ;  but  he  had  only  dehvered  a  few  lec- 
tures when  ho  was  suddenly  cut  ot¥  in  the  very  prime  of  life  by  an 
attack  of  angina  pectoris,  one  of  the  most  excruciating  of  diseases. 
He  died  on  the  12tli  of  June,  1842,  and  was  buried  under  the  altar 
in  the  chancel  of  Rugby  chapel. 


UNTHOUGHTFULNESS. 

Arnold's  sermons,  preached  to  the  Rugby  boys  in  the  chapel  at- 
tached to  the  school,  are  models  of  what  sermons  to  boys  ought  to 
be  ;  and  the  present  discourse  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  usual 
style  when  addressing  the  pupils  in  their  collective  capacity.  Tho 
school  sermons  were  rather  familiar  lectures  than  formal  sermons  ; 
they  treated  of  all  topics  on  which  it  was  right  that  the  hearers 
should  bo  warned  or  instructed  ;  and  they  dealt  with  these  topics 
in  such  a  way  that  many  a  i)u])il  who  woiild  have  been  repelled  by 
tho  formalism  of  a  regular  sermon,  found  himself  irresistibly  at- 
tracted l)y  the  simjilicity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  the  arguments  addressed  to  his  understanding,  and  appealing,  at 
every  step,  to  his  higher  and  better  nature.  Arnold  never  talked 
over  the  heads  of  his  audience  on  the  one  hand,  nor-did  ho  fall 
into  the  ojiposite,  and  no  less  hurtful,  extreme  of  treating  his  young 
hearers  as  babes,  incapable  of  understanding  sound  reasoning  on 
topics  of  tho  last  importance.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  lecture 
was  one  very  near  and  dear  to  tho  heart  of  the  Rugby  headmaster — • 
tho  cultiv.ition  among  his  boys  of  "  a  spirit  of  manly,  and,  much 
more  of  Christian  thoughtfuhiess."  Tho  development  of  indi\'idual 
chara(!ter  ho  held  to  bo  tho  most  important  fimc^tion  of  a  great 
Pul)lic  school  ;  and  tho  nol)le  example  of  manly  ])iety  that  he  gave 
in  his  o^vn  daily  life,  supplemented  ])y  the  chapel  lectures,  tlid 
more  to  raise  tho  moral  tone  of  the  school  than  all  tho  other  influ- 
ences that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  object. 

Note  the  clearness  ^^ith  which  tho  several  pro])ositions  are  enim- 
ciatod  in  tho  lecture,  and  the  csonclusivoncss  of  the  reasoning  by 
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which  they  are  estabhshed.  Sharp  antitheses  are  characteristic  of 
the  style,  and  several  chmaxes  lend  point  and  interest  to  the  rea- 
soning. Observe,  also,  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  ■wheedle  or 
cajole  his  pupils  into  a  pretended  love  of  the  right,  and  see  how 
affectionately  he  reckons  himself  as  one  of  them,  "  ice  must  beware 
of  excess,"  etc.  A  careful  study  of  the  extract  will  repay  the 
reader,  and  in  connection  Avith  it  the  extract  from  Dean  Stanley's 
Life,  cominencing  on  page  350,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage. 

Folly. — The  etymology  of  the  word  is  significant;  it  is  derived 
from  an  old  French  word,  fol  (fou),  and  that  from  Lat.  folUs^= 
beUou's, — so  that  the  fool  is  literally  a  irind-bag. 

Most  universal  evils — Universal  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
wide-spread.,  but  the  word  should  not  be  compared.  Why  not? 
Note  the  abruptness  with  which  the  speaker  plunges  at  once  in 
medias  res,  and  how,  ha-sdng  thus  arrested  the  attention  at  the 
outset,  he  rivets  it  by  the  amplification  of  his  definition — it  takes 
in .     In  what  sense  is  this  phrase  employed  here  ? 

Clever,  prudent,  sensible,  tliou;;litful,  and  'wise. — 
Show  by  an  exact  definitionjof  each  word  that  this  is  a  true  climax. 
Clever  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  Enghsh  adjective,  deliver  ^^Tnxnble, 
and  has  possibly  assumed  its  present  spelling  from  being  con- 
founded Avith  another  old  word,  cliver  ==  ready  to  seize.  The  deri- 
vation given  in  Webster  is  untenable. 

Confusion  between  ignorance  and  innocence. — 
Language  abundantly  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  this  confusion 
has  prevailed,  though  in  a  direction  somewhat  different  from 
Arnold's  view;  the  word  innocent,  for  example,  which  is  hterally= 
not  injuring,  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  a  fool,  as 
though  the  right  use  of  reason  were  to  enable  us  to  injure  one  an- 
other. Simpleton,  silly,  and  many  other  words,  afford  examples 
of  the  same  tendency. 

You  do  not  lessen,  &c., — the  indefinite  second  person  pre- 
sents the  thought  more  forcibly  than  the  common,  one  does  not,  &c. 

IVisdoni — cunning — the  distinction  is  well  brought  out  in 
the  text, — wisdom  being=M'ise  doom,  i.e.,  wise  judgment,  discre- 
tion ;  whereas  cunning  (A.S.  cunnan=io  know)  is  merely  know- 
ing, and  is  applied  with  eqiial  propriety  to  the  knowingness  of  the 
fox,  and  to  the  craftiness  of  the  savage.  Whether  the  madman  is 
as  cunning  in  real  life  as  he  is  represented  in  sensational  fiction  is 
at  least  doubtful. 

Mark  the  deep  earnestness  and  directness  of  apphcation  to  the 
various  characters  of  boys  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  lecture. 

]V<»tions  of  boys,  about  ^vliitt  is  right  and  wrong.— 
Nothing  gave  Arnold  greater  trouble  in  his  work  of  reformation  nt 
Bugby  than  the  foolish  prejudices  of  the  boys,  fostered  by  the  tra- 
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ditions  of  the  school.  RoaJers  of  Tom  Bioirn  vdW  see  the  mar- 
vellous tact,  patieufo,  and  tinnnoss  Tvith  which  the  Doctor  combated 
these  "  foolish,  commtmplace  notions." 

Works  «»f  aiiiiiMciiieiit. — If  it  ■was  necessary  to  ■svam  the 

boys  at  Enghy  against  vrorks  that  ■\voro  "not  ■nicked  for  the  most 

f    part,"  how  mnch  more  necessary  is  it  now  to  guard  against  the 

fatid  inHuence  of  the  "  books  of  downright  wickedness,"  so  common 

at  the  present  day  ! 

<«Jorsc«l  =  stuffed  to  repleticm,  Lat.  (7?«r(7es  =  throat.  The 
metaphor  is  taken  from  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of 
savages. 

The  remedy  rests — ivitli  each  of  you  indiTidiaally — 
this  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  Arnold's  plan  of  dealing  with 
evil  at  Rugby  ;  instead  of  fooUshly  trying  to  stamp  it  out  by  his 
own  authority,  he  appeals  to  the  higher  natiire  of  his  hearers,  re- 
minds them  of  their  "  responsibiUty  in  the  sight  of  God,"  and  then 
leaves  the  matter  with  Him  and  their  own  awakened  consciences. 


John  Keble  was  born  at  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
1792,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship 
in  Oriel  College,  and  was  chosen  jsrofessor  of  poetry  in  1833.  He 
was  an  able  leader  in  the  Tractarian  Movement,  which  owed  as 
much  to  his  gentle  piety  as  to  the  ardent  zeal  of  Dr.  Pusey.  In 
1827  he  published  The  Chrintian  Year,  a  series  of  devotional 
poems  suitable  for  the  circle  of  religions  seasons  in  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  year.  The  work  has  passed  through  more 
than  fifty  editions,  and  few  Christian  famihes  are  without  a  copy. 
The  Lyra  Ivvocentitim,  1846,  is  only  less  popular  than  the  former 
work.  On  Keble's  death,  in  1866,  a  sum  of  iipwards  of  £50,000 
was  raised  by  siibscription  for  the  erection  of  a  college  at  Oxford 
to  perpetuate  his  honored  name. 

Name  and  describe  the  kind  of  argument  contained  in  the  ex- 
tract. 


THOMAS  HOOD.— 1799-1845. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs.    Extract  XL VI.,  page  234. 

Biosrsipliical  Sketeli. — Thomas  Hood  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  1798  or  1790,  and  early  in  life  began  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1821  he  was  made  sub-editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  and  thus  became  intimately  acrpiainted  Avith  Lamb, 
Hazlitt,  Talfourd,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  world  of  magazines. 
K 
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His  IVJiims  and  Oddities  appeared  in  1826,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  exquisite  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies.  His  Comic 
Annual  and  a  noYel,  Ti/lney  Hall,  added  to  his  reputation;  but 
the  climax  of  his  popularity  was  reached  in  1843,  when  his  two 
best  and  most  characteristic  poems  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 
These  were  the  world-renowned  Song  of  the  Shirt,  and  its  sadly 
pathetic  companion  song,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs;  if  he  had  never 
written  another  line  than  these,  the  world  would  scarcely  let  his 
name  perish.  Pathos,  sensibility,  chivalrous  pity  for  the  M'eak 
or  downtrodden,  and  an  indignant  loathing  of  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion were  the  salient  features  of  the  man,  and  they  have  left  their 
impression  on  all  his  works.  His  style  is  pecuharly  his  own,  flash- 
ing with  the  most  brilliant  wit,  melting  -with  the  tenderest  pathos, 
full  of  the  most  astonishing  surprises;  the  reader  is  comjjelled  to 
be  forever  on  the  alert,  for  no  matter  how  the  sentence  may  begin, 
he  can  never  foresee  whether  it  will  end  by  making  his  eyes  to  flow 
over  with  tears  of  compassion,  or  his  sides  to  shake  in  a  convulsion 
of  irrepressible  laughter.  Shortly  before  his  death  from  disease 
of  the  lungs,  in  1845,  Her  Majesty  granted  him  a  pension  of 
a  year,  which  was  afterwards  continued  to  his  widow. 


Tlie  Bridge  of  Sig;hs  was  suggested  by  an  incident  that 
came  under  the  author's  personal  observation;  and,  unhappily, 
such  sad  incidents  are  only  too  common,  nor  is  the  Thames  the 
only  river  that  is  spanned  by  a  Bridge  of  Sighs.  The  rhythm  is 
dactyhc,  each  line  consisting  of  two  dactyls,  or  dactyl  and  spon- 
dee, or  dactyl  and  accented  syllable;  a  few  lines  begin  with  a  re- 
dundant syllable,  or  anacrusis.  Note  how  admirably  the  versifi- 
cation is  adapted  to  the  wild  insanity  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  poem. 

Cerements,  or  cerecloths,  cloths  dipped  in  melted  wax;  with 
which  dead  bodies  are  covered  when  about  to  be  embalmed,  Lat. 
cera,  wax. 

p.  231.  For  all  slips,  notwithstanding  all  errors.  One  ol 
Eve's  family,  a  woman,  too,  as  Eve  was,  and  therefore  haAong  a 
claim  on  us.  Note  the  skill  with  which  this  doctrine  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  responsibility  is  taught  throughout ;  and  observe 
how  vividly  the  scene  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  few  realistic  touches : 
— ^the  clinging  garments  from  which  the  water  drips  constantly, 
those  poor  lips  of  hers  oozing  so  clammily,  her  fair  auburn  tresses 
escaped  from  the  comb,  the  limbs  beginning  to  stiffen  too  rigidly, 
"and  her  eyes,  close  them,  Staring  so  blindly!  Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity."  Collect  the  particulars  by  which  he 
brings  the  act  of  suicide  itself  vividlv  before  us. 
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A  Parental  Ode  to  ifly  Son.  (Extract  xlvii.,  page  237.) 
The  character  of  the  extract  speaks  for  itself.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  in  reading  it,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  dii?erence  between 
the  supposed  ode  itself  and  the  parenthetical  interruptions.  What 
peculianl V  of  Hood's  style  and  genius  is  exemplified  in  the  poem  ? 

Elf.— Make  a  Ust  of  the  words  of  somewhat  similar  meaning 
appUed  to  the  child;  give  their  derivations;  and  distinguish  their 
meanings.  Puck,  the  most  mischievous  of  the  fairy  tribe  in  the 
Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.  Elj'siuni,  the  abode  of  the  blest 
after  death,  hence  any  scene  of  haj^piness.  Breathing  niU!«ic 
like  the  South ;  this  is  Pope's  substitution  for  the  old  reading, 
sound,  in  Shakspeare's  Twelfth  Night: — 

"  Oh  !  it  came  o'er  mine  ear  like  the  sweet  south 
That  breathes  over  a  bank  of  violets." 


THOMAS  CHANDLER  HALIBURTON.— 1796-1865. 

Mf-taphysics.     From  "  Traits  of  American  Humob." 
Extract  XLVin.,  page  239. 

Biographieal  Sketch.— Thos^as  Chandler  HatjIbtjrton 
vfixs  born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1796,  of  an  old  Scottish  fam- 
ily ;  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  remarkable  for  that  shrewd,  dry, 
"  pawky  "  humor  so  eminently  distinctive  of  his  ancestral  nation- 
ality. Graduating  with  high  honors  at  King's  College,  in  1824,  he 
embraced  the  law  as  a  profession,  built  up  a  large  practice  at  Anna- 
polis, and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
lice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1840.  As  member  for  Annapohs  county,  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  was  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  as  a  debater  and  comprehensiveness  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions of  general  interest  to  the  colony, — qualities  which  re-appear 
in  his  more  serious  published  works,  the  Historical  and  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  still  a  standard  authority,  and  the 
Bubbles  of  Canada ;  a  Reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Earl  of  Durham, 
in  which  his  powers  of  ridicule  and  invective  are  brought  into  play 
with  excellent  effect.  It  is,  however,  as  a  humorist  and  moralist 
that  he  is  best  known;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  doings,  sayings, 
and  opinions  of  Sam  Slick  "nill  continue  to  delight  and  instruct  all 
who  make  his  acquaintance,  as  long  as  men  \^^ll  continue  to  be 
capable  of  appreciating  the  combination  of  impudence,  shrewtlnese, 
cuteness,  and  sagacity  with  wit,  humor,  drollery,  and  good-nature 
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that  goes  to  make  np  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  typical  Yankee. 
Haliburton  deserves  the  credit  of  having  opened  the  rich  mine  of 
purely  Yankee  humor,  from  which  so  many  American,  humorists 
have  since  dug  such  a  plentiful  '  out-put '  of  rich  and  sparkling, 
though  crude  and  unpolished,  native  ore.  Sam  Slick  runs  through 
a  whole  series  of  volumes,  in  The  Clockmaker,  dealing  with  local 
politics  and  domestic  institutions,  rising  to  higher  flights  in  his 
Wise  Saics  and  Modern  Instances,  deliciously  awkward  in  the 
unnatural  pomp  of  The  Attache  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  again 
reaching  his  naturral  level  in  his  Sayings  and  Doings,  together 
u-ith  his  Opinions  on  Matrimony,  and  his  adventures  In  Search 
of  a  Wife,  but  tmder  all  circumstances  the  same  cool,  calculating, 
imabashed,  and  always  hiimorous  Yankee.  In  1856,  Hahburton 
resigned  his  position  in  Nova  Scotia,  removed  to  England,  where 
he  entered  parhament  for  a  short  time,  and  died  in  1865. 


METAPHYSICS. 

The  Traits  of  American  Hinnor,  from  which  the  extract  is  taken, 
is  a  collection  of  comic  stories  and  sketches,  exhibiting  the  pecuhar 
raciness  of  American  humor,  and  told  with  that  inimitable  grace 
and  mastery  of  dialect  in  which  Hahburton  has  few  rivals  among 
the  story-teUers.  The  object  in  view  throughout  the  extract  is 
three-fold :  besides  expressing  his  own  general  contempt  for  Meta- 
physics, a  contempt  not  at  aU  ruicommon  among  lawyers,  he  de- 
signs to  show: — first,  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  teach  meta- 
physical propositions  without  thoroughly  comprehending  them ; 
next,  the  difficulty  of  making  metaphysical  subtleties  plain  to 
people  of  mere  ordinary,  untrained,  matter-of-fact  intelligence  ; 
and  lastly,  the  pernicious  folly,  if  not  worse,  of  those  learned  theo- 
logians— not  yet  altogether  extinct — who  would  dole  out  the  refuse 
of  metaphysical  husks  and  chaff  to  souls  hungering  for  the  gospel 
bread  of  life. 

Sobersides. — Note  how  weU  the  names  and  the  language  are 
fitted  to  the  different  characters.  Entities,  things  that  have  an 
independent  existence  apart  from  any  material  object  in  which 
they  are  generally  found,  e.  g.,  the  spirit  is  an  entity  existing  inde- 
pendently of  the  body,  qiiidditiesi,  the  proiserties  or  quahties 
that  make  a  thing  ivhatit  is  as  distinct  from  other  things:  Nomi- 
nalism and  Realism  divided  the  Schoolmen  of  the  11th  and 
12th  centuries  into  hostile  camjjs,  frequently  engaged  in  mortal 
strife  to  settle  the  question,  whether  imiversal  terms  (i.  e.,  common 
nouns)  represented  names  or  things;  the  Nominalists  held,  for 
instance,  that  the  term  '  triangle '  was  a  mere  name,  and  did  not 
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necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  Btandard,  typical  triangle, — 
that  no  such  general  notion,  idea,  or  conception  as  an  abstract 
triangle  had  any  separate  existence  apart  from  some  particular  tri- 
angle, but  was  in  fact  a  mere  mental  conception,  or  product  of  the 
mind,  in  short,  a  name:  the  Realists  held  the  very  opposite  view, 
and  regarded  this  as  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly  heresy ;  for  if 
conceptions  represented  by  universal  terms  were  not  attached  to 
real  existences,  or  things,  they  would  depend  on  the  mind  of  him 
who  conceived  the  notion,  and  so  the  conceptions  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice would  be  as  numerous  as  are  the  minds  in  the  universe,  the 
absolute  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice,  would 
be  confounded  and  overthrown,  and  \-ice  and  sin  would  inevitably 
triumph:  free-will  and  iicccssitj',  or  theologically  speaking, 
free  grace  and  predestination,  inflamed  the  zeal  of  narrow-minded 
bigotry  to  a  much  fiercer  heat  a  century  ago  than,  thank  heaven! 
they  are  ever  likely  to  do  again.  Itloliere  (1622-1673),  was  bom 
in  Paris,  studied  under  Gassendi,  the  philosopher,  was  for  six  years 
valet-de-chambre  to  Louis  XIII.,  when  he  adopted  the  profession  of 
a  comedian,  in  which  he  became  highly  ehstinguished,  both  as  actor 
and  author.  His  plays  are  remarkable  for  their  wit,  vivid  delin- 
eation of  character,  and  fidehty  to  nature. 

p.  240.  Like  all  pos$c§t,  like  one  completely  possessed  by 
demoniacal  agency.  Syllogi§e,  reason  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
rules  of  syllogisms  in  logic.  Melai»lij§ic8,  &c.  -See  Webster's 
Dictionary:  note  that  the  Doctor's  definition  is  strictly  accurate; 
how,  then,  is  it  faulty  as  a  definition?  Does  he  seem  to  understand 
it  himself? 

p.  241.  That  is  a  point,  etc.  Note  the  sly  humor  with 
which  the  grandfather,  who  obvioiisly  sees  the  uselessness  of  the 
discussion,  pokes  his  quiet  fun  at  the  all-unconscious  divine;  see 
below,  the  speech  beginning  "  That  is  true,"  where  the  old  gentle- 
man proceeds  with  serio-comic  gravity  to  reason,  in  good  syllo- 
gistic style,  that  actual  "  digging  for  the  foundation  "  woidd  settle 
the  question  of  whether  the  earth  exists  or  not, — an  argument 
taken  as  perfectly  serious  by  the  Doctor.  Why,  ivho,  etc.,  runs 
in  the  original  edition: — "Who  the  dogs  ever  doubted  that?" 
which  shows  more  clearly  than  the  reading  in  the  text  that  Uncle 
Tim  is  decidedly  beginning  to  lose  his  temper.  "  Ileig^h  !  Betty 
Martin,"  a  token  of  scornful  incredidity,  still  preserved  in  the 
vulgar  but  expressive  slang,  "aU  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin!" 
Bishop  Berkeley,  etc.  Not  merely  the  Doctor,  but  Hali- 
burton  himself  here  falls  into  the  common  misconception  of  Berke- 
ley's Ideahsm;  see  Biographical  Sketch,  p.  62,  where  it  will  be 
seen  that  Berkeley  never  even  dreamed  of  preaching  such  absurd- 
ity aa  is  here  attributed  to  him.    Show  that  the  Doctor's  position 
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is  unsound,  and  that  he  contradicts  himself,  even  on  his  ovtd.  in- 
correct  \'iew  of  the  Ideal  theory. 

p.  242.  Sensation  ;  the  Metaphysics  gets  somewhat  muddled 
here  by  the  introduction  of  Locke's  theory  that  from  sensation 
and  reflection  we  get  all  our  ideas.  Spectacles  ;  observe  how 
the  humor  is  heightened  by  making  the  hearers  take  everything 
in  its  Hteral  meaning,  and  each  strike  into  the  conversation  wher- 
ever an  opening  occurs  that  appears  to  be  clearly  within  their 
comprehension.  Descartes — Aviiirligigs.  Een^  Descartes 
(1596-1650)  was  born  in  Touraine,  France,  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  La  Fleche,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  military 
service  under  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  re- 
tired to  Holland,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  metaphysics.  In  his  desire  to  establish 
philosophy  as  a  demonstrated  science  he  began  by  doubting  every- 
thing till  he  reached  a  basis  where  doubt  became  impossible ;  this 
basis  of  certainty  he  foimd  in  his  own  self-consciousness,  and 
enunciated  in  the  incontrovertible  formula,  "  Cofjito,  ergo  swwi." 
He  did  not  explain  perception,  nor  any  other  mental  operation  by 
his  theory  of  Vortices  ("whirligigs");  what  he  did  explain  by 
it  was  everything  connected  with  physical  phenomena,  the  causes 
of  which  he  found  in  the  rotary  motion  of  molecules  round  an 
axis — motion  excited  by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  the  source 
of  all  motion.  It  was  his  doctrine  of  Assistance,  that  is  the  assist- 
ance or  co-operation  of  Deity,  that  accounted  for  the  communion 
existing  between  the  immaterial,  and  therefore  immortal  soul,  and 
the  material  body.  Bnt  does  the  ^vorld,  etc.  Very  ap- 
propriately, it  is  the  schoolmaster  that  brings  him  back  to  Ins 
text.  Hocus-pocus,  a  mystification,  a  juggler's  trick;  the 
derivation  is  unknown,  but  see  Webster  for  some  guesses,  which 
Skeat  pronoimces  to  be  ridiculous.  May  it  not  be  juggler's  Latin, 
formed  ignorantly  by  adding  the  common  ending  us  to  the  ablative 
hoc,  '  by  this  means,'  '  this  is  the  way,'  '  so  ?— the  pocus  is  merely 
a  fanciful  redupHcation  of  the  hocus;  cf.  hoax. 

p.  243.  Doubt  is,  etc.,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Descartes, 
see  note  above.  I  see  into  it.  Why  does  Aunt  Judy  think 
so?  Spiritual — corporeal;  the  Cartesian  system  asserts 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  two,  the  soul  being  immaterial  and 
existing  independently  of  the  body,  though  connected  with  it 
during  Kfe.  Note  Malachi's  rich  confusion  of  the  meanings  of 
the  words — he  was  a  "  sixteenth  corporal,''^  and  in  his  spirituality 
he  "  carried  grog  to  the  drummer." 

p.  244.  Dribbled,  a  diminutive  of  drop,  or  drip;  ^ivorni  of 
a  still,  the  long  twisted  tube  in  which  the  vapor  of  the  distilled 
essence  is  cooled  to  the  Uquid  state.    Ciocs  into  the  abstract  ? 
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The  form  of  Uncle  Tim's  question  is  probably  suggested  by  the 
thought  of  what  becomes  of  a  thing  when  it  goes  into  the  still. 
The  Doctor  seems  to  have  a  fair,  though  somewhat  hazy,  idea  of 
what  an  abstraction  is,  but  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  make  it 
clear  to  his  hearers;  an  abstraction  is  a  conception  of  the  several 
qualities,  or  jDroperties,  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  class; 
for  instance,  by  abstracting  (that  is,  taking  away)  in  our  minds 
all  the  qualities  of  a  man  which  are  not  common  to  all  men,  we 
arrive  at  the  abstraction,  or  abstract  conception,  of  what  is  indi- 
cated by  the  word  Man. 

p.  245.  A  red  cow  I  Could  there  be  an  "  abstraction  of 
a  red  cow?"  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  Eidolon,  image, 
Gk.  eI'SooXov;  give  any  English  derivatives  of  the  word.  Faii- 
faiitical,  imaginary,  created  by  the  imagination.  Is  the  word 
used  here  correctly  ?  Accidental,  non-essential,  not  necessarily 
belonging  to. 


Emerson.       See  Extract  Iviii.      ]Vo    g^rcat — no   small  ; 

how  far  do  you  consider  this  jiroposition  true?  See  Notes,  p.  81. 
^Vhat  system  of  philosophy  is  taught  in  the  extract?  The  metre  is 
Trochaic,  the  initial  And  in  1.  3  is  redundant,  i.e.,  an  anacrusis. 


SAMUEL  LOVER.— 1797-1868. 

Indian  Sujtmer.     Extract  XLIX.,  page  246. 

Biog^rapliical  Skelcli. — Samuel  Lover,  poet,  painter,  mu- 
sician, dramatist,  and  noveUst,  was  born  in  Dxiblin,  1797.  In 
1828  he  was  elected  as  an  Academician  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Society  of  Arts ;  but  it  is  as  a  delineator  of  the  comic  side  of  Irish 
character  that  he  is  best  known,  and  in  this  role  he  is  inimitable. 
His  Rury  OMore  and  Handy  Andy,  though  somewhat  extrava- 
gant and  improbable  in  plot,  are  beyond  all  praise  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  portray  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  class  of 
Irishmen  now  fast  disajjpearing.  The  shrewd  mother-wit  of  Rory 
and  the  ludicrous  blunders  of  Andy  are  so  vividly  brought  out 
that  every  reader  almost  feels  as  though  he  must  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them.  Some  of  Lover's  songs,  set  to 
music  of  his  own  com])osing,  have  attained  a  wide  and  permanent 
popularity,  such  as  Motley  Careiv,  Molly  Baivn,  Rory  G'More,  The 
Four-leaved  Shamrock,  and  The  AngeVs  Whisper.  In  1847  he 
visited  the  United  States,  returning  to  England  the  following  year. 
In  1858  the  Lyrics  o/ZrciaHd  appeared;  died  1868. 
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In<1ian  Suniincr  is  scarcely  a  fair  specimen  of  Lover's  lyric 
poetry;  he  is,  ia  fact,  never  at  his  best  unless  when  he  is  handling 
some  national  subject,  admitting  of  humorous  or  of  pathetic  treat- 
ment. The  name  is  derived  from  the  idea  that  this  interregnum 
in  the  weather  is  a  Idnd  provision  of  Nature,  to  give  the  improvi- 
dent Indian  a  last  chance,  as  it  wej-e,  of  preparing  against  the 
rigors  of  the  fast  approaching  winter;  the  corresponding  Season 
in  Ireland  used  to  be,  very  significantly,  called  the  Poor  Man's 
Harvest,  because,  the  early  season  being  devoted  to  the  harvesting 
of  his  master's  crops,  this  was  his  only  chance  of  gathering  in  the 
produce  of  his  own  little  patch  of  land.  And  tliti!>i,  etc.  Note 
the  tendency  to  deduce  a  lesson  in  life  from  external  nature,  so 
■  characteristic  of  the  Irish  poets;  it  is  very  common  in  Moore's 
Melodies. 


WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAED.— 1802-1839. 

To  Helen.— (July  7th,  1839.)     Extract  L.,  page  246. 

Biographical  Siicteli. — Winthbop  Mackwokth  Praed 
was  bom  in  London,  1802,  and  educated  at  Eton,  where  Macaulay 
was  one  of  his  school-fellows,  but  in  a  higher  form.  They  may 
both  be  said  to  have  begun  their  literary  careers  here,  each  being 
a  contributor  to  the  school  journal,  the  Etonian.  From  Eton, 
Praed  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  "  Union,"  or  University  Literary  and 
Debating  Society.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
parliament  in  the  following  year  as  Conservative  member  for  the 
borough  of  St .  Germains,  since  disfranchised.  As  a  writer  of  vers 
de  sociefe  he  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and  in  some  of  his  ballads 
he  has  caught  the  genuine  ring  and  spirit  of  the  old  English  bal- 
lad, so  successfully  imitated  by  his  brilliant  fellow-student.  Mars- 
ton  Moor  is  enough  to  show  how  high  was  his  hterary  capacity, 
and  to  make  us  regret  that  he  has  done  so  little  in  a  field  from 
which  a  longer  life  might  have  enabled  him  to  reap  an  abundant 
and  valuable  harvest.  He  died  on  July  15th,  1839,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven. 


To  Helen  was  written  but  one  short  week  before  his  untimely 
death,  a  circumstance  which  deepens  the  touching  pathos  of  a 
poem  exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic  in  itself.  Sore  bested,  or 
bestead,  sorely  situated,  circumstanced.  Fractious  cliair ; 
note  the  transferred  epithet;  point  out  another  instance  in  tho 
extractf 
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LORD  MACAULAY.— 1800-1859. 

HoRATTUs  :  A  Lay  made  ABOtrr  the  Year  of  the  City  (X!CLX. 
Extract  LI,,  page  247. 

Biogrrapliical  Sketch. — Thomas  Babington,  first  and  last 
Baron  Macaulat,  of  Rothley,  or  Rotbley  Temple,  in  Leicester- 
shire, was  born  there,  in  the  year  1800.  His  father,  Zachary  Ma- 
caulay,  a  stem  uj^right  Presbyterian  of  Scottish  lineage,  was  the 
zealoiis  associate  of  William  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and 
Granville  Sharj?,  in  their  philanthropic  efPorts  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  thus  the  boy  was  early  brought  into  famihar  con- 
tact ^^ath  men  of  high  moral  rectitude,  and  a  dignified  gravity  of 
demeanor,  that  undoubtedly  influenced  his  own  character  and  de- 
portment in  the  same  direction.  From  infancy  he  was  marked  by 
a  courtly  stateliness  of  carriage  and  of  language  so  serious  that 
it  scarce  provoked  a  smile;  while  his  precocious  passion  for  read- 
ing, and  the  phenomenal  development  of  his  faculty  of  memory 
excited  both  the  wonder  and  the  hopes  of  his  family  and  friends. 
His  career  at  Eton  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  ex- 
ceptionally briUiant,  the  hterary  and  rhetorical  bent  of  his  genius 
being  displayed  in  Prize  Poems,  youthful  contributions  to  the 
Etonian,  and  eloquent  bursts  of  oratory  in  the  debating  room  of 
the  Cambridge  "  Union."  He  graduated  in  1822,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  College,  Trinity,  in  the  following  year,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  literature,  notwithstand- 
ing his  entering  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  in  the  legal 
profession.  Ivry,  a  spirited  ballad  of  the  Huguenots  and  Henry 
of  Navarre,  was  his  first  serious  composition.  It  appeared  in  1823 
in  Eaiight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  was  soon  followed  by  other 
contributions  to  the  same  periodical.  In  1825  his  connection  with 
the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  began;  his  first  article  in  "its  pages  was 
the  celebrated  essay  on  Milton,  which  at  once  marked  him  out  as 
one  of  the  ablest  prose  writers  of  the  day.  An  article  on  the 
ballot  commended  him  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  through 
whose  influence  he  entered  parliament  in  1830,  as  member  for 
Calne  in  the  Whig  interest.  Four  years  afterwards  he  was  made 
president  of  a  law  commission  for  India,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta.  His  residence  in  India  for  the 
next  few  years  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  with  which  he  subsequently  en- 
riched his  brilliant  essays  on  Warren  Ha.sti7igs  and  Lord  Clive. 
Returning  to  England  in  1838  ho  was  elected  to  parliament  as 
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member  for  Edinburgli,  and  continued  to  represent  that  important 
constituency  till  1847,  when  he  quarrelled  with  the  electors  en 
some  rehgious  questions,  and  consequently  lost  his  seat.  In  the 
meantime,  besides  attending  dihgently  to  his  parhamentary  duties, 
he  had  been  busily  engaged  as  an  author,  contributing  critical 
and  historical  essays  to  the  '  Edinburgh,'  writing  biographies  for 
the  Encyclopfedia  Britaimica,  and  above  all  composing  the  great 
History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II.,  which  has 
made  his  name  immortal.  The  first  two  vohimes  appeared  in 
1849,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1855;  but  the  fifth  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  his  death  in  1859,  and  then  only  in  an  incom- 
plete state,  breaking  off  at  the  general  election  of  1701.  From  the 
very  first  its  success  was  great  beyond  all  precedent,  and  the  pecu- 
niary results  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  author,  one 
cheque  of  his  publishers  representing  no  less  a  sum  than  $100,000. 
The  History  is  written  on  an  original  plan  of  historical  composi- 
tion ;  it  is  enriched  by  the  insertion  of  those  minute  details  which 
constitute  the  chief  charm  of  historical  romance,  and  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  heightened  by  all  the  embellishments  of  local 
coloring,  picturesque  grouping,  antithetical  arrangement,  and 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  characters.  His  marvellous  memory 
supphed  him  with  an  infinite  number  of  examples  for  comparison 
or  for  contrast,  and  presented  to  him  at  one  glance  all  the  acts  and 
circumstances  of  each  of  the  individuals  whose  deeds  he  had  under 
consideration :  hence  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter, unapproached  in  historic  description;  the  deeds  of  the  past 
are  presented  with  a  thrULLng  vividness,  the  actors  stand  out  on 
the  historic  stage  with  a  realistic  individuality  hitherto  unknown. 
His  chief  faults  of  style  are  too  great  a  fondness  for  antithesis  and 
for  climax,  and  these  sometimes  lead  him  into  error  and  injustice; 
to  point  a  sharp  contrast  he  often  blacketis  a  character  already 
dark,  or  lightens  the  tints  of  a  favorite  beyond  the  shade  that  justly 
belongs  to  him;  to  cap  a  towering  climax  he  sometimes  indulges 
in  extravagant  exaggeration,  or  even  trusts  to  his  fancy  for  his 
facts,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  illustrations.  For  external 
nature  he  seems  to  have  cared  little,  he  seldom  indulges  in  a  de- 
scription of  physical  phenomena,  but  in  the  representation  of  the 
world  of  action  he  is  thoroughly  at  home ;  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  difficult  art  of  imparting  interest  to  the  statement  of  a  logi- 
cal chain  of  reasoning, — few  professors  of  logic  could,  for  instance, 
have  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  the  lucid  jjerspicuity  with  which 
he  has  arranged  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  theory  as  to  the 
identity  of  Junius.  "  Clearness,  purity,  and  strength "  are  his 
distinctive  features,  and  these  pervade  all  his  works,  his  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome  no  less  than  his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  and 
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his  imperishable  History.  In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain,  but  did  not  long  survive  the  acquisition  of  the 
honor;  died  in  1859. 


HORATIUS. 

This  spirited  lay  is  an  attempt  (and  a  highly  successful  one)  to 
reproduce  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  general  style, 
spirit,  and  matter  of  one  of  the  old  legendary  ballads,  from  which, 
it  is  now  generally  held,  Enuius  and  Fabius  Pictor  drew  the  ma- 
terials for  their  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  Rome.  The  De- 
fence of  the  Bridge  was  always,  we  may  bo  sure,  a  favorite  theme 
with  the  Eomans;  two  versions  of  the  story  existed,  and  Macaulay's 
conjecture  is  probably  correct,— that  there  were  two  old  ballads 
also,  recounting  the  separate  forms  of  the  legend,  the  one,  followed 
by  Polybius,  relating  that  Horatius  alone  defended  the  bridge,  and 
met  a  hero's  death  in  the  yellow  waters  of  the  Tiber,  the  other, 
followed  by  Livy,  telling  of  the  help  given  by  his  comrades,  and 
the  honors  conferred  on  the  hero  by  the  people  in  the  fulness  of 
their  joy.  The  legendary  character  of  the  early  Roman  history  has 
been  fiilly  estabhshed  by  Niebuhr,  who  tells  us,  among  other 
unpalatable  truths,  that  not  a  single  incident  of  the  war  with 
J»orsena  can  be  regarded  as  real  history,  but  the  literary  value 
of  the  ballad  does  not  dejiend  on  its  adherence  to  the  Grad- 
grind  facts  of  real  history,  and  even  though  these  old  legends 
do  not  relate  a  single  incident  exactly  as  it  occurred,  yet  are  they 
well  worth  careful  study  for  the  light  they  incidentally  throw  on 
what  would  other\vise  be  impenetrable  darkness,  and  for  the  vivid 
pictures  they  give  of  former  states  of  society.  These  and  other 
features  of  our  old  EngUsh  ballads  are  admirably  rejsroduced  by 
Macgulay  in  the  Lays,  and  in  the  ballads  of  Ivi'y,  Naseby,  and  The 
Armada;  observe  espcially  the  graphic  ruggedness  of  the  style  and  I 
language,  the  sudden  transitions  from  indirect  to  direct  narrative, 
the  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases,  the  persistent  recurrence  of/ 
the  same  epithets,  and  the  rajiid  movement  of  the  story  from  the 
abrupt  opening  down  to  the  triumphant  close.  Note,  too,  how 
skilfully  he  contrives,  by  a  few  happy  descriptive  touches,  to  im^ 
part  interest  to  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  confessedly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  themes,  and  the  least  susceptible  of  poetic  treat[ 
ment. 

Lars  is  not  the  name  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  title,  '  ruler,' 
•lord;'  the  gen.  is  Larfts,  but  when  the  dental  is  dropped  it  means 
'god,'  Lar,  pi.  Lares, — just  as  ava^,  pi.  rtra«rf?=: kings,  but 
avaHEi ^=goda,  'the  Dioscuri' — Porscna,  al,  Porsenna;  Nie- 
bnhr  declares  Martial  guilty  of  a  bhinder  fcr  writing  Porsena,  as 
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Macaulay  does,  but  Horace  also  makes  the  permit  short,  and  it  is 
probable  ■we  ought  to  read  Porsenna  in  VirgU,  ^n.  viii.,  646, 
"Porsena  jubebat."  The  ending  -na  was  commcn  in  Etruscan 
names,  of.  Vibenna,  Mastama,  Verbenna.  Clnsium  [Chiusi) 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Etruria,  and  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  twelve  chief 
towns  of  the  district;  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Clusine 
Lake,  a  stagnant  marsh  connected  with  the  Clanis  [Chiana),  which 
drains  a  valley  so  flat  that  it  has  two  outlets,  one  into  the  Arnus 
and  the  other  into  the  Tiber,  though  it  formerly  drained  into  the 
latter  only.  Nine  gods,  who,  according  to  the  Etruscan  beHef, 
had  each  the  power  of  hurling  the  thunderbolt ;  the  Romans  called 
them  "DiiNovensUes,"  but  we  only  know  the  names  of  seven  of  them. 
Tarquin,  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  expelled 
244  A.U.C.;  several  attempts  were  made  to  restore  him: — (1)  by  a 
conspiracy  at  Eome,  concocted  by  ambassadors  from  Tarquinii,  in 
Etruria,  for  their  connection  with  which  Brutus,  the  constd,  put 
his  own  two  sons  to  death ;  (  2 )  by  the  Tarquinians  in  arms,  aided 
by  the  Veieutes;  (3)  by  the  Etrurians  under  Porsena,  during 
which  several  famous  exploits  occurred — the  Defence  of  the  Bridge, 
the  heroism  of  Mucins  Scsevola,  and  the  escajDe  of  the  hostages, 
Clselia  and  her  companions,  from  the  camp  of  Porsena,  by  smm- 
ming  across  the  Tiber;  (4)  by  the  Latins,  under  Tarquin's  son-in- 
law,  Octavius  Manulius  of  Tusculum,  during  which  was  fought  thfe 
celebrated  battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

p.  248.  Lordly  Volaterrae  {Volterra),  "scowls"  from  the 
top  of  a  hiU  1,700  feet  high,  and  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  it 
stood  a  siege  of  two  years  before  Sulla  coiild  reduce  it ;  the  ruins 
are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Sea-girt  Populonia, 
stood  on  a  promontory  opposite  the  island  of  Ilva  (Elba).  Pisae 
{Pisa),  famous  for  wheat  and  wine,  was  on  the  Arnus,  and  was 
formerly  only  two,  but  is  now  six  nules  from  its  mouth.  ]fla«siiia 
{Marseilles),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  was  a  colony  of  Phocoea 
in  Asia  Minor,  600  B.C. ;  though  possessed  of  a  considerable  naval 
power  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  had  at  that  time  begun  to  employ 
"  triremes,"  i.  e.,  vessels  with  three  banks  of  oars  arranged  in 
parallel  tiers  one  above  the  other;  fair-liaired  slaves,  the  Cel- 
tic inhabitants  of  the  country  north  of  her.  Clanis  tvanders  ; 
explaiu  the  force  of  this  expression;  see  Note  on  Clusium  above. 
Cortona,  nine  nailes  north  of  Lake  Thrasimenus,  was  fortified 
by  CyclojJean  walls  and  towers.  Anser  (Serchio),  once  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Arnus,  now  flows  directly  to  the  sea.  Tlie  Ciminian 
Biill  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cainpagna.  Clituninus  is  a 
email  stream  draining  a  fertile  valley  in  Umbria.  Volsinian 
mere  (i.e.,  marsh)  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Volsimi  {Bol- 
sena),     Arreliiiui  (Arefizo)  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Arnus, 
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fJmbro  (Omhrone),  a  small  stream.     Vats  <>f  Luna,  on  the 

River  Macra  between  Etniria  and  Liguria,  was  famous  for  wine, 
cheese,  and  Carrara  marble;  in  list,  Lat.  mvstnm,  is  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  grape  pressed  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text. 
Prophets,  ttie  har^ispices,  or  diviners,  of  Etruria  were  famous 
for  their  skill.  From  llie  right,  like  the  Hebrew  and  old 
Phoenician. 

p.  249.  Xurscia,  properly  Nortia,  was  the  Etruscan  goddess 
of  Fortune.  Tale,  number.  Siitrium  {St(tri),  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Rome.  Trystiiig,  meeting  in  good  faith,  cf.  trust. 
Mainilius,  Octa^-ius,  son-in-law  of  Tarquin,  Kved  at  Tiiseulum 
{Frascati)  on  the  Alban  Hills  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  from 
Rome.  Yellow  Tiber,  the  "  flavum  Tiberim  "  of  Horace, 
colored  by  the  soil  washed  down  from  the  hills.  C'lianipaign, 
Lat.  campnmis,  flat  country.  Folks,  folk  was  the  plural  in 
Shakspeare;  is /o/fcs  correct ?  Skins  of  wine,  generally  goat 
skins.  I4inc.  account  for  this  form.  Tarpeian  received  its 
name,  according  to  the  legend,  from  the  betrayal  of  the  citadel  by 
Tarpeia  (daughter  of  Tar23eius,  the  commander)  to  the  Sabines,  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus;  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Capitoline  looking 
toward  the  Forum,  and  was  then  seventy-five  feet  high,  noAV 
thirty-five  feet,  the  dilFerence  being  due  to  the  elevation  of  the 
soil  by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish.  Fathers,  the  Patres,  or 
Senators.  Crusliiuieriiim,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory. Verbennsi,  see  Note  on  Porsena,  above.  Ostia  (Ht. 
mouths),  the  ancient  port  of  Rome  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  As- 
tiir,  "lord  of  Luna."  Janieiiinin,  a  fortified  hill  on  the  right, 
or  western,  bank  of  the  Tiber,  reached  from  the  city  by  the  Sub- 
lician  Bridge. 

p.  250.  I  wis,  as  here  given,  miist  be  taken  as  the  first  per- 
sonal pronoun  /  and  a  verb  lois  (know,  guess);  but  there  is  no 
such  verb;  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  adverb  iwis  =  ywis  =  gervis 
=  '  certainly ' ;  hvia  came  to  be  written  with  the  prefix  i  separated 
from  the  adj.,  thus,  i  wis,  and  the  prefix  being  frequently  written 
as  a  capital  (I  wis),  the  adverb  very  soon  and  not  unnaturally 
grew  into  a  pronoun  and  verb;  see  Skeat.  Consul,  one  of  the 
two  chief  magistrates  chosen  by  the  Romans  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings;  the  consuls  for  this  year  were  Valerius  Pop- 
licola  and  Horatitis  Pulvillus.  Ciowns,  togas.  Standing,  a 
sure  sign  of  urgency.  River-gate,  the  gate  at  the  end  of 
the  Pons  SubUcius,  the  only  bridge  then  crossing  the  Tiber;  it 
was  built  on  piles  and  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  boltf,  pins, 
and  everything  about  it,  for  some  unknown  superstitious  reason. 
L.iieiiiiio,  chief,  lord,  not  so  high  a  title  as  Lars.  I'onr-lold, 
made  of  four  thicknesses  of  hide.     Toluinniiis,    an   hereditary 
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name  of  the  kings  of  Veil.  Tlirasynienc  lake  {Lago  di  Peru- 
gia) witnessed  the  defeat  of  a  Eoman  army  in  the  second  Punio 
war.  All  the  war,  all  the  trooiss  and  arrangement  for  the  battle, 
cf.  Caesar's  "  Summa  belli."     Car,  chariot. 

p.  251.  Sextus,  Tarquin's  third  son,  whose  brutal  outrage  of 
Lncretia,  accomplished  by  treachery  and  falsehood,  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  exiDidsion  of  the  royal  family;  there  was 
another  form  of  the  legend  to  the  effect  that  he  was  lulled  at  Gabii 
on  his  retiring  there  after  the  expulsion,  lloratius  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Luceres.  Holy  ITIaidens,  vestal  virgins. 
L.artiu$  ;  a  Rauinlan— Hcruilnius  ;  of  Titian  blood  ; 
Note  that  the  three  Defenders  thus  represent  the  three  tribes  into 
which  the  Eoman  patricians  were  divided  at  this  time, — the  Eam- 
nes,  Titles,  and  Liiceres ;  in  the  same  way  the  three  tribes  and  the 
plebeians  are  represented  by  the  four  men  who  led  the  insurrection 
against  Tarquin  after  the  tragic  suicide  of  Lucretia, — Lucretius 
being  a  Eamnian,  Valerius  a  Titian,  Collatinus  a  Luceran,  and 
Brutus  a  plebeian — all  of  which  shows  that  it  was  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  classes  against  the  tyrant. 

p.  252.  ]Vo\v  Roman,  kc.  Note  the  supposed  date  of  the 
Lay :  they  had  then  been  engaged  for  about  ten  years  in  besieging 
Veil,  and  constant  strife  prevailed  between  the  two  orders.  Ttfer- 
nnni,  in  the  Samnite  territory,  the  termination  rnus  is  very  com- 
mon in  names  of  places  in  the  Apeimines,  thus  we  have  the  R. 
TifemuB  [Bifei'no),  rising  in  Mount  Tifemus  [Monte  il/afese),  the 
towns  of  Atemum  and  Amiternum,  the  rivers  Aternus  and  Vol- 
tumus,  and  many  others,  Ilva's  mines  of  iron  ore,  and  the 
smelting- works  caused  the  Greeks  to  give  to  the  island  the  name 
.Slthalia,  Gk.  alOdX?/,  soot. 

p.  253.  IVar  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  Umbria,  separating  it 
from  the  Sabines.  Falerii  {Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri),  north  of 
Mount  Soracte,  west  of  the  Tiber,  submitted  to  Eome  on  the  fall  of 
Veil,  which  lay  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Eome.  Uraro — Cosa 
{Ansedonia)  were  convenient  points  of  embarkation  for  Corsica 
and  Sardinia.  Campania,  one  of  the  districts  of  Italy,  south  of 
Eome,  celebrated  for  its  fertility. 

p.  254.  Slie-^volPs  aUudes  to  the  fable  of  Eomulus  and  Remus 
being  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Deftly,  A.S.,  daft,  dexterous.  Tecili 
and  Skull,  &c.;  similar  feats  of  strength  are  related  of  Godfrey 
in  the  first  crusade,  and  of  Coeur-de-Lion  in  the  third.  Alvernus, 
see  note  on  Tif  ernum  above ;  thunder  was  beUeved  to  be  caused  by 
the  direct  agency  of  the  gods.  Aug:ur§,  priests  whose  special 
function  was  to  tend  the  sacred  fowl  and  declare  the  will  of  the 
gods,  as  foreshown  by  their  appearances,  hving  or  dead. 
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p.  255.  Dies  fitfully  ;  contrast  this  ^^ath  the  "warlike  glee,'* 
with  which  it  sounded  before.     Horatius  stands  alone  ;  why 

is  he  represented  as  doing  so? 

p.  256.  Constant,  resolnte,  unflinching.  Palatinus  lay- 
directly  east  of  the  Bridge ;  it  was  the  special  home  of  the  Liiceres : 
tvliitc,  white-washed.  O  Tiber  ;  this  river-god  was  a  special 
object  of  worship  at  Eome. 

p.  257.  or  pnblic  right,  belonging  to  the  state;  it  was  the 
confiscated  royal  domain.  CoiiUl  ploujfli ;  Livy  says,  "  circum- 
aravit,"  ploughed  around,  i.  e.,  ploughed  a  furrow  to  encircle  it: 
this  wotild  seem  an  exorbitant  prize  to  be  given  by  an  infant  re- 
pubhc,  while  the  amount  in  the  text  apjjears  disproportionately 
small.  Ima$;c— stanits;  it  was  still  standing  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Juno  was  worshipped 
at  Eotne  as  the  goddess  presiding  over  chUd  birth;  the  name  Jwno 
was  also  given  to  the  tutelary  sinrit  attending  each  woman,  cor- 
responding to  the  Genius  of  the  man.  AEgldiis,  a  mountain  clad 
with  forests,  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  Alban  HiUs,  often 
covered  with  snow  in  winter. 


EDGAE  ALLAN  POE.— 1809-1849. 

The  Raven.     Extract  LII.,  page  258. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  bom  in 
Baltimore  in  1809,  and  received  his  second  name  in  comj^hment  to 
his  god-father,  Mr.  Allan,  a  wealthy  and  childless  merchant,  who 
adopted  him  on  the  death  of  both  his  parents  two  years  after  his 
birth.  In  1816  he  was  sent  to  school  in  England,  whence  he  was 
brought  back  in  1821,  and  sent  to  an  academy  in  Richmond.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  left  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  heavUy  involved  in  debt, — a  circumstance  which 
possibly  letl  to  a  quarrel  with  the  prudent,  albeit  generous,  Mr. 
Mian,  though  it  by  no  means  implies  the  dejjth  of  moral  obliquity 
it  has  been  systematically  hold  to  imply  in  the  case  of  Poe.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  beheve  himself  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  man, 
and  had  been  educated  for  so  far  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  ex- 
pensive tastes  and  habits ;  what  wonder,  then,  if  he  should  overrun 
his  allowance,  as  thousands  of  young  men  have  done  before? 
Nor  is  it  at  all  surprismg  that  a  keenly  sensitive  young  man  of  an 
ardent  and  impulsive  nature  should,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
feel  deeply  and  chafe  sorely  at  finding  himself  in  such  an  utterly 
false  position.     He  went  off  to  Europe  and  flung  himself  into  the 
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causM  of  Greek  Independence  for  two  years;  lie  returned  to  Eich- 
mond  in  1829,  and,  after  remaining  a  year  at  the  home  which  was 
no  home,  he  entered  West  Point  as  a  military  cadet.  It  was  ah 
tin  wise  move;  he  was  constittitionaUy  restless  tinder  control,  and 
the  rigid  discipUne  of  a  mihtary  academy  was  insupportably  irk- 
some to  one  who  had  known  the  ■wild  freedom  of  gtierOla  warfare 
against  the  Turk;  moreover,  he  had  begun  to  fix  his  ambitious 
hopes  on  Hterature;  and  he  did  not  believe  in  war  as  a  rational 
nineteenth  century  mode  of  settling  national  disputes.  He,  con- 
sequently, disliked  West  Poiat  from  the  first,  neglected  his  duties, 
disobeyed  orders,  and  was  dismissed  the  service.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  movements  for  the  next  two  years ;  but  in  1833  he  turned  up  in 
his  native  city,  Baltimore,  as  the  winner  of  a  newsjjaper  prize  for  a 
prose  story.  Mr.  Allan  had  married  in  the  meantime,  and  had 
died,  leaving  all  his  property  to  his  own  infant  son  and  heir.  He 
had,  of  course,  an  undoubted  right  to  do  so;  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  was  not  hard  on  the  young  man  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
beUeve  himself  the  heir  ?  Henceforward  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ature, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  among  the  few  writers  of 
the  centtiry  whose  works  will  Hve,  a  very  high  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  will  be  accorded  to  the  author  of  The  Raven.  It  has  been 
very  generally  beheved  that  what  he  wrote  was  dashed  off  as  the 
spontaneous  product  of  a  diseased  imagination,  in  the  rare  intervals 
when  the  pressure  of  absolute  want  or  the  imminent  dread  of  in- 
sanity, if  not  of  death  itself,  had  granted  him  a  momentary  respite 
from  the  degrading  bondage  of  debauchery.  The  popular  picture 
has  been  that  of  a  weird,  wild,  fantastic  genius,  writing  occasion- 
ally and  by  fits  and  starts,  but  never  settling  down  steadily  to 
work,  a  profligate  debauchee  squandering  in  riotous  orgies  the 
desultory  earnings  of  his  facile  pen,  an  unfaithful  husband  break- 
ing the  loving  heart  of  a  noble  wife  by  worse  than  systematic 
cruelty  and  neglect,  a  contributor  whose  punctuahty  could  never 
be  reUed  on,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  situation  in  consequence 
of  his  irregularities  and  intemperate  habits.  The  critical  reader, 
it  is  true,  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  all  this  with  the  plain  evi- 
dences of  heavy  expenditure  of  brain  and  imagination  in  aU  his 
works ;  it  seemed  very  strange  that  such  tmique  powers  of  psychic 
analysis,  such  passionate  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  such  keen 
insight  into  the  dehcate  shades  of  character,  such  power  of  conjur- 
ing up  the  miraculous,  such  skill  in  investing  the  unreal  with  an 
air  of  probability,  and  above  all,  that  such  inditstry  as  was  de- 
manded by  the  mere  quantity  of  his  work  could  possibly  co-exist 
with  sottish,  s'winish  irregularity  of  life,  and  disregard  of  all  its 
decencies.  But,  there  were  the  statements,  plamly  and  deliberately 
made  in  Griswoid's  Memoir,  so  chat  one  could  only  shrug  one's 
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ehoiildere  and  pass  tlie  problem  bj  as  one  of  the  insoluble  myster- 
ies of  genius.  And  so  the  matter  stood  till  Mr.  Ingram  published 
his  edition  of  Poe's  works  in  1874-5,  with  a  biography,  compiled 
after  a  careful  examination  and  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  facts ;  and 
from  this  it  appears  as  clear  as  it  is  execrable  that  Griswold  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deUberate  Uar  and  cowardly  slanderer 
of  the  dead;  he  falsified  what  was,  and  fabricated  what  was  not, 
with  a  systematic  zeal  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
author  and  father  of  lies ;  his  Memoir  is  utterly  untrustworthy ; 
from  first  to  last,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  paragraph  that  is 
not,  intentionally,  untrue.  Poe  "wrote  first  for  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,  in  Richmond,  and  edited  it  for  some  time." 
In  1837  he  went  to  New  York,  on  the  critical  and  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Quarterly  Revieiv;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  four  years 
the  principal  contributor  to  Gralmvi's  Magazine.  He  next  at- 
tempted to  start  a  magazine  of  his  own  as  the  most  Ukely  means 
of  reaping  a  fair  reward  for  his  hitherto  poorly  paid  labors;  but 
he  had  no  capital ;  the  enterprise  failed ;  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  to  undertake  such  literary  work  as  might  come  to  him.  In 
1836  he  married  his  cousin,  a  lady  of  delicate  constitution,  who 
was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  whom  he  in  return  "  loved  with 
a  love  that  was  more  than  love."  For  eight  years  before  her 
death  she  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  love  and  care,  notwithstanding  his  many  labors 
and  worries  about  literary  matters,  and  his  constant  anxiety  about 
her  health.  Far  from  being  a  desultory  or  careless  contributor, 
he  was  a  model  of  pixnctuahty  and  thoroughness,  priding  himself, 
indeed,  on  these  very  useful  homely  qualities;  nor  did  he  ever 
lose  or  miss  a  situation  through  inattention  or  irregularity  of  any 
kind.  Very  few  writers  have  been  so  diligent  and  painstaking, 
and  very  few  have  so  conscientiously  devoted  all  their  powers  of 
mind  and  soul  to  the  perfecting  of  their  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion. He  never  gives  way  to  mere  impulse,  never  trusts  to  mere 
inspiration ;  on  the  contrary,  his  plots  are  all  diligently  thought 
out  and  carefully  planned,  the  whole  effect  is  accurately  calculated 
and  the  predetermined  treatment  is  deliberately  followed  step  by 
step  from  the  beginning  to  the  intended  dtitastrophe.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  short  tales  and  poems  have  an  artistic  completeness  of  de- 
sign and  polish  of  execution  very  far  beyond  the  average  contribu- 
tions to  periodical  literature.  Some  of  his  prose  stories  are  mar- 
vels of  ingenious  and  subtle  analysis,  and  exercise  a  fascination  on 
the  reader  that  wiU  not  permit  him  to  lay  down  the  book  when 
once  he  has  begun  to  read  until  he  reaches  the  denouement.  The 
Golden  Beetle,  Marie  Roget,  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue, 
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Tlie  Houae  of  Usher,  The  Descent  into  the  Maelstrdm,  Hans 
Pfaal,  Arthur  Gordon  Pyni,  and  many  other  tales  are  related  with 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  hardly  surpassed  by  Defoe ;  while  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  some  of  his  poems  stands  unrivalled  in  American 
literature.  The  severe  mental  strain  of  such  constant  requisitions 
on  the  constructive  faculty,  coupled  with  the  anguish  caused  by 
the  sight  of  his  darling  wife's  sufferings,  broke  down  his  nervous 
system  in  the  nieridian  of  his  hfe,  and  for  the  last  few  years  he 
vainly  strove  to  rally  his  exhausted  faculties  by  the  dangerous  aid 
of  stimulants.  The  habit  grew  on  him,  and  of  course  ultimately 
aggravated  the  prostration  it  was  intended  to  reheve.  His  wife's 
death,  too,  aflGiicted  him  with  a  sorrow  so  deep  that  it  seemed  ra- 
ther to  be  remorse;  his  ambition  died  within  him,  and  for  the  two 
weary  years  that  he  survived  her  he  was  but  the  pitiable  wreck  of 
his  former  self  ;  at  last  the  end  came,  and  in  1849,  in  his  native 
Baltimore,  the  tortured  spirit  took  its  flight,  let  us  hope, 

"From  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the  King  of  Heaven." 


THE  RAVEN. 

In  a  remarkable  sketch  or  essay  on  The  Philosophy  of  Composi- 
tion, which  is  well  worth  the  most  careful  study  for  its  rich  sug- 
gestiveness,  Poe  describes  the  process  by  which  he,  step  by  step, 
built  up  this  wonderful  poem  of  the  imagiaation.  The  length  of  the 
poem  was  determined  by  the  consideration  that  in  order  to  secure 
the  advantage  of  unity,  and  consequent  vividness,  of  impression, 
it  must  not  be  "  too  long  to  be  read  at  one  sitting."  The  impres- 
sion, or  effect,  sought  after  is  that  of  Beauty,  or  "  pleasurable  ele- 
vation of  the  soul,"  which  he  regards  as  the  true  "legitimate  pro- 
vince of  the  poem,"  i.e.,  of  poetry.  The  tone  is  one  of  sadness, 
which  is  always  excited  by  Beauty  in  its  supreme  development. 
As  an  artistic  piquancy  to  serve  as  a  key-note,  or  pivot  on  which 
the  structure  might  turn,  he  chose  the  refrain  in  deference  to  cus- 
tom, but  determined  to  vary  the  common  custom  of  monotony  in 
sound  and  thought,  and  to  produce  continuously  novel  effects,  by 
varying  the  application,  while  retaining  the  customary  monotony 
of  sound  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  facihty  of  variation,  the  refrain 
must  be  brief,  in  short,  a  single  ivord;  which  word,  inasmuch  as 
the  refrain  impHes  division  into  stanzas,  each  of  which  it  closes, 
must  be  sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphasis,  condi- 
tions best  fulfilled  by  the  long  o  sound  in  connection  with  r,  the 
most  producible  consonant;  the  character,  or  sound,  of  the  word, 
and  its  melancholy  meaning,  being  thus  settled,  the  word  instantly 
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presented  itself  in  "  Nevermore,"  wliicli  he  accordingly  adopted  aa 
the  refrain.  The  next  consideration  was  the  pretext  for  the  repe- 
tition of  this  one  ■word,  and  the  difficidty  of  finding  such  pretext 
for  repetition  by  an  inteUigent  human  being  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  no7i -reasoning  speaker, — the  parrot  being  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  Raven,  on  account  of  the  latter  bemg  more  in  keeping  with 
the  tone  of  the  composition,  and  having  a  generally  weird,  un- 
canny reputation.  Having  got  so  far  he  next  chose  his  topic,  on 
the  ground  that  the  most  melancholy  and  therefore  the  fittest  sub- 
ject for  poetry  is  the  Death  of  a  beautifnl  Woman,  lamented  by  a 
bereaved  lover.  The  two  ideas  had  now  to  be  combined,  the 
lover  lamenting  his  mistress,  and  the  Eaven's  monotonous  repetition 
of  "  Nevermore,"  and  the  obvious  combination  lay  in  making  the 
Eaven  answer  the  questions  of  the  man;  the  questions  rising  from 
the  amused  nonchalance  of  the  first,  through  the  less  common- 
place interest  of  the  second,  and  on  through  higher  gradations  as 
the  lover  is  8tartle4  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the  word,  and 
the  ominous  reputation  of  the  fowl,  till  half  in  superstition,  half  in 
the  despair  which  deUghts  in  self-torture,  he  so  moulds  his  ques- 
tions as  to  receive  from  the  expected  answers  all  the  pleasure  of 
intolerable  grief,  reaching  the  cHmax  in  the  16th  stanza,  where 
the  answer  to  his  last  query  involves  the  utmost  conceivable 
amount  of  sorrow  and  despair.  This  stanza,  then,  was  the  first 
composed,  on  the  principle  that  all  works  of  art  should  begin  at 
the  end,  partly  to  estabhsh  the  climax  uj?  to  which  all  the  pre- 
ceding stanzas  should  gradually  lead,  and  partly  to  settle  the 
rhythm,  metre,  and  st.anza.  The  object  sought  here  was  original- 
ity, which  could  only  be  found  in  the  combination  into  stanzas 
of  lines  in  common  use,  aided  by  an  extension  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and  alliteration ;  the  rhythm  is  trochaic, 
the  lines  are  octameter,  hejitameter  catalectic,  and  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic,  and  the  combination  of  these  is  altogether  original;  (that  it 
is  effective  also  every  reader  can  bear  witness. )  The  next  step  to 
settle  was  the  locale  and  general  mode  of  bringing  together  the 
lover  and  the  Eaven,  a  richly  furnished  room  haUowed  by  memories 
of  the  dead  being  chosen  that  circumscription  of  space  might  in- 
crease the  effect  of  the  insulated  incident,  as  the  frame  sets  off  a 
picture.  The  accessory  details  are  all  calciUated  to  heighten  the 
effect,  the  introduction  of  the  bird  being  retarded  to  shirpen  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  the  tempestuous  night  to  contrast  with  the 
physical  comfort  in  the  room  while  accoimting  for  the  strayed 
Baven's  seeking  admLssion,  the  pallid  bust  of  PaUas  to  contrast 
with  the  dark  plumage  of  the  bird  as  well  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  scholarly  surroundings  of  the  student  and  to  lend  the  sonor- 
ousness of  the  name  to  the  general  effect.     With  the  same  object, 
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to  lieigliten  the  effect  by  contrast,  an  air  of  the  fantastic,  border- 
ing on  the  ludicrous,  is  given  to  the  entrance  of  the  bird;  but  the 
to7ie  rapidly  changes  as  the  lover  is  startled  by  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  one  -word  that  constitutes  the  Eaven's  whole  vocabulary ;  he 
no  longer  jests,  sees  nothing  fantastic,  much  less  ridiculous,  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  "  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaimt,  and  ominous 
bird  of  yore,"  whose  "  fiery  eyes  now  bum'd  into  "  his  "  bosom's 
core;  "  his  superstitious  fancy  is  aroused,  and  now  his  eager  ques- 
tions, with  the  monotonous  answer  "  Nevermore,"  rapidly  bring  us 
to  the  denouement  of  the  poem.  Up  to  this  point  everything  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  accountable,  the  real;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  plain 
though  somewhat  thrilling  narrative.  But  we  naturally  look  for 
some  adaptation,  and  some  suggestiveness  of  meaning,  to  complete 
the  artistic  roundness  of  the  poem;  and  to  supply  this  the  two 
concluding  stanzas  are  added,  in  which  the  moral  of  the  poem  is 
suggested,  and  the  emblematic  character  of  the  Eaven  is  explain- 
ed:— "  Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart"  is  the  first  metaphori- 
cal expression  in  the  poem,  the  first  phrase  that  is  not  strictly 
literal  in  meaning,  and,  taken  with  the  Eaven's  answer,  "  Never- 
more," it  prepares  us  to  see  a  moral  pervading  the  whole  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  last  word  of  the  last  line  of 
the  last  stanza  in  the  poem  that  we  distinctly  see  that,  throughout 
the  whole,  the  Eaven  is  emblematical  of  Mournful  and  Never-end- 
ing Remembrance. 

Whether  Poe  habitually  constructed  the  plots  of  his  numerous 
comjjositions  ia  this  way  or  not,  we  cannot  say ;  though  there  is 
strong  iuternal  evidence  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  work 
was  done  in  this  spirit  of  laborious,  conscientious,  painstaking 
fidelity  to  Art.  But,  whether  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  be 
regarded  as  a  plain  statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  writing  of 
The  Raven,  or  simply  as  an  analytic  examination  of  the  artistic 
structure  of  the  poem,  it  is  equally  well  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
ful study ;  and  it  will  well  repay  the  student  to  go  carefully  through 
the  extract,  guided  by  the  clue  given  in  the  foregoing  condensed 
rendering  of  Poe's  admirable  paper.  No  further  comment  on  the 
poem  seems  necessary. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHOENE.— 1804-1864. 

David  Swan — ^A  Fantasy.    Extract  LITE.,  page  262. 

Biograpliical  Sketch. — Nathaniel  Hawthoene  was  born 
in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  national  hohday  of  the  United  States,  July 
4th,  1804.     His  ancestors  all  sjjelled  their  family  name  Hathome, 
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but  tlie  great  novelist  changed  the  spelling  in  his  youth  to  its 
present  form.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine, 
where  Longfellow  and  the  future  President  Pierce  were  among  his 
fellow-students  and  intimates.  He  seems  to  have  early  decided  on 
a  literary  career,  but  spent  several  years  after  the  close  of  his  col- 
lege course  in  desultory  reading  and  writing,  before  venturing  ou 
his  first  jiublication,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1832  ;  and 
he  then  spent  several  years  more  in  writing  Hi-paid,  ill-appreciated 
articles  in  The  Token,  a  magazine,  owned  and  published  by  Good- 
rich (better  known  by  his  nom-de-plmne,  "Peter  Parley  ").  In 
1837,  a  collection  of  has  short  stories  was  published  as  Twice-Told 
Tales,  which,  singularly  enough,  was  much  more  warmly  welcomed 
in  England  than  in  America  ;  indeed,  there  was  something  almost 
phenomenal  about  the  tardiness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  ac- 
knowledge or  reward  the  now  universally  acknowledged  merits  of 
this  most  national,  most  original,  and  most  powerful  of  American 
prose-writers.  In  1841,  he  began  a  series  of  tales  for  children, 
under  the  title  of  Grandfather^ s  Chair,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
constantly  for  the  Democratic  Review.  3Iosses  from  an  Old  Manse 
appeared  in  1846  ;  but  the  foundation  of  his  fame  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  securely  laid  tUl  1850,  when  The  Scarlet  Letter  was 
first  given  to  the  world.  In  this  wonderful  romance,  all  the  powers 
of  the  author  are  exhibited  at  their  best ;  keen  subtlety  of  imagi- 
nation, strange  power  of  far-searching  mental  analysis,  fondness 
for  displaying  exceptional  developments  of  character,  and  for  ex- 
ploring the  deep-hidden  recesses  of  emotion,  accurate  observation 
and  careful  delineation  of  nature,  delicate  play  of  fancy  and  keen 
appreciation  of  humor, — these  are  the  salient  characteristics  of  the 
author,  and  these  are  all  displayed  in  the  Scarlet  Letter,  in  a  tone 
of  the  purest  moral  sentiment,  and  in  a  stylo  exquisitely  simple, 
clear,  delicate,  and  melodious.  The  Honse  of  the  Seven  Gables  and 
The  Wonder-Book  appeared  in  1851,  followed  the  next  year  by 
the  Blithedale  Romance,  giving  a  true  picture  of  the  once  famous 
Brook  Farm  Utopia.  The  Sn oio  Image  and  other  Tivice-  Told  Tales 
also  appeared  in  1852,  and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  Life  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  who  was  then  jjrosecuting  his  canvas  for  the 
presidency.  The  Tanglewood  Tales  appeared  in  1853,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  accepted  from  his  friend  Pierce,  now  Democratic 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  lucrative  and  pleasant  post  of 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  England.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years, 
spent  two  years  more  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1860,  shortly  after  the  piiblication  of  The  Marble  Faun. 
His  last  work  of  any  consequence  was  Our  Old  Home,  a  book  of 
charming  descriptions  of  English  scenery,  intermingled  with 
Btrangely  ungenial  and  ungrateful  criticisms  of  the  people,  who 
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had  anticipated  his  own  countrymen  in  hailiag  him  as  one  of  the 
foremost  novelists  of  the  age.  The  last  few  years  of  his  Ufe  were 
embittered  by  the  horrors  of  the  Civil  War,  and  darkened  by  the 
cloud  of  obloquy  that  hung  over  the  great  political  party  to  which 
he  belonged  ;  his  hair  became  white  as  the  driven  snow,  his  stal- 
wart form  lost  its  manly  strength,  his  spirits  lost  their  elasticity, 
and  his  mind  its  robust  energy,  and  so  he  died  in  1864,  the  mere 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  wreck  of  what  he  once  had  been. 


David  Swan  is,  as  Hawthorne  tells  us,  "  a  Fantasy," — that 
is,  a  fanciful  narrative  having  no  substantial  foundation  in  actual 
fact,  but  intended,  hke  a  parable,  to  teach  some  useful  lesson.  The 
opening  and  closing  paragrajjhs  of  the  extract  supply  the  text  illus- 
trated by  the  tale — there  is  "  a  superintending  Providence,"  and 
it  is  His  wisdom  and  mercy  that  hide  the  future  from  our  view. 
Giilinantoii  is  a  township  and  post-village  in  Belknap  county, 
New  Hampshire,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Concord.  Rain  of  ye§terday, 
the  day  preceding  any  given  day  is  its  yesterday;  A.S.  giestra,  of. 
Lat.  hestemus, — the  tra,  or  ter  is  a  comparative  form,  cf.  Gk.  repoi, 
Lat.  ia-ter-iov,  ultra.  All  of  a  sudden  ;  parse  all;  sudden  is  here 
an  adj.  used  as  a  substantive.  Damask  curtains;  Damas- 
cus, one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world,  has  given  us  several  deri- 
vatives,— damask,  figured  cloth;  damask-rose ;  damask  and  da- 
maskine  =  to  inlay  with  gold;  and  damson,  the  Damascus  jDlum. 
Act  tlie  magician,  play  the  part  of, — a  metaphor  from  the 
stage.  Old  and  beautiful  idea,  that  souls  were  created  in 
pairs,  each  having  its  counterpart,  whose  absence  is  the  cause  of 
vague  desire  and  imrest.  Liooking  horribly  enough ;  is 
this  good  Enghsh?  If  not,  correct  it;  and  explain  the  phrase  as 
it  stands,  and  as  you  have  changed  it.  The  crime  of  mur- 
der ;  explaia  the  meaning,  and  point  out  an  error  in  the  use  of 
words. 


ELIZABETH  BAERETT  BROWNING.— 1809-1861. 

My  Kate.     Extract  LIV.,  page  270. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Elizabeth  Bakrett  BRQWNiNa 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1809,  her  father  being  an  English  country 
gentleman,  of  Herefordshire.  From  her  infancy  she  was  of  an 
extremely  fragile  and  dehcate  physical  constitution;  but  the  weak- 
ness of  her  bodily  frame  was  amply  compensated  by  a  singularly 
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clear  mental  and  spiritual  vision,  and  a  profoundly  emotional  and 
sympathetic  organization,  that  formed  the  charm  and  solace  of  her 
youthful  years,  and  in  maturer  life  exalted  her  to  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  first  poetess  of  England.  She  began  at  a  very  early  age 
to  exercise  her  natural  poetic  powers.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she 
publiphed  her  first  volume,  an  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems. 
The  next  four  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  Hterature,  of  which  she  acquired  a  really  profound 
knowledge,  under  the  able  and  enthusiastic  guidance  of  her  blind 
tutor,  Boyd.  The  dramatists  were  her  special  favorites,  and  in 
1835  she  published  a  spirited  translation  of  iEschylus'  majestic 
drama,  the  Prometheus  Bound.  The  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  1837  broiight  her  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  and  reduced 
her  to  an  extremity  of  weakness  and  suffering;  and  two  years 
afterwards  she  was  compelled  to  exjierience  the  keenest  anguish 
through  witnessing  the  death  of  an  idolized  brother  by  drowning 
at  Torquay.  For  the  next  seven  years  she  led  a  hfe  of  enforced 
seclusion,  which  she  heroically  turned  to  profitable  account  by  an 
extensive  course  of  reading  and  diligent  practice  in  her  noble  art 
of  poetry.  The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems  appeared  in  1840, 
followed  by  The  Drama  of  Exile,  a  poem  containing  many  noble 
passages  in  refutation  of  Milton's  theory  as  to  woman's  proper 
position  in  the  world,  but  disfigured  by  exaggeration  and  clearly 
showing  the  inability  of  the  authoress  to  command  success  as  a 
dramatist.  In  1846  she  married  Kobert  Browning,  the  poet,  by 
whom  she  was  tenderly  cherished  during  the  remainder  of  her 
busy,  useful  life.  In  her  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  she  tells 
the  story  of  her  love,  under  a  very  transparent  disguise,  in  lan- 
guage so  beautifully  expressing  the  utmost  purity  and  dejath  of 
thought,  so  richly  painting  the  passionate  tenderness  of  her  devoted 
affection,  that  they  justly  rank  with  the  first  sonnets  of  Wordsworth, 
and  stand  without  a  rival  among  the  love-songs  of  our  literature. 
Her  longest  poem,  Axirora  Leigh,  was  published  in  1856;  though 
not  a  Ufe  history,  it  is  in  one  sense  an  autobiography,  into  which, 
she  tells  us,  her  "highest  convictions  upon  Life  and  art  have  enter- 
ed." It  is,  thus,  intensely  subjective;  and  in  this  lies  the  great 
charm,  not  only  of  Aurora  Leigh,  but  of  all  her  minor  poems  and  of 
everything  she  wrote  in  her  later  years.  She  had  the  God-Hke  gift 
of  tender  sympathy  with  all  human  suffering  and  sorrow;  and  her 
poetry  is  saturated  with  intense  feeling  for  all  who  are  in  any  way 
oppressed  by  cruelty  or  injustice.  The  Cr^j  of  the  Children 
rings  out  with  tragic  earnestness,  in  its  remonstrance  against  the 
cruel  overworking  of  children  in  the  crowded  factories  and  work- 
shops. Her  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  Italian  people 
in  their  struggle  for  freedom  inspired  her  noble  poem,  Casa  Guidi 
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Windows,  in  which  her  powers  of  reason  and  imagination  appear 
in  their  highest  development.  In  this,  as  in  the  sonnets,  the  in- 
spiration was  direct,  and  appealed  directly  to  the  finest  suscepti- 
bilities of  her  heart, — an  advantage  of  no  small  moment  to  a 
poetess  whose  strength  lay  in  her  emotions  rather  than  in  her  ima- 
gination. Her  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  her  adopted  country 
endeared  her  to  the  warm-hearted  sons  of  Italy,  and  has  enshrmed 
in  the  hearts  of  many  the  tender  memory  of  the  sweet-faced 
English  lady  who  died  at  the  Oasa  Guidi,  Florence,  in  the  vear 
18G1. 


My  Kate  preaches  a  doctrine  strongly  urged  by  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing in  many  passages  of  her  poems, — that  true  beauty  consists  in 
purity  and  truth.  The  metre  is  anapjestic  tetrameter,  the  first 
foot  being  frequently  a  spondee.  IMadc  of  suii§liiiie  and 
snon^,  rosy  and  fair.  Long-trodden  Avays,  the  long  jour- 
ney of  life.  Her  air,  her  jDecuhar  appearance,  her  manner,  her 
whole  bearing,  tout  ensemble.  To  (g^aze,  to  look  steadily.  In- 
ner lig^lit,  the  light  of  the  soul,  that  seemed  to  speak  in  her  eyes ; 
of.  Longfellow's  "conversation  in  his  eyes."  See  p.  338,  H.  S. 
Eeader.  'T^vas  lier  thinking,  &c.,  unselfish  thoughtfulness 
always  commands  attention  and  respect.  The  children  ;  the 
thought  is  probably  suggested  by  Goldsmith's  Village  Preacher. 
"When  she  went ;  why?  Explain  the  line  fully.  lUade  the 
grass  greener,  as  though  Nature  herself  were  the  better  of  her 
presence,  even  in  death.  Now  thou  art  dead  ;  analyse  the 
last  two  lines. 


A  Dead  Rose  (Extract  Iv.,  page  271),  The  moral  taught 
in  this  extract  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  concluding  stanzas;  the 
associations  of  Memory  have  a  hallowing  effect  which  time  cannot 
destroy,  and  while  soulless  things  see  nothing  but  the  outward 
form  the  heart  can  penetrate  through  all  the  changes  that  disguise. 
Thy  titles, '  roseate,'  '  soft,'  '  sweet.'  Take  a-%vay  an  odor ; 
cf.  Extract  Ivi.,  last  stanza.  Till  beam,  &c.,  owing  to  the  mix- 
ing of  the  Sun's  glory  -svith  the  colors  of  the  rose.  Incarna- 
dined, flesh  colored,  ruddy,  Lat.  caro,carnis,  flesh.  After  heat, 
in  search  of  heat  expected  from  the  warm  color.  Amber,  honey. 
Till  scarce  alive ;  analyse.  Alone  ;  parse.  Disguise  thee, 
but  do  not  destroy  thy  identity. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  I3j 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  -1794-1878. 
To  THE  Evening  Wind — Extract  L"VT;.,  page  272. 

Biograpliicnl  Sketch. — In  tlie  year  1808,  the  year  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness,  a  small  volume 
of  poems  was  published  in  Boston,  consisting  of  The  Embargo,  or 
SketeJtes  oftlie  Times,  a  Satire,  and  the  SjKtnish  Revohdiou,  with 
some  minor  j)oems.  The  muster-roll  of  American  poets  did  not 
then  contain  so  many  names  as  it  does  now,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  new  aspirant  for  fame  was  gladly  welcomed  ;  but  when  it  became 
kntnvn  that  the  autht)r  was  a  child  of  only  thirteen  years  the  wel- 
come Was  heightened  by  the  pul)hc  anticipation  of  what  ought  to 
be  achieved  by  one  whoso  mere  infancy  had  given  such  unmistak- 
able marks  of  genius.  The  child  was  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
bom  at  Cummington,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1794  ;  and  the  brilliant 
promise  of  his  childhood  was  fully  sustained  by  his  Thanatopsis, 
the  pubHcation  of  which,  five  years  later,  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
front  rank  of  American  poets,  and  entitled  hiin  to  an  honorable 
place  among  the  poets  of  all  ages.  In  1821,  The  Ages  added  to 
his  reputation  ;  but  circumstances  then  directed  his  energies  into 
other  channels,  and  since  that  time  he  has  only  added  an  occasional 
minor  poem  to  the  j:)roductions  of  his  youthful  muse.  Simplicity 
and  naturalness  in  the  thought,  correctness  of  expression,  and 
purity  of  imagery  are  among  his  more  prominent  characteristics  as 
a  poet;  while  as  a  prose  writer  his  style  is  at  once  pure,  easy,  and 
idiomatic  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  whom 
circumstances  compelled  to  write  so  much. 

He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1815,  and  practised  law  for  ten  years,  chiefly  at  West  Barrington, 
Maas.  In  1825  he  removed  to  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
became  editor  of  the  Review,  and  subsequently,  in  1826,  editor  of 
the  Even ing  Post,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  This  lat- 
ter position  he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death,  and  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  editorial  chair  ho  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  time 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  jcjumahstn.  Being  singularly  free  from 
jealousy,  he  encouraged  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  journal- 
istic talent  wherever  he  could  tuid  it,  and  thus,  having  associated 
with  himself  an  exceptionally  brilliant  staff  of  contributors,  he  made 
the  Evening  Post  to  be  a  power  in  the  hmd,  not  only  in  politics, 
but  in  literature.  He  hated  slip-shod  English,  and  drew  up  for 
the  guidance  of  contributors  an  Inde.r  Expurgatorins  of  taliooed 
wortls  and  phrases,  that  has  almost  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  final 
authority.     In  pohtios  he  was  an  ardent  lover  and  imcompromising 
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advocate  of  the  principles  of  a  free  soil  and  free  institutions ;  hence 
he  was  an  almost  bitter  opponent  of  the  slavery  institiitione  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  powerful  upholder  of  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing the  American  ci^ol  war. 

Having  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  long  and  ably  contended,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honors,  in 
the  year  1878,  having  long  outUved  the  three  score  years  and  ten 
allotted  as  the  limit  of  the  span  of  life. 


TO  THE  EVENING  WIND. 

The  ottava  rima  in  which  this  ode  is  written  was  adopted  by 
Enghsh  writers  from  the  Itahans.  Tasso  and  Ariosto  employed 
it  as  their  heroic  metre,  though  lines  of  eleven  syllables  (endeea- 
Byllabic )  are  frequent  with  them  and  other  Itahan  poets.  Byron's 
Don  Juan  is  the  best  example  of  its  use  in  Enghsh  hterature.  In 
this  extract  it  may  be  noticed  that  Bryant's  intense  desire  to  em- 
ploy only  the  purest  of  Enghsh  occasionally  makes  him  sacrifice 
the  metre  to  the  necessities  of  the  language  :  he  never  leaves  us 
in  doubt  as  to  what  he  wishes  to  express,  and  he  employs  the 
plainest  and  most  idiomatic  language  to  convey  his  meaning  ;  but 
his  anxiety  to  write  only  pure  English  interferes  seriously  with  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  his  stanzas,  and  we  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  correctness  of  Syntax  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in 
Prosody.  The  scansion  of  even  the  first  stanza  will  be  enough  to 
illustrate  this  peculiarity. 

The  extract  also  exemplifies  a  peculiar  excellence  of  Bryant's 
genius — the  power  of  producing  good  effects  from  slender  materials. 
A\Tiat  an  abundance  of  imagery  we  have  in  these  five  stanzas,  and 
all  about  the  mere  ebb  and  flow  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  ! 
Every  one  has  felt  the  gracious  influence  of  this  "  circle  of  eternal 
change  ;"  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  every  one  to  express  it  so 
gracefully  as  Bryant  has  expressed  it. 

L<atticc — a  derivative  of  lath  (Welsh  Uath  =  a  rod).  Note 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  evening  wind  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  on  those  of  the  land — it  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
ocean  waves,  it  merely  roughens  their  crests ;  but  it  "  curls  the 
still  waters  of  the  lakes"  (see  third  stanza). 

Till  now — Give  the  exact  parsing  of  these  words  ;  and  give 
other  examj^les  of  the  iise  of  (so-called)  adverbs  as  nouns. 

Kor  I  alone — Thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
others  was  one  of  the  features  of  Bryant's  character.  Note  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  and  the  truth  to  Nature  of  this  and  the 
following  stanzas. 
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Inlialc  tlice,  &c.— Cf.  Thomson's  x\utuinn,—  U.  1312-13. 

"  sucks  the  healthful  gale 
Into  his  freshen'd  soul." 

livelier  at  comings,  &,c. — 'PaTselh'elier  and  coming.  What 
rhetorical  figures  are  employed  in  this  stanza  ? 

Wood  bird  in  lus  nest,  &c. — Explain  the  use  of  liis  in  this 
stanza.  Define  and  derive  majestic,  innumerable,  and  liannonies. 
Show  that  "the  strange  deep  harmonies"  do  not  mean  the  tuneful 
songs  of  the  birds.     What  is  meant  by  the  expression  ? 

Uariiliii;;  waters — "Growing  dark"  is  not  a  legitimate 
meaning  of  the  word  according  to  its  use  and  derivation.  It  is 
pr<.)perly  an  adverb  ^=rn  the  dark,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
adverbial  suffix  ling  to  the  adjective  darlc,  and  used  adverbially 
by  all  our  best  writers.     See  Latham's  Handbook. 

Sii%'er  liead — A.S.  seolfor  is  from  the  same  root  as  the  Lat. 
sidus,  and  is  named  from  its  whiteness. 

Asleep — Does  this  mean  sleeping,  or  to  sleej)  ?  The  word  is 
pure  Anglo-Saxon,  its  original  meanings  being  benumbed,  inactive^ 
drowsy. 

Moisten'd  curls — Explain  the  phrase. 

Shall  joy — used  in  its  old  sense  ;=  rcyotce.  Still  common  in 
poetry. 

Part — The  words  i)art  and  depart  have  changed  meanings,  the 
latter  word  being  used  by  WyclifPe  in  the  sense  of  to  separatey 
while  parf  is  equivalent  to  go  away — a  sense  not  tmusual  in  the 
poets,  e.g.  Gray  has  "the  knell  of  parting  day."  Bryant  employs 
the  word  correctly. 

Circle  of  eternal  clian^sre,  Ac. — Write  a  note  on  the 
causes  of  the  periodical  return  of  the  evening  sea-breeze. 

Sounds  an<l  scents — Note  the  alliteration  ;  and  observe  the 
fidelity  to  natural  laws  exhibited  in  the  stanza.  The  homesick 
mariner,  carried  back  in  dreams  to  the  rustling  leaf  and  running 
stream  by  the  "sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,"  is  a  picture  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  any  poet  of  our  time. 

The  wind  was  a  favourite  topic  of  Bryant's  muse.  In  his 
October  and  the  May  Evening  we  find  close  resemblances  to  some 
of  the  ideas  in  this  Ode.  For  instance,  in  the  May  Evening,  we 
have: — 

'*  Where  hast  thou  wandered,  gentle  gale,  to  find 
'riie  perfumes  thou  dost  bring  ? 
By  brooks,  that  through  the  winding  meadows  wind, 
Or  brink  of  rushy  spring  ?  " 
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THOMAS  CAELYLE.— 1795-1881. 
Death  or  the  Protector. — Extract  LVil.,  page  274. 

In  the  pages  of  Fraser'^s  Magazine,  in  the  years  1833-1834, 
appeared,  in  serial  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  jjrose  produc- 
tions of  the  century  ;  and  as  the  speculations  of  Sartor  Resartus 
api^eared  from  month  to  month  it  became  evident  that  a  new 
literary  jjower  had  arisen.  Byron  had  been  dead  nearly  ten  years, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  period  had  begun  to  discard  their 
Byron  neckties  and  collars,  as  they  had  already  given  over  the 
habit  of  trying  to  imagine  themselves  corsairs  and  cut-throats. 
The  throne  of  literature  in  England  was  vacant  and  it  was  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  public  assigned  to  Thomas  CARLYiiE,  the 
niagfizine  writer. 

He  was  bom  in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scot- 
land ;  educated  first  at  Annan'  and  Kirkcaldy,  and  afterwards  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  joined  the  noble  army  of  martyrs 
as  a  schoolmaster  for  foiir  years  ;  and  retnmed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1818  to  enter  on  a  literary  career  by  contributing  to  the  pages  of 
Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encijdopcedia.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  was  a  dihgent  student  of  the  German  language  and  hterature, 
becoming,  indeed,  so  enamoiired  of  the  German  mode  of  thought 
and  of  expression  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a  translator  of  German  into  English. 
In  1821  he  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  jirofession  as  a 
private  tutor,  and  made  such  good  use  of  his  comparative  freedom 
from  distracting  influences  that  he  was  able  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry  and  a  still  more  excellent 
rendering  of  Goethe's  WilheJvi-Meister,  in  addition  to  a  Life  of 
Sehiller,  in  1823.  Three  years  later  he  married  Jane  Baillie  Welsh, 
"  a  singularly  gifted  woman,"  he  tells  us,  "  who, — for  his  sake, 
had  voluntarily  sacrificed  ambition  and  fortune."  One  wouki  be 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  poor  woman  had  met  her  reward 
'  in  an  equally  sacrificing  disj^osition  on  the  jjart  of  her  husband ; 
but  the  pages  of  his  Reminiscences,  edited  by  his  friend  and 
literary  executor,  the  historian  Froude,  prove  conclusively  that 
Carlyle  was  the  same  snarling,  querulous,  scolding  malcontent  in 
his  doni|rstic  relations  that  his  own  works  show  him  to  have  been 
in  his  treatment  of  pubHc  subjects.  So  blinded  was  he  by  an 
overweening  egotism,  and  so  completely  did  he  ignore  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  his  wife,  that  he,  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  complacently 
alludes  to  his  retirement  to  Craigenj^uttoch,  in  his  native  county, 
to  Live  on  a  smaE  property  belonging  to  her,  as  a  means  "to  secure 
the  independence  through  which  I  could  be  enabled  to  remaia  true 
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to  myself."  In  this  state  of  dependent  independence  he  remaiaed 
for  the  next  six  years,  when  the  success  of  his  Sartor  Eesartus 
made  it  advisable  for  him  to  remove  to  Chelsea,  one  of  the  many 
suburbs  of  London,  and  there  the  "Chelsea  sage"  contiuued  to 
reside  from  1834  tiU  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881. 

The  record  of  his  life  is  the  record  of  his  works — of  their  com- 
position, pubhcation,  and  reception  by  the  public.  For  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  hterary  carcex  he  had  a  hard  enough  time  of  it ; 
but  the  dogged  ])ersisteuce  of  the  man,  and  the  imcouth  rugged- 
ness  and  force  of  his  style  finally  broke  down  all  opj^osition,  and 
the  number  of  his  imitators  became  great  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  new  hterary  king.  TJte  French  Revolution,  a 
History,  appeared  in  1837.  and  its  publication  placed  the  author 
immediately  in  the  front  rank  of  histoi'ical  portrait  painters  ;  the 
siibject  was  eminently  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers  as  a  delineator 
of  the  more  intense  traits  of  character,  and  the  figures  in  the  tragic 
narrative  stand  out  as  A-i\-idly  and  distinctly  as  though  the  writer 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  them  aU.  The  follo^\dng 
year  he  pubhshed  a  volume  of  3IisceUanies,  made  up  from  his 
previous  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Bevieic  and  other  maga- 
zines. CJiartism  appeared  in  1839,  and  in  1840,  Heroes,  Hero- 
Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in  History,  a  recast  of  one  of  a  series 
of  his  popular  lectixres  dehvered  in  London.  In  the  Past  and 
Present  ot  1843,  he  showed  his  acquaintance  with  the  early  English- 
chronicles  by  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  that  of  St.  Edmund  Bury, 
written  by  the  monk  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  recounting  the  work 
and  worth  of  Abbot  Samson,  a  hero  after  Carlyle's  heart.  The  year 
1845' gave  to  the  world  Olicer  Cromweirs  Letters  and  Sjieeches, 
u'ith  Elucidations,  in  wliich  the  memory  of  the  great  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  for  the  first  time  in  our  hterature  fully  vin- 
dicated. His  admiration  of  the  forcible  measures  adopted  by  his 
hero  from  necessity,  intiuenced  nearly  all  his  later  productions  ; 
and  we  consequently  find  an  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  mere 
brute  force,  as  the  panacea  for  political  evil,  exhibited  in  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets  of  1850,  in  his  second  great  prose  epic, 
Tlie  History  of  Frederick  the -Great  (1858-1860  J,  in  his  inhuman 
exultation  over  the  downfall  of  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  in  several  other  Jeremiads  in  which  he  lashes  his  oppon- 
ents with  more  than  the  force  and  somewhat  less  than  the  decency 
of  a  Billingsgate  fishwoman.  In  1851  he  jmblished  the  Life  of 
John  Sterling,  one  of  the  best  biograpliics  in  the  language,  and 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  his  many  works  ;  it  will  probably  be 
read  with  delight  by  thousands  long  after  the  author's  more  ambi- 
tious histories  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the  comparative  obh- 
vion  of  the  Ubraries  of  the  learned, 
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The  most  acute  critic  of  modern  times,  Lord  JefPrey,  has  pointed 
out  that  a  certain  "  dreadful  earnestness  "  is  the  most  salient  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  Carlyle.  With  him  the  only  virtue  is 
Duty,  and  among  the  chief  duties  are  Work,  Obedience,  Sincerity, 
and  Truth.  Hatred  of  Cant,  Hyj^ocrisy,  Sham,  and  Charlatanism 
in  all  its  forms  is  shown  in  every  page  of  his  wor-ks  ;  but  it  is 
shown  -with  an  intolerance  of  temper  and  an  obscurity  of  language 
that  have  done  much  to  prevent  his  works  from  being  as  widely 
read  in  our  day  as  their  un'deniable  merits  -entitle  them  to  be  read. 
A  writer  wh'o  conceives  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  to  man- 
kind should  try  to  dehver  it  in  a  language  clear,  harmonious,  and 
alluring.  Carlyle  delivered  his  message  in  a  language  forcible 
enough  and  inteUigible  enough  to  all  who  are  willing  to  study 
the  meaning  of  their  author  ;  but  he  had  a  lofty  scorn  for  all  the 
graces  of  composition  and  wotild  not  condescend  to  write  in  a 
language  "  understanded  of  the  people."  The  people,  therefore, 
do  not  read  his  works,  and  he  W'ho  for  half  a  century  influenced 
the  opinions,  the  actions,  and  the  expressions  of  his  fellowmen 
will  in  all  probability  be  read  and  admired  by  as  few  as  now  read 
the  works  of  his  equally  obscure  contemporary,  the  jDoet  Browning. 
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The  extract  very  fairly  illustrates  Carlyle's  general  style ;  it 
shows  his  German  mode  of  thought  and  expression,  his  fondness 
for  antithesis,  eUipsis,  and  other  strong  figures  of  speech  ;  it  ex- 
hibits his  subhme  scorn  for  all  that  did  not  reach  his  own  high 
standard ;  and  it  illustrates  his  extraordinary  skill  in  depicting  the 
inner  depths  of  such  characters  as  interested  him. 

Notliing  iBiorc — The  grim  humor  of  the  different  applications 
of  the  jjhrase  is  characteristic.  Paraphrase  the  ojjening  sentence 
BO  as  to  show  the  full  force  of  each  of  its  clauses.  Note  the  use 
of  initial  capital  letters  for  the  most  important  words — a  habit  of 
Carlyle's  derived  jjartly  from  his  German  studies,  partly  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  last  centtiry,  but  chiefly  from  his  OAvn  over- 
weening egotism  and  self-assertion.  ■  All  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals 
and  other  matters  of  a  like  kind  are  of  course  more  or  less  arbitrary ; 
but  if  every  writer  were  to  foUow  his  own  sweet  wiU  as  Carlyle  has 
done,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  everything  like  system  in  our 
language,  systemless  enough  already  in  all  conscience. 

Ood's  message — is  a  literal  translation  of  the  word  Gospel 
and  much  more  accurate  than  the  common  rendering  of  the  word, 
which  does  not,  as  generally  supposed,  simply  mean  good  story,  but 
God  story — the  confusion  having  arisen  from  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  A.  S.  God  =^  deity,  and  gdd^^^  good,  and  also  from  a  not 
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unnatural  tendency  to  distort  the  word  into  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  evayyeXiov  =  goocl  message. 

Till!)  §iiiiiiiicr  of  165S  had  been  marked  by  Turenne's  sur- 
render of  Dunkirk  to  Lockhart.  after  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Cromwell's  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Dunes.  Four  years  later 
Wiarles  II.  rendered  himself  for  ever  infamous  by  selling  this 
nnifh-t'oveted  seaport  to  the  Grand  Monarque,  Louis  XIV. 

Tliciiceforlli  lie  enters  llic  Eleriii»ie§  is  certainly  not 
English.  Translate  the  chaise  into  English  ;  and  write  a  note  on 
the  use  of  the  historic  present  tense,  and  of  the  j)lural. 

Fifl)-niiic  last  April. — Is  the  omission  of  the  (so-caUed) 
article  justifiable?  Note  that  the  expressicjn  seems  naturally  to 
follow  the  historic  present  of  the  preceding  seutenc^e,  though  its 
employment  appears  harsh  in  conjunction  with  the  past  forms  uris 
and  irere.     Conijnire  '■the  spring  before  last."  a  little  lower  down. 

The  Pi^aiiniNt'ii  limit. — "The  days  of  our  years  are  three 
score  years  anel  ten."' 

Ten  years  more,  &e. — One  of  the  unsolved,  insoluble  prob- 
lems of  history  is,  what  would  have  been  the  futtire  of  England 
if  Cromwell  had  been  spared  for  these  "  ten  years  more."  Carlyle 
was  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  under  his  fostering  care  Puritan- 
ism would  have  triumj)hed  ;  but  Puritanism  had  a  fair  chance  in 
New  England,  and  it  did  not  triiimph;  in  fact  the  robust  character 
of  the  Briton  is  as  httle  likely  to  adopt  the  extreme  views  of  the 
Piiritan  as  those  of  the  Ritualist  ;  and  the  sturdy  common  sense 
of  the  nation,  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  in  the  old,  has  discarded 
many  of  the  visionary  projects  so  dear  to  the  ardent  supporters  of 
the  Protector  in  his  own  day  and  in  ours.  With  all  his  inteUigence, 
Carlyle  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  belief 
that  events  are  predetermined,  not  merely,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it, 
that 

"  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

but  that  our  ends  are  over-nded  by  an  inexorable  destiny  which 
leaves  us  not  even  the  power  to  rough  hew  them  ;  and  yet,  not- 
witlistanding  this  lielief,  he  is  eternally  berating  his  fellowmen  for 
not  making  the  proper  use  of  their  free  will.  He  is  not,  however, 
the  only  thinker  who  has  reached  absurdity  while  endeavoring  to  re- 
concile the  irreccmcilable  dix-trines  of  Freedom  and  Predestination. 

Labor,  of  head  and  heart  and  hand. — Distingvush 
these  labors.     What  figures  of  speech  are  employed? 

The  IVIanxinis,  &e. — Do  not  confound  Manzini  with  Man- 
zoni,  the  author  of  I  Promessi  Spoza :  nor  with  Mazzini,  the  friend 
of  Kossuth,  Ledru-RoUin,  and  Garibaldi.  Manzini  and  the  Due 
de  Crdqui  were  ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  the  Protector,  and 
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their  continental  "  splendors,"  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sombre 
style  of  Hampton  Court,  were  no  doubt  '•  interesting  to  the  street 
population,"  etc.  Note  the  contrasts  in  this  paragraph  and  the 
one  following. 

Hainplon  Court— ten  miles  from  London,  celebrated  in 
earlier  times  for  the  conference  held  there,  contains  a  fine  collection 
of  Raphael's  cartoons.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  nis  royal  master,  the 
bluff  King  Henry  VIII.,  erected  the  palace  ;  neither  James  I.,  nor 
Cromwell,  the  oyerthrower  of  his  dynasty,  did  much  to  imjjroye 
the  place;  but  William  of  Orange,  and  his  Dutch  gardeners,  made 
the  groimds,  the  gardens,  and  the  maze  one  of  the  great  "  sights  " 
in  the  %'icinity  of  the  metropolis. 

A  private  scene—  A  metajshor  taken  from  the  stage.  '\i\Tiat 
is  the  relation  of  the  word  there? 

The  Lady  Claypole. — Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  and 
sixth  child  of  the  Protector,  married  her  father's  master  of  the 
horse,  Claypole,  one  of  the  new  House  of  Peers  by  which  Crom- 
well so  foohslily  sought  to  giye  dignity  to  his  legislation.  The 
Aveepinj;  §i§ters  were  Bridget,  Mary,  and  Frances,  the  last  of 
whom  had,  a  few  months  preyiously,  buried  her  husband,  after  only 
three  short  months  of  married  life,  so  that  she  was  still  "  in  her 
weeds."  Note  the  pathos  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph,  and 
comj)are  it  with  Thackeray's  description  of  the  madness  of  George 
m.  The  classical  allusions  ( as  to  the  "  Pallida  Mors "  of  the 
Latin  jjoet,  Horace),  the  Scriptural  references  and  quotations,  and 
the  style  of  half  soliloquy,  and  broken  ejaculation  show  how  com- 
plete a  master  Carlyle  could  be  of  the  tender  and  pathetic  in  com- 
position. 

George  Fox  (1624-1690)  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rehgious  reformers  the  world  has  seen.  Trained  by  a  pious  mother, 
he,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  conceiyed  that  he  had  a  diyine  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  conscience  as  a 
more  certain  guide  than  eyen  the  Scriptures. 

A  justice  named  Bennet,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow 
justices,  committed  Fox,  at  Derby,  in  1650,  on  a  false  charge  of 
blasjjhemy,  gaye  his  followers  the  nickname  "Quakers,"  because 
the  sturdy  accvised  had  called  upon,  this  ruler  of  the  people  to 
quake,  or  "tremble,  at  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Quakers,  or 
Friends,  as  they  preferred  to  call  theniselyes,  objected  to  oaths,  to 
baptism,  to  the  Eucharist,  to  showing  such  marks  of  respect  as 
uncoyering  the  head  in  presence  of  superiors,  to  the  use  of  plural 
forms  in  addressing  single  indiyiduals,  and  to  many  other  things 
equally  harmless,  so  that  it  is  not  much  wonder  their  founder,  in 
spite  of  the  general  blamelessness  of  his  life,  found  himself  often  in 
prison  on  account  of  his  heterodox  views.     That  Cromwell  took  his 
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part  against  the  Puritan  bigotry  of  the  age  speaks  volumes  both 
for  the  purity  of  Fox  and  the  liberality  of  the  Protector.  That 
they  should  be  persecuted  by  the  dissolute  and  corrupt  supporters 
of  the  rule  of  Charles  II.  was  inevitable  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  limits  of  a  brief  note,  to  do  adequate  justice  to  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  religious  reformers  of  an  age  prolific  in  men  content  to 
sacrifice  leisure,  liberty,  and  life  in  attestation  of  their  principles. 

Hacker's  iiieii.  — Col.  Hacker  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  Parliament  in  its  long  struggle  against  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  Crown,  and  no  doubt  he  must  have  felt  a 
gloomy  joy  on  being  chosen,  with  two  equally  fanatical  colonels, 
to.superintend  the  execution  of  the  dethroned  Charles.  Hacker 
Wcis  not,  however,  more  incUned  than  his  Puritan  confreres  to  grant 
the  same  religious  and  politicid  toleration  to  others  that  they  ex- 
acted for  themselves;  and  poor  George  Fox's  arrest  and  first  inter- 
view with  the  more  tolerant  Protector,  were  due  to  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  Hacker  and  his  men. 

Brought  tbem  to  the  Mcavs. — The  place  referred  to  here 
was,  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  subsequently,  used  as  the  Court 
etables,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  London.  Stow's 
"Survey  of  London"  informs  us  that  a  range  of  stables  was  built 
here  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  Yl.,  and  Mary,  on  the  site  of  what 
had  been  "the  Mewse,  so-called  of  the  King's  falcons  there  kept 
by  the  royal  falconer — an  office  of  great  accomit."  etc.  Pennant 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  give  the  same  account  and  origin  of  the  word. 
It  originally  meant,  in  EngUsh,  a  "  cage  f^  hawks,"  whence  the 
verb  meiv  =  to  enclo.se;  later  the  verb  was  used  as  an  equivalent  for 
"  to  moidt,"  or  cast  the  feathers,  and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  French.  Miier  ^=  Lat.  miitare  =  to  change,  for 
movitnre,  from  viovere,  to  move.  The  word  meics  is  also  apphed 
to  ranges  of  outhouses  in  general. 

Hampton-court  park — w.as  afterwards  converted  by  WU- 
ham  III.  into  the  celebrated  gardens  and  labvrinth. 

"Waft"  (irhiff)  "  of  death."— Is  rchiff  a  fair  equivalent 
for  ivaft?  Whiff  in  an  onomatopoetic  word,  meaning  puff  (cf.  a 
whiff  of  smoke);  whereas  u-aft  properly  means  "a  sign,"  or  signal 
given  by  vririuf/  a  flag,  or  some  similar  object.  A  whiff  of  death 
might  emanate  from  a  man  doomed  by  illness  ;  but  does  it  not 
seem  more  Ukely  that  the  excited  imagination  of  the  enthusiast 
saw  and  felt,  by  his  '•  inner  light,"  some  sigii,  or  "  waft,  of  death  go 
forth  against  him."  Note  that  Carlyle  constnies  the  word  against 
as  meaning  "  to  his  disadvantage,"  a  sense  in  which  Fox  certainly 
did  not  intend  it. 

Nell  Ciwynn, — or  Gtcynne,  as  it  is  more  commonly  spelled, 
bavioff  beeo  -•.  singer  at  taverns,  an  actress  at  the  Court  theatre, 
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and  other  things  even  worse,  became  the  mistress  of  Charles  H., 
over  whom  she  exercised  a  jjowerhil  influence,  and  generally  a 
good  and  j^atriotic  influence.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she  devoted  the 
earnings  of  her  Kfe  of  shr.mo  to  the  meritorious  work  of  founding 
and  endowing  Chelsea  Hospital  for  the  rehef  of  worn-out  soldiers. 
The  dissolute  companions  of  the  '•  Merry  Monarch "'  dirbbed  him 
the  "  NeU-Gwyrme  Defender,"  in  derision  of  his  kingly  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith — a  title  fir&t  conferred  by  the  Pope  on  Henry 
VIII.,  and  still  retained  by  the  Sovereign.  The  association  of 
Charles  with  "  two  centuries  of  all-victorious  cant "  is  rather  start- 
ling; he,  indeed,  had  not  even  the  grace  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy, 
"  the  homage  that  vice  renders  to  virtue.*' 

Mj'  iiiilurtuiiatc  Ccorac — jirobably  alludes  to  the  repeated 
imprisonments  suffered  by  Fox  for  violation  of  the  Conventicle 
Acts,  directed  against  the  practice  of  private  non-conformist  wor- 
ship 6o  dear  to  the  Friends.  There  is  besides  a  subtle  contrast 
between  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  those  of  the  persecuted 
Quaker;  just  as  he  scornfiiUy  contrasts  the  merry  hie  of  the  former 
with  that  of  the  great  Protector  "  looking  to  give  it  uj),"  and  with 
that  of  the  Reformer  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  "  in  the  hoUow 
of  the  tree"  and  "clad  permanently  in  leather,"  as  we  leam  from 
the  record  of  his  life. 

To  speak  farther. — The  th  has  crept  improperly  into  this 
word  by  confounding  it  with  further.  Farther  =  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, or  length,  is  the  irregular  comparative  of  far,  and  shovild  be 
written /arrcr — it  is  ^jritten  ferrer  in  Piers  T'lovrman;  further  = 
to  a  greater  distance,  is  the  regular  comparative  of  forth  =  forward, 
in  advance. 

Harvey — was  a  zealotis  Puritan,  who  held  the  oflBce  of  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  Cromwell,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  his 
leader's  last  days,  marked  by  the  quaint  simphcity,  fervor,  and 
disregard  of  grammar  of  the  period.  There  was  another  and  more 
celebrated  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
who  had  held  the  post  of  Court  Phy^cian  to  James  I.,  and  Charles 
I.,  and  had  died  in  1657,  the  year  before  the  death  of  the  Protector. 

Ever  worsening  =  constantly  growing  worse — the  correct 
meaning — A.S.  wyrsian.  Milton  uses  icorsen  transitively  =  to 
make  worse.  It  is  a  pity  that  an  expressive  word  like  this  shoxild  be 
permitted  to  die;  it  still  occurs  (intransitively)  as  a  provincialism, 
and  has  been  used  by  Gladstone  and  others  in  imitation  of  Carlyle. 

'' Bastard  tertian  "^=  a  spurious,  not  genuine,  tertian. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  intermittent  fever, — quotidian,  in  which 
the  attacks  occur  every  24  hours,  in  the  morning;  tertian,  at  inter- 
vals of  48  hours,  at  midday;  and  quartan,  every  72  hours,  in  the 
evening.    Bastard  is  derived  from  bas^wjH^^  a  pack-saddle,  with 
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the  common  suflfix,  ard  (of.  cowcn-f/,  dotard).  Ague,  old  French 
agtie  i=aig It,  Liiit.  acuta. 

Strong^ly  laying  hold  on  Ood. — The  familiar  fervor  of 
some  of  the  Pnritim  writers  sounds  occasionally  almost  like  blas- 
phemy to  our  modem  ears.  Carlyle  entered  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  these  "  Old  Enf^hsh  Worthies,"  and  to  him  there  seemed  no 
irreverence  in  the  '*  authentic;  wrestlings  of  ancient  Human  Souls," 
— wxestUngs  as  of  Jacob  with  the  Angel.  The  extravagance  of  ro- 
mance has  caricatured  the  fervent  piety  of  the  Puritans,  repre- 
senting them  as  fanatical  and  ilUterate.  But  the  writings  of  such 
men  as  "  Owen,  Goodwin,  Sterry,"  Calamy,  and  Baxter  abundantly 
disprove  the  charge. 

Owen,  Rev.  John,  was  born  in  1C16,  matriculated  at  Queen's 
College,  ()xford,  at  the  very  early  age  of  twelve,  wrote  learnedly 
and  voluminously  on  many  subjects  of  controversy,  enjojted  the 
confidence  and  friendship  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  was  chosen  to 
preach  before  Parliament  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
— a  sermon  in  which  he  never  once  alluded  to  that  dread  event — • 
and  lived  to  thank  Charles  II.  for  his  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
He  died  in  168.3. 

Ooodivin,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  in  1600,  and  matriculated 
shortly  before  reaching  his  thirteenth  birthday,  at  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge.  He,  too,  was  an  able  controversialist  and  preacher. 
Died  1679. 

Autlicntic  'wrestling:^. — When  applied  to  a  literary  j^roduc- 
tion  there  is  a  decided  difference  in  meaning  between  authentic 
and  genuine ;  but  in  spite  of  Trench's  efforts  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  them,  these  words  continue  to  be  used  as  synonyms  in 
other  applications. — Autltentic  ^^  avOevriHo?,  avOevzf/S;  the  first 
syllable  is  imquesticmably  the  same  as  in  ax'ro?  =  self,  but  can  the 
apirate  0  be  accoimted  for  on  the  supjjosition  that  the  second  syll- 
able is  i  J'  r  -^^  sant  -^  asant,  a  present  participle  of  as  -—  to  be,  seeing 
that  neither  en.H  in  Lat.,  nor  coy  in  Gk.  was  aspirated, — and  further 
that  asant  would  naturally  become  a(s)ant  =  ant,  dropping  the  s 
between  two  vowels  in  accf)rdanco  with  a  well-known  law  ?  May 
it  not  be  evr,  the  stem  of  'if^m  :^=send  forth,  which  would  make 
avfj€vnji=^one  who  sends  forth  his  own  Avork? 

Transcendent. — Note  that  Carlyle  itaUcises  the  word,  thus 
showing  that  he  u.ses  it  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
philosophy,  viz.,  going  beyond  the  Umits  of  empiricism,  or  experi- 
ence; their  "Avishes"  went  beyond  what  their  experience  showed 
to  be  possible,  and  bo  they  were  "  hoping  to  prevail  with  the  Inex- 
orable." 

A  great  scene — the  exit—metaphors  taken  from  the  stage, 
of.  Shakespeare's  "  All  the  world 's  a  stage,"  etc.  "  They  have  their 
exits,''''  etc 
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He  died — a§  the  Brave  have  all  aone. — In  ilmstra,- 
tion  of  this  truth  take  the  death  of  Nelson  as  aescribed  by  his 
officers  ;  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  front  of  this  same  palace  of 
"UTiitehall,  where  the  Protector  now  lay  at  rest. 

Tliurloc — was  private  secretary  to  the  Protector,  and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  he  should  not  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  '•  sealed  paper."  The  welcome  accorded  to  Charles  II.,  the 
fact  that  his  most  inglorious  reign  was  allowed  to  close  in  com- 
parative peace,  and  the  indulgence  granted  by  his  subjects  to 
the  vices  of  their  "  Merry  Monarch  "  seemed  to  show  such  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  stringent  rule  of  Puritanism  that  it  ajjpears  to  be 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  question  of  appointing  Ohver's  suc- 
cessor was  the  "  matter  of  much  moment,"  etc.,  that  Carlyle  be- 
lieved it  to  be.  The  tnith  is  that  the  people  of  England  were  sick 
for  a  clange,  and  neither  Fleetwood  nor  Eichard  Cromwell  could 
have  long  jirevented  it. 

Dunbar  and  ^Vorcester.— "Where  were  these  places?  De- 
scribe the  Victories. 

To-morrow  i§  September  Third. — Note  the  faulty  con- 
struction. If  this  is  the  historic  present  tense,  the  same  tense 
should  have  been  used  throughout  the  paragraph. 

Annihilating  and  Judging  himself— coimting  himself  as 
nothing,  Lat.  ad  niliil. 

Consternation  and  astonishment  =  a  feeling  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  astounded,  or  stunned:  Lat.  con,  stenio  =^to 
overwhelm ;  in  aston  ish  the  -ish  is  of  recent  origin,  the  older  form 
being  astouy,  cf.  INIilton's  "pstonied  stood,"  A.S.  astiinia)i  =  to 
stun  completely, — cf.  French  etonner,  Low-Lat.  extonare. 

Hnslit,  poor  iveeping  Mary  !— hush!  husht!  hist!  whist! 
and  the  Hibemicism  whisht !  are  all  imitative  words  having  the  same 
meaning  of  enforcing  silence.  Mary  was  the  Protector's  third 
daughter,  and  was  married  to  Lord  Fauconberg. 

Croni^vell's  tvork§  have  done  and  are  still  doing! 
— It  looks  as  though  the  wish  were  father  to  this  thought,  and  that 
Carlyle  is  himself  only  too  conscious  that  his  hero's  works  havo 
not  done  all  that  might  be  desired  or  even  expected  of  them;  for 
our  author  immediately  plunges  into  an  hysterical  shriek  of  scold- 
ing that  increases  in  virulence  to  the  end.  That  the  Protector's 
mark  has  been  impressed  on  the  centuries  is  unquestionably  true ; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  true  that  Shakespeare's  aphorism  holds  good  of 
CromweU  as  of  other  men : — 

"  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. " 

Explain  the  allusions  in  "Revolutions  of  eighty-eight;"    "tyran- 
nous Star  Chambers; "  "  England's  Puritanism — soon  goes."    Note 
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the  intensity  of  Carlyle's  hatred  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
bad  taste  with  which  he  assails  forms  of  worship  that,  whether  they 
be  right  or  wrong,  are,  nevertheless,  held  in  respect  by  millions  of 
his  fellowmen.  Force  ia  his  demigod  and  is  one  of  his  attributes  ; 
of  politeness  he  hardly  understood  the  meaning. 

Men's  ears  are  not  now  §lit  otf,  &c. — probably  in 
allusion,  specially,  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Prynne,  author 
of  the  Histrioinastix. 

Oivl — A.  S.  ule;  of.  Lat.  nlula^  and  Sanskrit  nluka — cf.  also 
Hold. 

Two  centuries  of  Hypocrisis — explained  in  the  paren- 
thesis immediately  following.  Cf.  "  Two  centuries  of  Cant."'  The 
play  on  these  words  is  certainly  not  so  vulgar  and  coarse  as  his 
play  on  the  words  "  d  pos^er/o/-«,"  "  other  extremity."  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  logical  terms  ^'■apriorV  and  '■'■  a  posteriori^. 


EALPH  WALDO  EMERSON.— 1803-1882. 

Each  and  Alij.     Extract  LVm.,  page  282. 

Bioj^rapliical  Sketch. — Ealph  Wai-do  Emekson  was  born 
in  Boston  in  1803,  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in 
1821,  tried  the  clerical  profession  as  minister  of  the  Second  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Boston,  and  finally  settled  down  in  Concord  as 
a  Uterary  man  and  student  of  philosophy.  His  creed  was  a  kind 
of  mystic  Pantheism,  greatly  admired  by  the  Parisian  Transeend- 
entalists,  and  popular  with  a  very  lunited  circle  of  unpractical  op- 
timists among  his  own  countrymen.  The  nature  of  man  and  his 
relation  to  the  universe  formed  his  principal  study,  and  though 
he  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
he  has  at  least  tried  by  pen  and  voice  to  lift  men's  souls  above 
the  grovelling  cares  of  the  humdrum,  workaday  world.  He  has 
contributed  largely  to  re\'iews,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals, 
his  essays  being  marked  by  thoughtfulness  and  expressed  in  the 
smoothest  and  most  artistic  language.  As  a  platform  speaker  he 
took  a  very  high  rank,  often  succeeding  in  establisliing  that  mag- 
netic control  over  his  audience  usually  thought  to  be  the  special 
gift  of  the  bom  orator.  His  orations  were  always  carefully  pre- 
pared, pruned,  and  polished  in  the  highest  style  of  art;  but  by  a 
variety  of  rhetorical  devices  and  skilfully  concerted  theatrical 
effects,  he  frequently  obtained  for  his  most  artificial  utterances 
the  credit  of  being  altogether  unpremeditated  and  spontaneous. 
lo  1848  he  visited  England,  and  delivered  a  serieg  of  lectures  on 
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The  Mind  and  Manners  of  the  19th  Century,  followed  by  tlie 
Beries  on  Representative  Men,  in  1849.  In  conjnnction  with  Mr. 
Channing,  he  published  the  Memoir  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Mar- 
chioness d'Ossoli,  in  1852;  and  in  1856,  he  issued  his  English 
Traits,  the  result  of  his  travels  in  England  and  familiar  inter- 
course and  correspondence  with  Englishmen.  Besides  these  well 
known  works,  he  published  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1846,  and  essays 
and  treatises  innumerable  on  the  subjects  of  his  favorite  ctudies; 
died  in  1882. 


Each  and  All. — The  moral  of  the  jioem  is  contained  in  the 
last  line  of  the  opening  stanza  or  paragraph, — "  Nothing  is  fair  or 
good  alone."  The  doctrine  laid  do%vn  very  closely  resembles  that 
in  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man"  (see  p.  98,  H.  S.  Reader);  it  is  not 
likely  to  upset  any  existing  order  of  things,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  harmless  enough,  notwithstanding  that,  stated  as  it  is 
•here,  it  is  at  once  philosophically  and  poetically  untrue.  Associa- 
tion unquestionably  increases  both  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
objects;  but  he  is  a  shallow  philosopher,  and  sadly  wanting  in 
poetic  insight,  who  sees,  for  instance,  in  the  "  delicate  shells,' 
however  far  removed  from  their  siirroundings,  nothing  but  "  poor 
unsightly,  noisome  things,"  that  "  had  left  their  beauty  on  th« 
shore."  The  intention  is  to  show  that  beauty  does  not  at  all  exisl 
in  the  objects  themselves,  but  belongs  to  them  only  as  parts  oJ 
"  the  perfect  whole," — a  pantheistic  view,  that  would  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  bHnd  man's  taking  pleasure  in  the  music  of  the 
song  birds  that  he  cannot  see  with  their  surroundings  of  "  rivei 
and  sky."  The  sexton,  alludes  to  a  possibly  true  story  of  Na- 
poleon when  crossing  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his  sub- 
sequent triumphs  in  Italy.  I  thoug^ht,  etc.  Analyse  this  sen- 
tence, and  parse  "from  heaven."  £]nanicl,  Yx.  en  amaile,  or 
amel,  a  corrupt  form  of  esmail,  a  glass-like  coating,  here  '  mother 
of  pearl; '  cf.  smelt.  Noisome,  disagreeable;  same  root  as  annoy, 
formed  from  Lat.  in  odio,  cf.  Venetian  inodio;  not  connected  with 
noise,  nor  with  noxious,  A  g^entle  wife,  etc.  According  to 
Emerson's  view  it  would  appear  that  the  fairy  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  wife, — '  transcendental,'  biit  untrue.  Oround-pine, 
or  Lycopodium,  is  one  of  the  club-mosses,  a  trailing  evergreen, 
common  in  woods  and  other  shady  places.  Club- moss,  or  Lyco- 
podiacese,  is  the  name  of  the  family  of  Acrogens,  of  which  the 
ground-pine  is  a  species. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  LEVEE.— 1806-1872. 

Waterloo.     Eeom  Chables  0'Mat.i>ey.     Extract  LIX.,  p.  z84. 

Biosrapliical  Skeicli.— Charles  James  Lever  was  born 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1806,  and  was  educated  in  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  the  hero  of  more,  and  more  ludi- 
crous, adventures  that  he  ventured  afterwards  to  describe  in  the 
breezy  pages  of  his  most  popular  novel,  Charles  G'Malley.  From 
his  earliest  childhood  he  was  noted  for  his  skill  as  a  raconteur, 
and  for  his  fondness  for  a  good,  roistering,  hearty  frolic,  or  practi- 
cal joke,  as  free  from  malevolent  ill-nature  or  real  harm  as  they 
were  full  of  exuberant  fun,  and  sometimes  even  extravagant  hilarity. 
Choosing  the  medical  profession  he  varied  the  monotony  of  hosjjital 
practice  by  a  trip  to  Quebec,  as  physician  in  charge  of  an  emi- 
grant vessel,  somewhere  about  1827  or  1828;  and  on  landing,  he 
took  an  adventurous  journey  far  into  the  interior,  through  the 
forests  and  prairies,  was  actually  adopted  and  solemnly  initiated 
as  a  member  of  some  Indian  tribe,  from  whose  excessive  hosjDital- 
ity  he  only  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger.  In 
future  years  he  made  good  use  of  his  American  experiences  end 
adventures  in  Con  Cregan  and  Arthur  CLeary.  He  then  went 
to  Gottingen  to  finish  his  studies,  after  which  he  visited  Heidel- 
berg, Weimar,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  acquiring  a  taste  for  con- 
tinental life  and  manners  than  can  readily  be  traced  in  many  of 
his  works.  In  1832,  on  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Ireland,  he  was 
sent  at  the  government  expense  to  the  west,  and  later,  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where,  besides  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  afflicted 
peasantry,  he  acquired  much  of  the  material  afterwards  incorpor- 
ated into  Harry  Lorrequer,  the  Knight  of  Gwynne,  Charles 
CMalley,  and  Jack  Hinton.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  labors  as  a 
cholera  physician  he  went  to  Brussels;  where,  however,  he  did 
not  hold  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  embassy,  as  is  com- 
monly asserted.  Here  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  veteran  officers  of  Waterloo,  many  of 
whom  figure  jjrominently  in  the  pages  of  his  half-military,  half- 
national  fictions.  From  1842  to  1845  he  very  ably  filled  the  edi- 
torial chair  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  and  busied  him- 
self in  writing  Tom  Burke  of  Ours,  Tlie  CDonoghue,  and  the 
Knight  of  Gwynne.  Returning  to  the  continent  in  1845,  he  re- 
eided  successively  at  Carlsruhe,  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  described 
in  A  Daifs  Ride,  and  at  Florence,  till  1858,  when  the  late  Lord 
Derby  appointed  him  consul  at  Spezzia.  Here  he  wrote  many  of 
the  novels  dealing  mainly  with  the  oddities  of  Britoua  travelling 
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on  the  continent,  and  some  of  those  treating  of  miscellaneous  top- 
ics, social  and  political, — The  Daltons^  The  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
Davenport  Dunn,  etc.  In  politics,  Lever  began  as  a  mild  Con- 
servative, but  developed  into  a  pronounced  Tory  as  he  grew  older; 
his  Cornelius  CDowd  papers  in  Blackwood  deal  with  various  top- 
ics, but  are  chiefly  political,  and  of  course  strongly  Conservative. 
In  1867  he  was  transferred  to  Trieste,  where  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  his  wife  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  and  by  the  complete  breaking  down  of  his 
own  health  and  constitution,  which  had  never  been  strong  nor 
well  cared  for  :  died  1872. 


WATERLOO,  FROM  "  CHARLES  O'MALLEY." 

Charles  O'Malley  is  the  title,  derived  from  the  hero  of  one  of 
Lever's  most  popular  romances;  but  his  exploits  have  been  read 
and  laughed  over  by  so  many  thousands  of  readers,  there  is  no 
need  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  story.  Like  all  Lever's  early 
novels,  Charles  O'Malley  is  practically  without  plot  or  artistic 
coherence;  the  memory  of  the  author  was  filled  with  good  stories, 
laughable  adventures,  and  reminiscences  of  many  a  quaint  eccen- 
tric figure,  that  had  once  done  heroic  service  under  the  '  Iron 
Duke ; '  and  these  he  strings  together  with  total  disregard  of  chron- 
ology, artistic  combination,  or  consistent  plot.  He  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  careless  of  romancists,  and  so  negligent  of  the  mechanism  of 
art,  that  he  might  in  one  sense  at  least  be  fairly  classed  as  a  disci- 
ple of  the  Spontaneous  school.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  disre- 
gard of  the  technical  rules  of  the  noveUst,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the 
confident  prediction  of  the  critics,  that  his  works  are  doomed  to 
the  oblivion  of  an  early  grave : — it  is  hard  to  reahse  that  a  time 
should  ever  come  when  men,  capable  of  understanding  him,  will 
cease  to  take  an  interest  in  '  Micky  Free,'  any  more  than  they 
should  cease  to  value  other  types  of  special  kinds,  in  Sam  Weller 
or  in  Launcelot  Gobbo. 

Lord  Uxbrldge  had  fought  in  Flanders,  and  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  before  his  brilliant  exploits  during  the  three  days'  fight  at 
Waterloo  raised  him  to  the  rank  and  prestige  of  a  national  hero. 
On  the  17th,  while  the  British  army  was  changing  its  position,  the 
French  cavalry  had  the  temerity  to  follow  the  British  cavalry,  of 
which  lieutenant-general  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  was  in  command  ; 
the  result  was  disastrous  to  the  French  ;  Lord  Uxbridge  charged 
them  at  the  head  of  the  First  Life  Guards,  and  Hterally  rode  over 
them.  The  18th  added,  if  possible,  to  the  glory  of  the  17th  ;  the 
services  rendered  by  the  British  cavalry  are  fairly  described  in  the 
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extract;  but  at  the  close  of  that  terrible  day,  "The  Earl  of  Ux 
bridge,"  as  Wellington  mentions  in  his  report,  "  received  a  wouno 
by  almost  the  last  shot  fired,"  which  carried  off  one  of  his  legs,  and 
subjected  him  to  the  most  excruciating  neuralgic  pains  for  the 
remaining  thirty-nine  years  of  his  gallant,  glorious  life.  As  Mar- 
quis of  Anglesey,  he  served  twice  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, — 
precipitating  the  granting  of  Catholic  Emancipation  by  a  simple, 
soldierly  blunder  during  his  first  administration,  and  contributing 
to  the  downfall  of  the  Gray  ministry,  by  equal  simplicity  in  hia 
second  term.  In  the  funeral  procession  of  the  great  Iron  Duke, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1852,  Field  Marshal  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  then  a  grizzled  old  warrior  of  eighty-four,  carried  the 
Field  Marshal's  baton  of  the  deceased;  on  the  28th  of  April,  1854, 
he  surrendered  his  own  Field  Marshal's  baton  in  death,  at  the  good 
old  age  of  eighty-six.  Oroucliy,  it  is  alleged  by  French  writers, 
had  spent  the  previous  night  gambling  in  his  tent  at  Gembloux,  a 
viUage  some  twenty  miles  off,  and  wa.s  consequently  so  late  in 
starting,  that  he  failed  to  join  the  main  body  in  time.  Biilo'w, 
commanding  the  Prussian  advance,  the  main  body  being  under 
Bliicher,  the  commander-in-chief.  Count  Lobau,  George  Mou- 
ton,  "  the  best  colonel  that  ever  commanded  a  French  regiment," 
according  to  Napoleon,  obtained  his  title  for  his  gallant  conduct  in 
beating  off  the  Austrians  at  the  island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Danube, 
a  few  miles  below  Vienna,  and  bringing  his  troops  across  the  river, 
to  fight  the  memorable  battle  of  Aspern,  in  1809;  he  was  wounded 
at  Waterloo,  and  taken  prisoner  to  England.  Fifteen  years  after- 
wards he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  succeeded  Lafay- 
ette as  commander  of  the  National  Guard  ;  he  died  a  peer  and 
marshaj  of  France  in  1839. 

Filzroy,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  was  crippled  by  a  musket 
ball  shattering  his  arm  early  in  the  engagement.  Tlic  Duke 
was  the  short  title  by  which  Field  Marshal  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  most  commonly  designated  by  his  officers  and 
men.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  1,  1769.  Family  influence 
sefiured  his  rapid  promotion  in  the  army  at  the  outset  of  his  car- 
eer, and  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1793,  at  the  early  age  of 
24;  he  then  served  in  the  Netherlands,  was  made  full  colonel  in 
1796,  and  served  with  great  distinction  in  India  against  Tippoo 
Saib  (Sahib),  and  the  Mahrattas.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1805  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  married  a  laughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Longford  in  1806,  entered  parliament  the  same  year,  and 
was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1807.  Shi  rtly  afterwards 
he  again  went  on  active  service,  against  the  Danes,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  Kioge  in   1803.     He  was  then  sent  to  the  Peninetjla, 
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where  He  defeated  Junot  at  Vimieira,  and  compelled  him  to  sign 
the  "  Convention  of  Cintra."  The  next  few  months  were  spent  in 
England,  but  in  April,  1809,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula  as 
.'ommander-in-chief.  Then  began  the  long  series  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted successes  against  tremendous  odds,  that  forms  the  most 
brilliant  chajster  in  the  world's  miUtary  history.  Space  will  only 
allow  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  these  exploits : — Passage  of  the 
Douro  and  defeat  of  Soult ;  defeat  of  Victor  and  Sebastiani  at  Tal- 
avera,  July  28th,  1809;  in  May,  1810,  two  \'ictories  at  Busaco,  and 
occupation  of  the  lines  at  Torres  Vedras  {Turres  Veteres) ;  de- 
feat of  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  July  21,  1812,  and  triumphant  en- 
try into  Madrid,  August  12,  1812;  defeat  of  King  Joseph  and 
Marshal  Jourdan  at  Vittoria,  January  21,  1813;  series  of  repulses 
of  Soult  at  the  Battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  invasion  of  France,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  Soult's  army  from  Toulouse,  November,  1813,  which 
closed  the  Peninsular  war,  and  precipitated  the  fall  of  Naj^oleon 
and  Soult's  submission  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  he  represented  England;  and,  on  Napoleon's  es- 
cape from  Elba,  in  March,  l8l5,  Wellington  proceeded  from 
Vienna  to  Brussels  as  commander-in-chief.  The  battles  of  Quatre- 
bras  and  Waterloo  comjjleted  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and 
worthily  cro^vned  the  mihtary  career  of  his  great  conqueror.  For 
the  next  three  years  he  filled  the  onerous  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Alhes'  Army  of  Occupation  of  the  frontier  fortresses 
of  France;  and  mainly  o^dng  to  his  firmness,  prudence,  and  gen- 
erosity, then  and  afterwards,  the  period  of  occupation  was  short- 
ened, the  confused  affairs  of  war- wasted  France  were  reduced  to 
order,  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe  was  so  well  secured  that  it 
remained  unbroken,  except  by  internal  dissensions,  for  a  period  of 
forty  years  after  the  crowning  triumjjh  of  Waterloo.  In  1828  he 
became  Prime  INIinister  of  England,  and  by  his  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, soldier-like  simplicity  and  directness,  he  did  more  in  a  few 
years  to  unravel  the  tangled  web  of  domestic  politics  than  would 
jwobal  ly  have  been  accomplished  in  half  a  century  of  chicanery  by 
the  soi  disant  'statesmen'  of  the  Empire.  On  September  18th, 
1852,  he  died  at  Walmer  Castle,  Kent,  the  gift  of  a  grateful  nation, 
and  was  buried  with  extraordinary  pomjj  and  ceremony  on  Nov. 
18th,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  beside  the  only  possible  rival  of  his 
fame,  England's  great  naval  hero,  the  gallant  Horatio  Nelson. 

p.  285.  Tuiiibriln;  a  rough  two- wheeled  cart,  or  half- wagon, 
a  dump  or  turn-cart;  a  name  originally  given  to  the  scold's  duck- 
ing-stool, tomber,  to  turn,  to  tumble — Houg;ouinoiit ;  nearly 
all  the  names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  extract,  whether  -villages 
or  mere  farm-houses,  may  be  found  on  any  good  map  of  Belgium, 
lying  within  a  few  miles'  radius  from  Waterloo,  about  ten  miles 
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from  BniRsels.  Xej  's  attack,  troops  marching  to  the  assaiilt  or 
attack;  what  figure?  Michel  Ney,  bom  at  Saarlouis,  1769,  aband- 
oned the  study  of  law  for  the  army,  which  he  entered  as  a  private 
hussar  in  1787.  By  an  intrepid  courage  ne^er  surpassed,  and  by 
a  sincere,  though  sometimes  mistaken,  love  for  his  country,  he  rose 
through  all  the  grades  of  service,  tUl  he  became  Duke  of  Elchingeu, 
Prince  de  la  Moskwa,  and  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  with  the 
yet  more  exalted  title  of  "  bravest  of  the  brave."  On  Napoleon's 
first  abdication  in  1814,  Ney  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  was  at  first  earnestly  opposed  to  the  return  from  Elba, 
honestly  believing  it  to  be  hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  France  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Besangon  to  check  the  march  of  the  invader, 
he  found  the  whole  country  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  demi- 
god, and  at  Lyons  the  diikes  of  Artois  and  Angoulemo  admitted 
the  fruitlessness  of  resistance;  Ney's  troops  shared  the  delirium  of 
the  hour  and  went  over  in  a  body,  and  he  himself,  whether  from  an 
absolute  change  in  his  belief  as  to  what  was  best  for  his  beloved 
country,  or  from  inabiUty  to  withstand  the  glamour  of  the  great 
leader  and  friend  who  had  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honor,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  army,  joined  the  invader,  fought  under 
his  banner  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  five  horses  shot  under  him, 
and  his  cloak  and  garments  riddled  with  bullets,  refused  to  fly 
from  France  and  fate  after  the  second  abdication,  and  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  shot  as  a  traitor — an  inglorious  end  to  a  glorious  career 
— on  the  7th  of  December,  1815.  Death  and  carnag;c ;  is 
this  tautology?  carnage,  Lat.  cai'o,  carnis,  raw  flesh.  ]?Iicliaiid 
must  not  be  confounded  with  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
aiithor  of  the  eloquent  Histoire  des  Croisades;  cuira§sier§, 
soldiers  protected  by  the  cuiixtss,  or  body-armor,  originally  made 
of  leatheP,  Lat.  corium,  Fr.  cuir.  Clicvaux-de-friiic,  plural  of 
cheval-de-frise,  called  also  turnjnke  and  tourniquet;  beams  of 
wood  penetrated  transversely  by  six-foot  iron  rods  or  wooden  spikes 
pointed  with  iron,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  the  expression 
literally  means  '  horses  of  Friesland'  (in  the  Netherlands),  either 
from  their  bristling  roughness,  or  because  they  were  employed  iu 
lieu  of  cavalry  as  a  protection  to  the  infantry:  the  Germans  give 
the  same  contrivance  the  name  Spanischer  reiter.  91  i  trail  I c, 
grape  shot;  the  modern  viitrailleuse  was  not  then  iu  use,  with  its 
leaden  hail  of  635  balls  per  minute,  and  its  deadly  precision  of  96 
effective  shots  La  every  hundred  fired. 

p.  287.  As  the  tali  corn  i>eiid$i,  &c.  What  figure?  Note 
that  '  corn'  does  not  mean  '  maize  '  with  English  readers;  it  stands 
for  '  grain '  in  general ;  especially  '  oats,'  for  which  it  is  a  synonym 
iu  Ireland.  The  brilliant  charge  described  here  really  took  place 
on  the  previous  day,  the  17th;  see  uot/e  on  "  Lord  Uxbridge," 
abr.  re. 
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p.  288,  An  eloquent  writer  ;  Sir  Arcliibald  Allison  (1792- 
1867),  whose  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  his  History 
of  Europe,  deserves  to  be  carefully  read,  side  by  side  with  Victor 
Hugo's  eloquent  description  in  Les  Miserables.  Dcployingr^ 
opening  out;  Fr.  deployer,  de  and  player  =  plier,  Lat.  plicare. 
Austcrlitz,  <fec.  Define  the  position  of  these  places  accurately; 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  the  battles. 

p.  289,  Pivoting:,  <fec.,  i.e.,  makiag  Planchenoit  the  centre,  or 
pivot,  round  which  the  troops  wheeled  into  their  new  position. 
IVapoieon  Buonaparte,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est, of  the  military  and  administrative  geniuses  the  world  has  yet 
seen,  was  born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  in  August,  1769,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  military  schools  of  Brienne  and  Paris.  In  1792  he 
was  driven  out  of  Corsica  by  Paoli,  and  retired  to  Marseilles  in 
poverty  and  obscurity;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  employed 
by  the  government  against  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  against 
Toulon,  where  he  gave  the  first  clear  indications  of  his  military 
skill  and  capacity  as  an  organizer.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  brigadier-general,  but  was  debarred  from  active  duty  by  the 
jealous  suspicions  of  the  Directory,  and  seriously  contemplated 
offering  his  services  to  the  Grand  Seignior  and  withdrawing  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  the  East.  The  revolt  of  the  Sections,  how- 
ever, comjjelled  the  Directory,  in  1795,  to  employ  the  clever  young 
general  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  and  the 
National  Guard ;  showers  of  grape  shot  strewed  the  streets  of  Paris 
with  thousands  of  corpses ;  the  Convention  was  saved,  and  Napoleon 
appointed  second  in  command,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Barras, 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior.  Shortly  afterwards  he  mar- 
ried Josephine  Beauharnois,  and  through  her  farmly  influence  ob- 
tained, in  1796,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  for  the 
last  four  years  had  lain  inactive  on  the  slopes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  and  was  now  utterly  disorganized  and  hterally  suffering  from 
want.  In  a  year  and  a-half  the  "  Little  Corporal"  had,  in  a  score 
of  battles,  defeated  or  destroyed  five  armies,  each  greater  than  his 
own,  and  had  brUhantly  closed  the  Italian  Camjjaign  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formo.  To  get  rid  of  their  dangerous  rival,  the  Di- 
rectory appointed  him,  in  1798,  to  command  the  expedition 
against  Egypt,  where  he  took  Alexandria,  won  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  soon  became  master  of  the  country,  notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
or  Bay  of  Aboukir.  Crossing  the  desert  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
in  February,  1799,  he  reduced  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  where,  by  his 
orders,  fourteen  hundred  prisoners  were  assassinated  in  cold  blood, 
on  an  unproved  charge  of  having  violated  a  former  parole.  Fail- 
ing to  reduce  Acre,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  defeated  and  almost 
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annihilated  an  army  of  20,000  Janissaries  at  Aboiikir,  and  leaving 
Kleber  in  (.'ommand  of  the  French  forces  in  Egypt,  he  returned 
secretly  to  France,  where,  on  Nov.  9th,  1799  (the  famous  18th 
Bmmaire,  year  8  of  the  EepubUc),  he  overthrew  the  Directory, 
and  was  made  First  Consul.  The  following  year  he  gained  the 
decisive  batttle  of  Marengo,  and,  Moreau  having  beaten  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Hohenlinden,  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  signed  with 
Austria  in  1801,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  with  England  in  the 
following  year  brought  the  second  war  of  the  French  Revohition 
to  a  close.  Napoleon  was  now  made  consul  for  life,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  to  regulate  the  internal 
affairs  of  France;  he  reformed  the  whole  civil  administration  of 
the  country ;  pacified  la  Vendee;  recalled  the  emigres,  or  exiled" 
nobles;  re-opened  the  churches,  restored  the  priests,  and  con- 
cluded a  new  Concordat  with  the  Pope;  created  the  Legion  cChon- 
neur;  established  the  National  Bank  of  France;  employed  the 
ablest  jurors  in  the  country  to  draw  up  the  justly  celebrated  Code 
Napoleon ;  and  in  1804  he  crowned  himself  and  Josephine  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  France,  declining  to  accept  coronation  from  his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  had  gone  purposely  from  Eome  to 
Paris  to  officiate  at  the  ceremony.  In  the  same  way  he,  six  months 
later  ,crowned  himself  King  of  Italy  at  Milan.  Hostilities  in  the 
meantime  again  broke  out;  Napoleon  forced  30,000  Austrians  to 
capitulate  at  Ulm,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  very  day  before  the  loss  of 
his  fleet  at  Trafalgar;  he  soon  afterwards  took  Vienna,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  combined  Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  thus 
forcing  the  Austrians  to  agreee  to  a  separate  peace  and  the  Rus- 
sians to  retreat  to  their  own  territory.  Prussia's  power  was  crip- 
pled at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  and  the  victories  of  Eylau  and  Fried- 
land,  in  February  and  July,  1807,  were  followed  by  tlie  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  which  was  virtually  a  division  of  Europe  between  Najioleon 
and  Alexander  of  Russia.  But  the  long  series  of  disasters  in  the 
Peninsula,  which  cost  France  400,000  men,  the  Ul-stfirred  invasion 
of  Russia,  which  cost  perhaps  as  many,  and  the  decisive  battle  of 
Leipsic,  where  in  three  days  the  French  lost  50,000  on  the  field, 
proved  the  death  blows  to  his  career.  He  abdicated  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1814,  and  retired  to  the  little  island  of  Elba;  the  following 
year  he  returned,  was  utterly  defeated  at  Waterloo,  June  18th, 
1815,  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Paris,  and  abdicated  on  June 
22nd,  'one  hundred  days'  after  leaving  Elba.  Proceeding  then 
to  Rochefort  he  went  on  board  a  British  man-of-war,  the  Bellero- 
phon,  and  surrendered  himself,  possibly  in  the  hope  of  being 
allowed  an  asylum  on  British  soil.  But  the  recollection  of  hia 
treacherous  return  from  Elba,  coupled  with  innumerable  acts  of 
perfidy  throughout  his  blood-stained  career,  convinced  the  English 
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and  their  allies  that  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind  could  only 
be  secured  by  his  close  confinement,  and  the  lone  island  of  St. 
Helena  was  chosen  for  his  prison.  There,  for  six  weary  years,  he 
suffered  the  retributive  justice  of  ignominy  and  cruelty  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  vainly  trying  to  alleviate  his  lot  by 
composing  his  Memoires  and  Camjmignes,  and  eating  out  his  heart 
in  fruitless  regrets  for  the  frustration  of  his  plans,  but  untroubled 
by  remorse  for  all  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed,  and  undisturbed 
by  the  blood-covered  ghosts  of  the  due  d'Eughien  and  the  four- 
teen hundred  prisoners  of  war  he  had  assassinated.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1821,  while  a  furious  storm  of  vrind  and  rain  was 
raging,  in  which  his  excited  fancy  heard  for  the  last  tmie  the  rush 
•and  roar  of  the  battle  in  which  his  soul  dehghted.  His  remains 
were  removed  from  St.  Helena  in  1841,  and  transferred  to  Paris, 
where  they  now  He  luider  the  dome  of  the  Invahdes,  surrounded 
by  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  brave  comjjanions-in-arms  who  had 
gallantly  offered  up  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  his  in- 
satiable ambition.    • 

"  J\i;ilil  or  Bliiclier."  That  he  should  have  expressed  the 
hope  of  Blucher's  arrival  at  all  shows  how  well  '  the  Duke '  im- 
derstood  the  characters  of  his  generals,  for  the  Prussians  had  been 
defeated  at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  nothing  but  the  impetuous 
courage  and  rapidity  of  movement  from  which  Bliicher  gained  the 
soubriquet  of  '  Marshal  Vorwarts,'  coixld  have  repaired  that  disas- 
ter in  time  to  enable  the  Prussian  contingent  to  reach  the  ground 
early  enough  to  determine  the  issue  of  Waterloo.  At  the  close 
of  the  battle  old  '  Vorwarts  '  (who  was  then  73  years  old),  pursued 
the  flying  Frenchmen  through  the  night,  and  marched  on  to  Paris, 
where  his  early  arrival  contributed  greatly  to  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  Bourbons.  For  his  services  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wahl- 
stadt;  died  1819. 

p.  291.  Under  an  over^vlielniing;,  under  cover  of,  pro- 
tected by,  not  'exposed  to.'  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  tlieai !  " 
Wellington  repeatedly  declared  that  he  never  uttered  such  non- 
sense; the  phrase  was  invented  in  some  early  description  of  the 
battle,  and  has  continued  to  hve  in  history  in  spite  of  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  the  whole  story.  Note  how  the  rapidity  of  movement 
is  imitated  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  the  effect  made  more  vivid 
by  the  employment  of  the  historic  present  tense. 

p.  293.  Cry  of  defiance. — This  is  given  by  French  histor- 
ians, who  allege  that  Cambronne  called  out  "  la  gardemeurt,  mais 
ne  se  rend  pas;  "  Victor  Hugo,  especially,  glorifies  the  incident; 
but  the  phrase  was  invented  by  a  French  journalist  two  days ' 
after  the  battle.  Jerome,  ex-king  of  Westphaha,  and  youngest 
brother  of  Napoleon.     The  other  brothers  were : — Joseph,  king  of 
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Spain;  Louis,  king  of  Holland,  and  father  of  the  lato  Emperor, 
Napoleon  III.;  and  Lvciett,  ■who  refused  a  cro'svn,  because  the 
Emperor  attached  to  the  offer  a  condition  that  he  should  consent 
to  divorce  his  wife. 


Ro!«!ietti ;  see  Extract  Ixxv.  Quick,  living,  containing  a 
living  germ;  cf.  "  (/(uoA;  and  dead."  Lost  ami  won;  explain 
the  meaning. 


EDWARD  BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON.— 1805-1873. 
The  Dn'ER.     Translated  from  ScHrLLER,     Extract  LX.,  p.  294. 

Bios;rH|»liioal  $)kcloli. — Edward  BuiiWER  Lytton,  Bauon 
Lytton,  was  bom  in  1805,  at  Heydon  Hall,  Norfolk,  his  father 
being  a  scion  of  the  Buhver  family,  and  his  mother,  of  the  family 
of  Lytton,  of  Knebsworth,  Hertfordshire,  from  whom  her  son  in- 
herited the  Knebsworth  estates  on  condition  of  taking  her  family 
name  in  conjunction  with  his  own.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  chancellor's  prize  for  his  poem 
on  Sculpture,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  university  course,  after 
a  tour  in  France,  ho  wrote  his  first  novel,  Falkland,  and  settled 
down  to  a  literary  career.  Pelhnm,  Tlie  Disowned,  Deverenx,  and 
Paul  Clifford,  followed  regularly,  one  in  each  year,  and  firmly 
established  him  among  the  best  and  most  popular  of  English  nov- 
elists. He  has  been  an  indefatigable  writer;  more  than  a  score  of 
elaborate,  well-sustained  novels,  besides  several  volumes  of  suc- 
cessful dramas  and  poems,  original  and  translated,  bear  witness  to 
his  industry;  and  the  reproduction  and  translation  of  his  books 
into  several  European  languages  testify  to  the  artistic  excellence 
of  his  work.  In  1831  he  entered  parliament  as  a  Whig,  and  wrote 
a  strong  political  pamphlet.  The  Crisis,  in  1835,  in  the  interests  of 
his  party,  by  whom  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1838,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  literary  merits.  About  18-15  he  joined  the  Conserva- 
tive party;  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies:  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1860.  as  Baron  lytton;  died  1873. 

Schiller,  Johan  Christoph  Friedrich,  was  born  in  1759,  at  Mar- 
bach,  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  studied  first  for  the  clerical,  and  after- 
wards for  the  medical  profession,  but  abandoned  both  for  literature. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  he  produced  a  somewhat  sensational 
drama,  The  Robbers,  which  at  once  became  popular,  and  raised 
him  to  a  high  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  Removing  to  Wei- 
mar, he  became  intimately  ac(juainted  with  the  great  Goethe,  and 
with  Herder,  Wieland,  and  others;  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
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professorship  of  philosophy  at  Jena.  The  Thirty  Years''  War  ia 
a  standard  authority;  but  Schiller's  chief  fame  rests  on  his  spirited 
ballads,  and  his  tragedies, — Wallenstein,  Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of 
Arc,  William  Tell — and  an  epic  poem,  Moses,  far  above  the  aver- 
age in  interest  and  treatment.     He  died  in  1805. 


THE  DIVER. 

This  is  one  of  Schiller's  bert  and  best  known  ballads;  and  Lyt- 
ton's  translation  reproduces  admirably  the  spirit  and  dash  as  well 
as  the  vivid  word-painting  of  the  original.  The  ballad  is  founded 
on  an  incident  related  as  historical,  but  is  highly  embellished,  and 
thus  raised  above  the  commonplace  by  the  genius  of  the  German 
poet.  The  Diver  was  one  Nicholas,  whose  soubriquet,  "  The  Fish," 
bears  testimony  to  his  repiitation ;  and  he  was  drowned  in  trying  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  the  Charybdis  whirlpool  for  Frederick, 
king  of  Naples.     Classify  the  metre,  and  scan  the  first  stanza. 

St.  1.  ClisirybdiK  (Gk.  ;<:a'oi3,to  yawn,  and  poifideoo,  to  whirl), 
a  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  oppo- 
site the  rocks  of  Scylla,  on  the  Italian  shore.  The  ancient  poets 
assigned  these  names  a  personal  existence  as  sea  monsters  ;  and 
also  deduced  a  well-known  proverb  from  the  exaggerated  dangers 
of  the  channel  between  them.  Ooblet,  a  diminutive  of  cup, 
Lat.  cupa,  a  cask.  Oiicrdon,  Low  Lat.  wider  donum,  com- 
pounded of  Old  High  German  tcider=  hack  and  Lat.  donum  = 
gift:  the  prefix  tcith  is  connected  -with  the  word  ivider,  in  such 
words  as  zwiY/istand,  wiY/idraw,  u'tthholdi;  cf.  ividdersins,  m  H.  S. 
Reader,  p.  186.    Kiqg^,  Frederick  of  Naples;  see  introductory  note. 

st.  2.  Verge,  edge,  border.  ITIaelsirotn,  a  whirlpool  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  caused  by  the  meeting  of  cross  tides,  as  is  liie 
Charybdis.  What  is  the  distinction  between  metonymy  and  anto- 
noniasia?  What  other  figures  occur  in  the  stanza?  To  go  ;  ana- 
lyse and  parse. 

st.  3.  ]Ve\  er  a  ivislit,  not  a  being,  A.  S.  tviht,  cf.  a  lohit. 

st.  4.  IJnfearing,  note  the  archaisms  (old  forms)  in  the  extract; 
quite  admissible,  even  ornamental,  in  a  ballad,  but  to  be  eschewed 
in  modern  styles.  DofDiig,  a  very  old  word  =  do  off,  i.  e.,  fasten 
off  =  unfasten,  unclasp ;  cf .  don  =  do  on,  dup  ==  do  up :  to  do  up 
a  parcel  is  to  fasten  it  up. 

st.  5.  Marge,  margin,  edge  of  the  cliff ;  Fr.  marge,  Lat.  margo; 
cf.  march,  a  boundary,  still  retained  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  a 
march  drain,  or  march  fence;  also  cf.  mark,  which  is  a  doublet  of 
march.  Note  the  alliteration  in  this  stanza.  Devours  the  wave ; 
any  one  who  has  run  the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  thoroughly.     Analyse  the  stanza. 
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Bt.  6.  The  rhythm  of  this  stanza  very  forcibly  recalls  Southey's 
Waterfall  of  Lodore.  Welkin,  A.  S.  wolcnu  ^=  clouds,  sky;  of. 
Ger.  wolke,  cloud. 

st.  7.  Abyss,  a  bottomless  gulf;  Gr.  a,  privative,  and  /3vd66i, 
depth,  i.  e.,  unfathomable.  Poe's  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom  will 
recur  to  the  memory  of  any  one  who  has  read  it. 

et.  8.  Giant — mouth,  the  "  yawning  abyss  "  of  the  preceding 
stanza. 

St.  9.  Save  ;  parse  this  word  in  the  1st  and  3rd  hues  of  the  stanza. 
Fell ;  A.  S.fel,  fierce.     Fare  llicc  well  ;  criticise  the  grammar. 

st.  10.  Some  editions  print  this  stanza,  and  the  first  four  lines  of 
the  next,  in  quotation  marks,  to  indicate  that  these  are  the  muttered 
thoughts  of  the  anxious  spectators.  Ood  wol  I  knows,  3rd  sing. 
of  '  wit,'  A.S.  witan;  were  vained  would  be  estimated.  Howl ; 
cf.  Lat.  uhilo,  Gk.  iXeXsC. 

st.  11.  Keel — must;  parse  these  words ;  explain  the  last  line. 

et.  12.  Cf.  stanzas  6  and  5.  Repetition  is  common  in  Homer  and 
all  ballads. 

st.  13.  Cygnet,  a  young  swan.  Skeat  gives  Lat.  cecinus, 
though  Old  Fr.  cisne,  as  the  derivation,  instead  of  the  more  obvious 
cygnus,  Gk.  xvnyoi.  Stalwart,  ht.  good  at  steaUng,  hence, 
'strong,'  'brave;'  A.  S.stelan;  for  a  j^arallel  to  the  morality  which 
regarded  abUity  to  steal  as  a  kind  of  moral  excellence,  we  have  to 
go  back  to  the  old  Spartan  simplicity. 

st.  14.  Heavenly  is  a  dissyllaiale.  The  brave,  note  the 
frequency  of  the  use  of  adjectives  as  substantives,  common  in  Ger- 
man, and  in  ballads. 

st.  15.  His  daug^hter ;  this  incident  and  all  that  follows  is 
purely  imaginary.  The  real  Diver  was  of  course  drowned  at  the 
first  attempt. 

st.  16.  Way  the  horror,  &c.,  the  idea  is  that  any  future  attempt 
to  penetrate  such  mysteries  would  be  a  tempting  of  Providence. 

st.  17.  jUad  element ;  water  was  one  of  the  '  four  elements' 
of  the  ancients. 

st.  18.  Analyse  the  last  two  lines.     Explain  the  force  of  "far." 

St.  19.  Salamander,  a  batrachian  reptile,  able  to  live  in  fire, 
according  to  an  old  fable. 

St.  20.  Fashionlcss  forms;  what  two  figures?  Hammer- 
fish,  or  hammer-head,  a  kind  of  shark,  with  eyes  fixed  on  projec- 
tions from  the  sides  of  the  head.  Hyena,  why  is  the  shark  so 
called? 

st.  21.  Goblins  ;  weird  beings  of  the  other  world  ;  Fr.  gobelin. 
Low  Lat.  gobelimis,  cobalus,  Gr.  x6/3a\o?.  The  word  'cobalt'  is 
derived  in  the  same  way,  from  the  idea  of  gobhus,  or  mischievous 
sprites  inhabiting  the  mines  in  Germany. 
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Bt.  22.  It  sa^v,  the  polypus.  For  a  vivid  description  of  the  ter- 
rible devil-fish,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Toilers  of  the  Sea. 

st.  23.  Inncrnio§t ;  accouut  for  this  form. 

st.  24.  Rest,  remain,  Fr.  re.sfer;  what  is  its  present  meaning  ? 
SIsikc,  to  quench,  extinguish;  a  Scand.  root;  cf.  slack. 

st.  25.  The  brutahty  would  have  been  less  uiikiugly,  had  he 
thrown  his  ring.  But,  parse  this  word,  and  analyse  the  last  four 
lines. 

st.  26.  And  licnvcn,  <fec.  This  line  apparently  means  that  "it 
thundered  in  space,"  though  "  the  space  "  is  harsh  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  idea  in  Schiller's  original,  which  represents  the  soul  of  the 
youth  as  being  moved  by  a  heavenly  force,  explained  in  the  suc- 
ceeding lines. 

st.  27.  Fond  eyes;  whose?  The  pathos  would  have  been 
increased  by  a  direct  mention  of  the  maiden,  as  it  runs  in  the  ori 
ginaL 
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The  Plague  of  Locusts.  From  Callista,  Extract  LXI.,  page  299. 

Bio^rapliical  Sketch. —  John  Henry  Newman  was  bom 
in  London,  1801,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
with  distinction  in  1820,  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
in  1852,  and  subsequently  Vice-Principal  of  Alban  Hall.  Dr. 
Pusey,  Newman,  and  Keble  were  the  leaders  of  that  doctrinal  and 
ritual  re\'ival  in  the  Church  of  England,  variously  known  as  the 
Oxford  movement,  the  Tractarian  movement,  High  Churchism,  and 
Puseyism;  but  none  of  the  leaders  went  so  far  in  their  desire  to 
restore  the  practices  and  jirinciples  of  Apostolic  and  Historical 
Churchism  as  did  Dr.  Newman.  His  disposition  is  unconsciously 
betrayed  in  that  undying  bequest  to  Christianity,  the  beautiful 
hymn.  Lead  Kindly  Light;  "  one  step  "  was  all  that  he  could  take 
at  a  time,  for  a  strangely  short-sighted  incapacity  for  seeing  into 
the  remote  consequences  of  any  act  was  the  principal  defect  in  a 
character  of  marvellous  sweetness,  purity,  humility,  and  truthful- 
ness. In  1842  he  resigned  all  his  emoluments  at  Oxford,  and 
founded  an  ascetic  community  at  Littlemore;  and  in  1845  he  took 
the  last  '  one  step '  by  formally  joining  the  Church  of  Kome.  On 
the  estabhshmeut  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  about 
1852,  he  received  the  appointment  of  rector,  or  principal ;  which  he 
filled  with  credit  and  jirofit  to  the  institution  for  several  yeara, 
when  he  resigned  and  removed  to  the  continent.  In  1879  hia 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  conferred  on  Dr.  Newman  the  Cardinal's 
hat,  which  it  is  understood  he  might  have  had  years  before  but  for 
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his  exceeding  modesty  and  naturally  shrinking,  retiring  disposi- 
tion. In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the  Oxford  Tracts,  tha 
last  of  which,  No.  90,  was  from  his  pen,  he  has  written  three- 
novels,  and  several  works  of  a  polemical  character,  equally  marked 
by  proft)und,  if  not  subtle,  scholarship,  and  a  deep  spirit  of 
Christian  meekness  and  devotion. 


The  Plastic  of  IjOOUSt<i  has  been  well  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Thomson  in  The  Land  and  The  Book,  by  Poole  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  by  Lane,  Tristram,  Holland, 
and  other  travellers;  but  Dr.  Newman's  picture,  though  mainly 
drawn  from  books,  is  not  surjjassed  for  vivid  realism  and  intensity 
by  any  that  has  yet  been  given.  IVig^litfy  damps,  or  dews,  are 
very  heavy  in  all  warm  climates,  wherever  there  is  enough  water 
to  supply  the  necessary  moisture  to  the  air  by  ovajjoration. 

p.  300.  ]Viiiiicroii!!>  ill  ils  species;  there  are  ten  different 
names  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  applied  to  these  insects,  and  all  travel- 
lers are  agreed  on  the  great  varieties  of  sjsecies,  yellow,  bhte,  grey, 
brown,  and  black,  to  be  met  with  in  the  districts  subject  to  their 
invasions.  Sacred  acc'oiiiit,  "they  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened."  Exod.,  x.,  14.  See 
also,  for  a  graphic  description,  Joel,  ii.,  3-10.  Curious,  inquisi- 
tive, prying, — its  original  meaning. 

p.  301.  Harpies,  see  Index.  Sicca,  Veneria,  a  Eoman  col- 
ony on  ;i  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagradas,  near  the  modern 
Kaff,  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  took  its  name  from  the  worship 
of  Venus.     The  scene  is  laid  in  the  third  century. 

p.  302.  YeiioAV-coiore*!  siio-\v  is  the  image  suggested  to 
scores  of  travellers  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  witness 
the  plague.  Or  raliier  pail  ;  why  "rather  ^)a//?  "  Wheal, 
or  weal,  or  wale,  A.S.  w(dn,  the  mark  of  a  blow,  or  stripe.  __, 

p.  303.  African  '%vlieat  is  described  by  Silius  Italicus  as 
yielding  an  hundred-fold;  it  was  a  staple  article  of  trade  with  Rome. 

p.  304.  jWciides,  in  the  Delta,  was  noted  for  its  ointment,  and 
for  its  worship  of  Pan,  or  Mendes,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived. 
Iiiipiiivia;  the  impluvium  was  the  opening  in  the  roof,  or  ceil- 
ing, of  the  atrium,  or  main  hall,  so  called  because  the  roof  slojDcd 
towards  it  and  so  fonducted  the  rain  to  the  compbivium,  or  tank, 
or  reservoir,  in  the  pavement  of  the  court-yard;  others  say  that 
the  tank  was  the  imjtlnvinm.  Xysti  were  either  broad  open 
walks  in  a  garden,  or  broad  covered  galleries  or  walks  for  atliletio 
practice  in  winter.  Tesseilale«i,  laid  out  in  regular  squares, 
Lat.  tessella,  dim.  of  tessera,  a  four-sided  figure,  Gk.  reodapa,  four. 

p.  30-'^.  Maws,  A.S.  maga,  the  stomach  of  one  of  the  lower 
animals. 
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WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.— 1811-1863. 

The  Cane-bottom'd  Chair,  and  The  EECONcrLiiTioN, 
Extracts  LXII.,  LXm.,  pages  306,  308. 

Biographical  Sketch  — Names  are  sometimes  misnomers, 
"nd  this  was  to  some  extent  true  of  Wm.  Makepeace  Thackekay. 
for  he  considered  it  his  duty,  and  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure, 
to  7nake  war  on  the  shams,  foibles,  and  foUies  of  the  Enghshman 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  in  Calcutta,  in  1811, 
where  his  father,  a  civil  servant  of  the  then  existing  East  India 
Company,  was  accumulating  an  ample  fortime,  which  he  shortly 
afterwards  bequeathed  to  his  little  son.  It  has  ever  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Anglo-Indians  to  send  their  children  home  to  the  "  old 
country"  in  order  to  guard  them  against  the  effects  of  the  fatal 
climate  of  Hindiistan  ;  and  accordingly  the  child  was  sent  home 
while  yet  little  more  than  an  infant.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  (a  school  that  has  produced  many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant contributors  to  English  literature )  ;  and  at  the  usual  age  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, graduate  at  the  University  ;  and  though  we  know  little  more 
of  his  college  career  than  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  wrote  for 
his  University  organ,  TJie  Snob,  we  may  not  unfairly  conclude 
from  his  confessions  in  the  breezy  pages  of  his  Adventures  of 
Philip  that  he  belonged  to  the  extravagant  coterie,  and  sjjent  his 
money  as  easily  as  it  had  com«  to  mm.  At  all  events  he  seems 
to  have  found  the  Cambridge  atmosphere  either  uncongenial  or 
exjiensive  ;  for  he  left  it  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  the  Continent, 
considered  at  that  time  even  more  necessary  than  a  college  course 
for  the  completion  of  a  polite  education.  On  his  travels  his  money 
went  as  fast  as  at  Cambridge,  and  shortly  after  his  setting  out  we 
find  him  endeavoriag  to  retrieve  his  lost  patrimony  by  turning  his 
natural  talents  to  accoimt.  At  first  he  tried  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, for  which  he  had  some  talent  but  no  genius  ;  but  having 
failed,  in  183.5,  as  Dickens  teUs  us,  to  obtain  the  position  of  artistic 
illustrator  of  the  Pickicick  Papers,  he  determined  to  emulate  the 
example  of  their  author,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  literature. 

For  many  years  after  their  first  meeting  in  1835,  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  held  the  first  jjlaces,  if  they  did  not  appropriate  the 
honors,  in  the  ranks  of  English  novelists  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  former  that  he  on  all  occasions  ■noUingly  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  his  great  rival  in  the  delineation  of  such 
characters  as  ajDpealed  most  forcibly  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Dickens  was,  indeed,  the  missionary  of  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
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classes, -interpreting  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations  as  no  novelist  had  ever  done  before  him  ;  but 
Thackeray  was  no  less  the  exponent  of  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  upper  and  upper-middle  classes,  their  prejudices, 
their  fears,  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  modes  of  thought.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
human  nund,  and  educated  by  experience  into  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  general  hoUowness  of  Society,  he  was  well  qualified  to 
become  the  satirist  and  censor  of  his  age  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  has  in  general  tried  to  discharge  his  satirical 
function  fairly,  though  his  keen  sense  of  humor  and  his  conse- 
quent tendency  to  iudulge  in  burlesque  have  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  exaggerations  that  are  neither  merciful  nor  just.  In  his 
Memoirs  of  lictrry  Lyndon,  for  example,  he  has  given  a  type  of 
the  mere  fortime- hunting,  or  rather  /wurss-huntiug.  Irishman  of 
the  playwrights — a  character  as  untrue  to  life  as  is  the  ordinary 
comic  Irishman  of  the  ordinary  Irish  farce  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  cari- 
cature of  an  exaggerated  caricature.  He  knew  nothing,,  and  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  know  anything,  of  the  characters  of  those 
not  boni  within  the  sjjhere  or  within  the  influence  of  the  Upper 
Ten.  But  ^vithiu  this  limited  area  he  knew  everything  :  he  is 
equally  hajii^y  in  depicting  the  generous,  choleric,  simple-minded 
Colonel  Newcome  ;  the  frank,  foohsh,  stout-hearted  Philip  ;  and 
the  humorous  pomposity  of  the  servants'  hall.  The  gorgeous 
romances  of  Disraeli  are  utterly  misleading  as  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  aristocracy,  because  he  painted  them  as  he  imagined 
they  ought  tf>  l)e  ;  but  Thackeray's  keen  sense  of  humor  protected 
him  from  such  an  error,  and  he  has  painted  them  as  they  are, — 
or,  at  least,  as  he  beUeved  them  to  be. 

He  did  not  spring  into  notoriety  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
for  years  a  constant  contributor  to  The  Times,  to  Fraser\s  Magazine, 
and  other  periodicals  and  pajjers,  under  (or  over)  the  noms  de  plume 
of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  George  Fitznoodle,  Esq.,  Charles 
J.  Yellowplush,  &c.,  before  the  public  recognized  him  as  one  of 
our  great  liumorists  and  satirists.  But  though  he  rose  slowly  he 
rose  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading  public,  till  it  became 
a  subject  of  controversy  whether  Dickens  de])icted  the  humors  of 
low  life,  or  Thackeray  the  follies  of  high  life  with  the  greater 
tnithfulness. — In  1851  ho  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  (fre- 
quently repeated)  on  Tlte  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  afterwards  a  series  on  The  Four  Georges,  from 
which  he  derived  not  only  pecuniary  advantage  as  a  direct  result, 
but  no  slight  addition  to  his  growing  reputation  as  a  singularly 
clear,  judicious,  and  withal  kindly  critic  of  his  fellow-craftsmen  in 
the  literary  world.     In  addition  to  more  sustained  efforts  he,  as 
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"Oar  Fat  Contributor,"  wrote  many  fugitive  sketches,  witty  and 
humorous,  for  the  pages  of  Punch  from  its  foundation  in  1841  ; 
and  his  Roundabout  Papers  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  of  which 
he  was  editor  for  many  years,  used  to  be  looked  for  with  an 
avidity  only  to  be  compared  to  the  eagerness  of  the  pubhc  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Spectator  in  the  days  of  Addison.  He 
joined  the  legal  profession  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1848, — 
probably  in  deference  to  his  o\sti  opinion  that  every  man  ought 
to  have  a  profession,  and  in  some  distrust  as  to  whether  Litera- 
ture gave  him  the  right  to  say  that  he  already  had  a  profession  ; 
but  the  question  was  decided  by  the  success  of  his  Vanity  Fair 
(1847-1848),  the  pubHcation  of  which  greatly  enhanced  the  repu- 
tation already  gained  by  his  Paris  Sketch-Bool\  his  Irish  Sketch- 
Book,  and  his  Cornhill  to  Cairo.  His  later  publications  followed 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected  from  one  with  his  dolce-far-niente 
proclivities  ;  but  it  will  always  be  a  disputable  point  whether  any 
of  these,  and  if  any,  which  of  them,  has  added  to  the  fame  con- 
ferred tjpon  him  by  Vanity  Fair.  He  was  by  no  means  a  great 
original  thinker,  nor  was  he  gifted  with  the  dramatic  power  requi- 
site for  the  construction  of  a  carefully  devised  plot,  and  the  natural 
indolence  of  his  Anglo-Indian  origin  and  early  exemption  from 
the  necessity  to  work  always  prevented  him  from  making  any 
great  exercise  of  inventive  genius.  His  indolence  also  left  his 
work  more  slijjshod  and  unpoHshed  than  that  of  any  oth^r  great 
writer  of  his  day  ;  and  many  of  even  his  finest  passages  are 
marred  by  a  carelessness  that  may  be  fairly  caUed  slovenly.  Nor 
is  there  one  of  his  plots  that  does  not  fairly  lie  open  to  the  same 
charge  ;  the  stories  are  vapid  and  uninteresting,  the  incidents 
have  no  natural  seqiienee,  and  it  makes  httle  difference  at  what 
page  one  begins  or  ceases  to  read.  In  the  delineation  of  character, 
however  (within  the  range  already  indicated  ).  he  stands  unrivalled; 
his  characters,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  originals, — one  may  with- 
out difficulty  recognize  the  features  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and 
otters  of  the  portrait-gallery  of  the  older  humorists  in  Thackeray's 
heroes  ;  but  the  copy  is  in  many  cases  a  much  better  picture  than 
the  original.  The  earlier  humorists  painted  in  bolder,  coarser 
colors,  but  Thackeray  gave  a  more  siibtle  touch  to  the  portrait : 
there  is,  for  examjile,  nothing  in  the  work  of  these  early  humorists 
so  fine  as  that  scene  in  which  the  unjirincipled  adventiiress,  Becky 
Sharp,  is  represented  as  exulting  in  the  victory  of  her  outraged 
husband  over  the  graceless  scamp  for  whom  she  had  deserted 
him — an  unconscious  touch  of  nature  that  first  suggested  to  the 
author  the  idea  that  he  reaUy  had  the  genius  of  a  novelist.  Pen- 
dennis.  Henry  Esmond,  with  its  sequel  The  Virgitiians,  and  The 
NewQomes  share  the  first  honors  with  their  precursor,  Vanity  Fairy 
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and  it  is  doubtful  to  wliich  of  these  should  be  awarded  the  palm 
of  merit ;  they  have,  each  and  all,  the  same  defects  and  the  same 
excellences,  a  carelessness  of  composition  and  jjlot  in  marked  con- 
trast with  an  admirably  careful  portrayal  of  character.  Besides 
these  works  and  the  others  already  mentioned  Thackeray  wrote 
several  bnrles(iues  and  satirical  sketches  in  prose  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hixmorous  ballads  and  short  poems  in  imitation 
of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  the  lyrics  of  Berauger.  In  his  Peg  of 
Limavaddy  and  other  Irish  ballads  he  has  pretty  well  imitated 
the  jiugle  of  the  old  Irish  "  lilt,''  and  their  language  is  a  fair 
enough  imitation  of  the  "  brogue  "  to  deceive  the  average  English 
reader — but  they  have  neither  the  sweet  music,  the  metaphorical 
language,  nor  the  introspective  subtlety  of  the  original  ballad  ; 
while  their  flippancy  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  depth  of 
passionate  feeling  pervading  alike  all  Irish  music  and  all,  Irish 
song.  In  1855-1856  he  visited  America,  where  he  delivered  his 
series  of  lectures  with  marked  success.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  iato  Parliament,  in  1857, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
On  the  morning  before  Christmas,  1863,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed, — his  death  being  even  more  sudden  and  unexpected  than 
that  of  his  great  rival,  Dickens. 
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If  Thackeray  had  devoted  his  talents  for  versification  to  serious 
eubjects,  or  at  least  to  the  serious  treatment  of  such  subjects  as 
best  suited  him,  ho  might  have  produced  a  succession  of  didactic 
satires  equal  to  any  that  have  appeared  since  Pope's  Imitations 
of  Horace.  Many  of  his  fugitive  pieces  in  rhyme  show  a  mastery 
over  the  difficulties  of  metre,  and  a  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  in  strictly  measured  feet  and  lines  that  required  only 
the  aid  of  a  little  industry  to  give  to  the  world  some  well-con - 
eidered  poem  worthy  of  his  abilities ;  but  he  preferred  the  easier 
course  of  instructing*  his  fellowmen  through  the  channel  of  prose, 
and  his  poetical  effusions  are  rather  the  desultory  products  of  his 
momentary  fancies  than  the  results  of  any  serious  and  deliberate 
intention  to  etcel.  In  this  extract  note  how  pleasantly  he  con- 
trives to  secure  the  necessary  variety  of  application  of  his  simple, 
homely  lefrain;  and  how  skilfully  he  produces  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  f<-.e!iiig  of  pathetic  tenderness  not  commonly  excited  by 
a  eerio  i'Avry  Httle  fireside  ballad.     Describe  the  metre. 

8t.  1    Tb/.'  bars  of  the  open  grate  or  fire-place. 

St.  2.  <Vi7mney-potH  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape 
seen  'iroi  t/je  attic  of  any  Bohemian  of  London;  Gk.  xd/itvo?. 
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st.  4,  Prints,  pictures  ;  distinguish  between  these. 

St.  5.  Divan  is  a  Persian  and  Arab,  word,  divdn  =  an  assembly, 
tribunal,  council;  then  by  an  easy  transition,  a  council  chamber; 
and  finally,  a  seat.  Sofa,  Arab,  mffah,  Spinet,  see  Index;  so 
named  from  the  method  of  playing  by  striking  the  strings  with 
quills,  Lat.  spina. 

st.  6.  Mamelulte,  originally  a  Georgian  or  Circassian  'slave' 
in  Egypt;  they  were  employed  as  soldiers,  but  usurped  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country,  and  were  not  reduced  till  1811,  when 
Mohammed  Ali  massacred  the  greater  number  of  them. 

st.  7.  Fog,  thick  mist,  or  smoke.  L.atakie,  a  perfumed  Turk- 
ish tobacco,  manufactured  at  the  port  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  op- 
posite the  island  of  CyiJrus. 

St.  8.  Thee,  my— chair  ;  what  figure  of  speech  ? 

st.  9,  Bandy-legs'*!,  Fr.  bande,  past  part,  of  bander,  to  bend 
by  stringing,  as  a  bow;  not  from  hind  or  bend. 

st.  10.  Have  but  feeling  ;  parse  but;  criticise  its  position. 

st.  11.  She'd  a  scarf,  etc.  Note  the  zeugma,  leading  up  to 
the  metaphor. 

st.  13.  My  Fanny  I  see  ;  some  grammarian  with  more 
brains  than  intelligence  has  applied  the  term  '  hypotyposis  '  to 
this  figure;  it  is  commonly  called  'vision.' 
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The  extract  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  what  some  consider 
to  be  the  author's  finest  production ;  and  it  illustrates  as  fairly  as 
could  be  done  in  a  mere  extract  some  of  Thackeray's  peculiar 
excellences  and  sj^ecial  faults.  The  narrator  is  supposed  to  be 
Esmond  himself,  but  if  we  compare  Esmond's  reflections  and 
general  modes  of  thought  with  those  of  Thackeray  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Hiimorists  we  can  easily  see  that  the  hero  is  in  truth  a 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  relegated  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  author  has,  it  is  true,  caiight  the  "  manner  of 
speech"  of  his  predecessors  with  remarkable  exactness,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  was  too  keen  to  admit  of  his  committing  any 
serious  mistake  in  this  respect ;  but  he  was  at  once  too  indolent 
and  too  undramatic  to  represent  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
bygone  age  with  more  than  a  superficial  accuracy.  His  power  of 
discriminating  character  and  portraying  it  by  subtle  touches  was 
wonderful,  but  it  was  the  power  of  portraying  such  characters  as 
he  had  met  with  ;  hence  his  very  best  creations  are  rather  repro- 
ductions than  originals,  and  they  present  such  complex  features 
as  might  be  expected  in  characters  depicted  partly  from  observa- 
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tion  of  his  contemporaries  and  partly  from  historical  stiidv.  Ladj) 
Castle  wood  is  a  singularly  sweet  and  jnire  type  of  womanhood, 
but  a  very  slight  change  in  her  mode  of  dress  and  speech  would 
render  her  the  weU-bred  gentlewoman  of  any  age  ;  Frank  woidd 
stand  as  a  type  of  the  manly,  impidsive,  high-souled  boy,  whether 
wearing  an  Eton  collar  or  point  de  Venise;  and  one  has  nowhere 
to  seek  very  far  for  a  Mr.  Tui<Ju'r,  viith  "an  authoritative  voice," 
though  without  "  a  great  black  peri^sig."  Eead  carefully  the 
introductory  foot-note  to  the  extract  in  the  Eeader. 

Catlic<lral — Lat.  and  Gk.  Cathedra  =  i\  chair,  is  the  principal 
church  within  the  diocese,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  imd  is  so 
named  because  he  has  his  chair  or  throne  there.  Winchester 
Cathedral  alluded  to  here  was  one  of  the  eight  Cathedrals  of  the 
New  Foundation  re-established  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  monasteries  formerly  attached  tc  them. 

Dean  and  ^onic  «f  liis  clergy — Dean  was  originally  = 
one  set  over  ten  monks,  Lat.  decanus,  deeem;  the  dean  and  clergy 
of  the  Cathedral  tonstituted  "the  chapter,"  and  gradually  usurped 
to  themselves  the  power  over  the  Cathedral  originally  vested  in  the 
bishop.  Clergy.  Old  Fr.  clergie,  A.3.  clerc^a  priest,  clerk; 
Low  Lat.  ctericus,  Gk.  xXrjpiHoi  ==  clerical,  belonging  to  the  clergy, 
is  derived  from  xrA^po;  ==  a  lot,  portion, — ajjplied  to  the  priest- 
hood, because  "  the  Lord  is  their  inheritanoe."     Deut.  xviii.,  2. 

Ciioristers,  yonng  and  old — forming  a  separate  corpo- 
ration of  "lay  vicars"  in  many  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  maintained 
from  fimds  derived  from  special  estates  provided  for  this  purpose 
by  the  decent  piety  of  a  past  age. 

'Beside   the   dean — "WTiich  is  beside  or  besides  the  proper 
word  in  this  connection  ?     See  Ayer. 

Read  from  the  eagle  in— voice  and— periwig — The 
eagle  was  then  and  still  continues  to  be  a  favorite  design  for  the 
lectern,  or  reading-desk,  in  the  better  class  of  Anghean  churches. 
Note  the  effect  of  the  zeugma  ;  this  figure  is  frequently  used,  as 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  witty  juxtaposition  of  un- 
expected incongruities.  It  is  at  best  but  a  low  species  of  wit,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  which  would  be  intolerable.  Periirir/  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  of  peririy=-  Dutch  pernyk  :  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  peri  was  a  prefix  led  to  its  being  dropped,  whence  irig. 
Peruke  comes  from  Fr.  pei^niqne,  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as 
the  other. 

Point  de  Venise — Venetian  lace  has  been  superseded  by 
French  and  EngUsh  products. 

Vandyke — or  better  Vandyck,  Sir  Anthony,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  portrait-painters,  was  bom  at  Antwerp.  1599,  and  died 
in  London.  161i  •    His  first  master,  VanBalen,  had  studied  in  Italy, 
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where  he  Mmself  subsequently  became  the  disciple  of  Bubens, 
surpassing  even  his  great  master  in  the  nearness  of  his  approach 
to  the  deHcate  flesh-tints  of  their  common  ideal  of  perfection, 
Titian.  This  early  training  accounts  for  the  utter  absence  of 
Flemish  influence  from  his  works — the  greatest  of  which,  "  The 
Crucifision,"  pronounced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  be  "  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  in  the  world,"  is  as  truly  Itahan  as  any  of  the 
works  of  Titian.  He  was  knighted  and  pensioned  by  Charles  I., 
whose  favor  enabled  the  artist  to  realize  a  handsome  fortune  as 
the  most  popular  jjortrait-painter  of  his  age. 

]?Ioii8.  Kigaud's  portrait,  &c.^ — ^This  portrait  is  several 
times  alluded  to.  Rigaud  ajjpears  to  have  been  the  popular 
portrait-painter  of  the  day  at  Paris. 

l\ot  much  chance — no  small  tenderness — What  figure 
of  speech  ? 

Anthem — This  word  has  no  connection  with  the  root  of  riOrjjJt; 
it  is  a  doublet  of  antiplion,  a  later  introduction  of  the  same  mean- 
ing =  a  psalm  sung  responsively  by  the  choir,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  as  it  still  is  in  Cathedrals  and  College  Chapels  ; 
from  A.  S.  antefn,  which  is  «  mere  abbreviation  of  dvricpooya., 
dvri  and  cpoovr]. 

]9Ielanclioly — The  old  physicians  attributed  this  mental  con- 
dition to  the  presence  of  black  bile,  /.uAai  x^^V-  Were  they, 
after  aU,  so  very  far  astray  ?  A  similar  idea  has  given  us  hunior, 
distemper,  and  other  words  of  Like  character. 

As  that  dear  lady  beheld  him — Lady,  A.  S.  hldefdige, 
is  certainly  derived  from  hldf^loaf,  as  to  its  first  syllable,  and 
probably  from  A.  S.  dag  =  a  kneaded  lump,  dough,  as  to  the 
second  syllable, — so  that  its  original  meaning  ==  loaf-kneader. 
So  the  word  lord,  A.  S.  hide  ford,  is  certainly  from  hldf,  and  pro- 
bably from  tceard  =  keeper  (cf.  warden),  the  meaning  being 
loaf-keeper,  or  master. 

The  inner  chapel — the  portion  of  the  church  adjacent  to 
the  altar.  The  Lat.  cajjella  was  originally  used  to  indicate  the 
shrine  in  which  was  preserved  the  capjja  (cope)  of  St.  Martin, 
and  subsequently  for  any  sanctuary. 

Before  the  clergy  ^vere  fairly  gone — This  phrase 
shows  the  boy's  extreme  eagerness,  it  being  considered  a  rude 
%'iolation  of  propriety  for  any  of  the  congregation  to  leave  their 
seats  tin  the  officiating  clergy  had  retired.  Note  also  how  this 
eagerness  is  shown  by  the  jimible  of  moods  and  tenses  in  Frank's 
salutation.  ... 

So  that  he  might  see  again  once  more.— Criticise  this 
sentence.     Is  it  really  tautological  ?     Explain  "  so  that." 
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Tlie  quarrel  was  all  over.  —In  tliis  passage  note  particn- 
larlv  the  effect  of  the  chmax,  immediately  followed  by  the  ampli- 
fied" anti-cHmax — "sister,  mother,  goddess" — but  goddess  no  more, 
"for  he  knew  of  her  weaknesses;"  mother  no  more,  for  "by 
thought,  suffering,  experience,  he  was  older  now  than  she;"  sister 
no  more,  for  now  she  was  "more  fondly  cherished  as  leoman,''''  and 
they  no  longer  cared  to  look  upon  each  other  as  mere  brother  and 
sister.  No  man  could  write  luoro  purely,  sweetly,  and  tenderly 
than  Thackeray  when  the  mood  was  on  him  ;  pity  that  his  indo- 
lence so  cousta'ptlv  stf)oil  in  the  way  of  his  exertions! 

Bid  Beatrix  put  her  ribbons  on,  Ac.— Kibbons  were 
not  so  common  that  even  Beatrice  could  wear  them  constantly. 
The  word  is  the  Celtic  ribin,  and  has  no  connection  vnth  band ; 
hence  the  present  speUing  is  preferable  to  riband  or  ribband.  Maid 
of  honor — one  of  the  young  ladies  who  wait  upon  the  Queen,  as 
companions  and  att<>ndants,  not  as  ^menials.  Fine  set-up  minx — 
fine  refers  to  the  dress  or  finery,  old  French  fin,  Lat.  finitiis; 
set-up  is  intended  to  describe  the  manners,  cf.  stuck-up  ;  minx,  a 
term  of  endearment  =  little  -dear, — a  contracted,  and  possibly 
plural,  form  of  minikin,  from  the  German  minne  =  loYe; — the 
word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  though  not  implying  much 
beyond  a  mild,  playful  censure. 

Heart  was  never  in  tiie  church — i.e.,  in  the  profession ; 
«f/3/aKdK  =  Lord's  house,  Kijpzos  ==Lord,  A.  S.  cyrice.    Cf.  kirk. 

Asunder  =  on  sunder,  which  form  occurs  in  the  Bible;  A. S. 
onsnndran. 

lluilit  try  the  world  first  before  he  tires  of  it— the 
wisdom  here  is  better  than  the  grammar — criticise  the  sentence. 

Young:  I^ord  Cliurciiiii — son  and  successor  to  the  great 
Dnke  of  Marlborough.  Write  a  brief  note  on  the  careers  of  Marl- 
borough and  Lady  Marlborough. 

Do\vag:er  lady,  your  father's  wrido'w—doivager^a 
widow  having  a  jointure;  from  Ft.  doner,  Lat.  dotare^=  to  endow, 
comes  the  coined  word  dowage  ^=  endowment,  -and  from  this  latter 
the  coined  word  dowager.  Thackeray  employs  the  word  as  it  is 
now  commonly  used,  to  distinguish  the  icidotv  of  the  former  from 
the  wife  of  the  present  holder  of  the  title  and  estate;  the  word  is 
also  sometimes  used  (improperly)  to  denote  an  elderly  woman 
without  any  reference  to  jointure,  title,  or  estates.  Why  does 
Lady  Ciistiewood,  speaking  to  Esmond,  call  her  "  yt)ur  father's 
widow?  "     See  int.  foot-note  in  High  School  Reader,  jsage  308. 

Esmond  said, ''  Yes,  as  far  as  present  favor  went,"  &c. 
— an  instance  of  our  author's  negligence — Esmond's  words  being 
partly  in  oblique  and  partly  in  direct  narrative.  Re-write  the 
speech,  first  in  direct  narrative,  and  then  in  oblique. 

Frantic  =  out  of  one's  senses,  full  of  madness.   The  older  fonns 
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weTefrentik  and  frenetik,  Gr.  q>pEvr]riHo<s,  suffering  from  q)p£viTi<i, 
qjprjv  =the  mind. 

Mr.  AUerbury  of  St.  Brlde'8— 1662-1732— became  suc- 
cessively chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  bishop  of 
Rochester.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  able  writer,  and  a 
zealous  leader  of  the  High  Church  party  of  his  day  (differing  very 
widely  from  the  High  Church  party  of  to-day ) ;  he  was,  besides, 
an  active  poHtician  of  the  Jacobite  jiarty,  and  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  direct  Stuart 
line  by  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Anne. 
For  this  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1723,  deprived  of  his  See,  and  sentenced  to  banishment,  which  he 
spent  mainly  in  Paris  till  his  death  nine  years  afterwards. 

*'  You  had  spared,  &c." — Parse  each  word  in  this  sentence. 

Such  Iiuniility,  as  made — Such,  A.  S.  Sirylc=  bo  like,  the 
I  being  lost.  The  word  as  is  a  true  relative  ;  it  was  formerly  com- 
mon, though  now  found  as  a  provinciahsm  only,  except  after 
the  words  such  and  same,  in  which  positions  this  form  of  the  rela- 
tive still  holds  its  jjlace  in  good  English. — It  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Scand.  rel.  pron.  es  =  xohich,  and  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the 
entirely  different  word  as,  the  adverb  and  conjunction,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  also,  A.  S.  eal  swd^^  just  so,  just  as,  the  I  being  lost 
by  a  corruption  similar  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  word  such. 

I  own  that — ^Explain  the  meaning  of  own.  "What  other 
meaning  has  it  ? 

I  knew  you  would  come — and  sa^v,  &c.— the  emo- 
tional confusion  of  the  agitated  lady  is  well  exhibited  by  the 
ungrammatical  language,  the  incoherence  of  the  thoughts,  the 
importance  attached  to  trifling  coincidences,  the  reiteration  of  the 
words  of  the  anthem  which  still  ring  in  her  ears  like  the  refrain  of 
some  heart-reaching  song,  and  finally  by  the  hysterical  outburst  of 
happy  laughter  and  tears  in  which  aU  memory  of  that  sad  year  of 
loneliness  and  estrangement  was  Avashed  away  for  ever.' 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  worthy  of  Thackeray  at  his  best ; 
it  scarce  contains  a  word  (except,  perhaps,  the  'quite'  in  I.  5) 
that  could  be  altered  or  omitted  without  marring  the  melody  and 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

' '  Hon  omuis  jnoriar !  "^"  I  shall  not  wholly  die."  The  quotation 
is  from  the  well  known  ode  "  Exegi  moniunentum  sere  perennius," 
with  which  Horace  closes  the  third  book  of  the  Odes,  intending 
thenceforth  to  abandon  lyric  poetry  ;  the  fall  quotation  is 
Non  omnis  moriar  !  Multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.  Odes,  III.  30. 

Horace  bases  his  hopes  of  escaping  the  obUvion  of  the  tomb  on 
his  success  as  a  lyric  poet  ;  write  a  short  essay  contrasting  this 
•with  the  basis  of  the  same  hope  given  in  the  text. 
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WILLIAM  EDMUNDSTOUNE  AYTOUN.— 1813-1865. 

The  IsiiAND  OF  thb  Scots.  (Dec.  1*697.)     Extract  LXIV.,  p.  315. 

Biog[rapliical  Sketch. — WrLLiAM  E.  Aytoun  was  born  in 
1813,  in  Edinburgh,  or  not  far  from  it  in  Fifeshire.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Prof.  John  Wilson,  the  celebrated  'Christopher 
North,'  and  so  had  the  example  of  his  father-in-law  to  encourage 
him  in  literature.  In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar;  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1845.  For  many  years  he  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  Blackwood,  where  his  nom  cle  plume,  'Augus- 
tus Donshunner,'  was  always  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome.  The  Lays 
of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  were  first  published  in  1848,  and  have 
been  repubhshed  some  score  of  times  without  any  apparent  dim- 
inution of  their  early  popularity.  In  conjunction  with  Theodore 
Martin  he  produced  the  witty  and  humorous  Bon  Gaultier  Bal- 
lads; and  in  1854  he  published  Firmilian,  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy, 
ridiculing  the  spasmodic  poetry  of  the  day.  His  only  other  im- 
portant poem,  Bothwell,  was  published  in  1856.  He  died  on  Aug. 
4th,  1865. 


Tlie  Island  of  the  Scots.  This  spirited  ballad  has  the 
^true  ring  of  the  martial  spirit  of  Scotland,  and  exhibits  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  ballads,  of  which  it  is  an  excellent 
imitation.  Note  the  abruptness  of  the  opening,  and  of  the  changes 
from  direct  to  indirect  narrative,  and  vice  versa  ;  the  occurrence  of 
archaisms ;  the  repetitions,  and  recurrence  of  epithets ;  the  patriot- 
ism and  hero-worship,  with  frequent  allusions  to  well-known 
names  and  incidents;  the  vivid  simplicity  and  ruggedness  of  the 
style  and  language,  as  well  as  the  negligent  confusion  of  moods 
and  tenses;  the  fondness  for  graphic  similes  and  metaphors,  with 
occasional  indulgence  in  apostrophe  and  personification;  and  the 
heightening  of  the  general  effect  by  the  skilful  employment 
of  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia — all  generally  characteristic  of 
the  best  old  ballads  and  imitations  or  reproductions  of  them  in 
onr  literature.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  for  the  pupils  to  point 
out  these  peculiarities  wherever  they  occur.  It  is  of  Little  con- 
sequence whether  there  is  any  historical  basis  for  the  ballad  or 
not;  it  is  true  in  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter,  and  that  is  the  only 
point  that  is  really  important. 
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Hiddle  isle,  isle  in  tlie  middle  of  the  river.     Filings  tlicir 

bridge,  probably  a  light  pontoon  bridge.     I  trow ;  not©  the 
pronunciation. 

p.  316.  mrarescliai,  archaic  form  of  Marshal;  possibly  Lux- 
embourg is  intended.  To  dare,  to  boast  of  it  as  a  daring  deed. 
Dujruesclin  (1314-1380),  served  with  great  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction against  the  English,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  the 
Black  Prince.  Shortly  after  his  release  he  was  made  Constable  of 
France,  in  1369,  and  by  1374  had  almost  cleared  the  French  pro- 
vinces of  their  English  invaders.  Oeiitie  blood,  of  noble  birth. 
Gladsome,  A.  S.  glced.,  bright,  cheerful.  Great  Dundee  is 
painted  in  widely  different  colors  by  the  partisans  of  the  Cavaliers 
and  those  of  the  Roundheads ;  M-ith  the  Highlanders  he  was  the 
"  Bonnie  Dundee,"  the  pink  of  chivalry,  the  last  and  best  of  the 
gallant  Grahams ;  but  to  the  Covenanters  he  was  "bloody  Claverse,  ' 
the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  the  persecutors  of  the  saints. 
Scott  and  Wordsworth,  as  well  as  Aytoun,  have  worthily  sung 
his  jjraises,  and  Prof.  Najjier,  of  Edinburgh,  has  abundantly 
proved  that  nowhere  is  Macaulay  more  untruthful  than  in  his  im- 
founded  asjjersions  on  Viscount  Dundee.  John  Graham,  of  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
was  born  in  1643,  served  in  the  French  army  from  1668  to  1672, . 
when  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  under  WilUam  of  Orange, 
whose  life  he  saved  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe,  1672.  In  1678  he 
served  against  the  Covenanters,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  resist 
the  attempts  of  Charles  II.  to  establish  episcoj^acy  in  Scotland ; 
was  defeated  at  Drumclog  in  1679,  but  totally  routed  the  Cove- 
nanters soon  afterwards  at  BothweU  Brig.  In  1688  he  was  created 
Viscount  Dundee;  and  in  1689  he  raised  a  small  army  of  2,000 
Highlanders  in  support  of  the  Stuarts,  with  which  he  totally  de- 
feated Gen.  Mackay  at  the  Pass  of  KiUiecrankie,  but  himself  fell 
in  the  engagement  on  July  the  27th,  1689. 

p.  317.  Turn  again,  return.  Rise,  liill  and  glen !  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  Highlanders.  Garry,  a  river  in  Perthshire, 
joins  the  Tummel  after  a  course  of  20  miles.  Tartan,  wooEen 
plaid  cloth,  the  national  costume  of  Scotland,  where  each  clan  had 
its  own  peculiar  pattern  of  tartan.  Liinn,  or  lin,  or  lyn,  Celtic 
linn,  or  linne,  a  pool  of  water  in  a  stream. 

p.  318.  "IVow,  by  tlic  Holy,"  etc.  Supposed  to  be  the 
words  of  the  Marshal  and  those  with  him.  Middle  stream, 
middle  of  the  stream,  cf.  Lat.  "medius  fluvius." 

p.  319.  Claymore,  a  long  and  broad  two-handed  sword.  And 
did  tliey,  etc.,  they  is  indefinite,  =  Fr.  on,  people  in  general. 

p.  320.  Aged  annals,  ancient  records.  Meed,  reward.  A.S. 
med,  meord,  for  mcosd,  probably  connected  with  Gk.  m'(jOu?, 
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I.«r<l  ll(»ug:liton.  EicharJ  Monckton  Milnes  (1809-1885), 
w;is  eilucated  at  C  iiubridge,  and  entered  parliament  as  Liberal 
member  for  Pontefract  ki  the  year  1837,  contimiing  to  represent 
that  borough  for  two  score  years  without  intermission.  In  1844 
he  published  Palm  Leaves,  and  other  Poem  ft,  and  in  1876  an 
edition  of  his  collected  works  was  issued,  containing  some  of  his 
youthful  enthiisiastic  dreams  of  the  future  of  Greeco,  as  well  as 
Lis  more  mature  but  less  hopeful  opinions  in  later  life.  He  was 
especially  remarkable  for  his  kindly  appreciation  of  merit,  and 
many  a  straggling  young  author  received  the  mjst  timely  aid 
and  encouragement  from  the  'Mse^.^nas'  of  the  day.  S;icrifice, 
etc.  The  sentiment  expressed  here  will  make  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  thesis. 
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The  Gambling  Paktx.     From  The  Young  Duke. 
Extract  LXV.,  page  321. 

Bioffrapliical  Sketcli. — Benjamin  Disraeli  was  born  in 
London,  December,  1805,  in  the  house  of  his  father  Isaac,  the  learned 
author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  who  is  described  as  being 
as  "  simple  as  Goldsmith,  and  learned  as  a  grammarian  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  Isaac's  father,  a  Venetian  Jew,  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land in  1748,  and  embraced  Christianity;  he  is  described  by  his 
grandson,  who  very  closely  resembled  him,  to  have  been  "  a  man 
of  ardent  character;  sanguine,  courageous,  speculative,  and  fortu- 
nate; with  a  tamper  which  no  disappointment  could  disturb,  and  a 
brain,  amid  reverses,  fiiU  of  resoiirces,'' — a  character  which  exactly 
fits  the  writer,  Benjamin  himself,  and  which  makes  ultimate  siiccess 
a  foregone,  inevitable  conclusion.  Young  DisraeH  was  educated  by 
private  tutors  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  entered  a  lawyer's 
office,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  experience,  which  was 
necessarily  limited,  through  the  secluded,  studious  life  of  his  retir- 
ing, meditative  father.  At  twenty  he  pubhshed  his  first  novel, 
Vivian  Grey,  bombastic  in  style  and  old-mannish  enoiigh  in  its  air 
of  oracular  wisdom,  to  have  been  written  by  a  veteran  author  and 
man  of  the  world  of  fully  sixty  years  experience  of  life.  People 
talked  of  the  book,  however,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  justify  its 
author  in  making  a  two  years'  tour  in  the  East,  on  his  return  from 
which  he  published  Alroy  and  Contarini  Fleming.  These  books 
show  a  marked  advance,  but  are  still  oppressed  with  the  octogena- 
rian air  of  worldly  wisdom,  inseparable  from  the  jejune  work  of  an 
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ambitions  egotist.  He  then  made  three  unsuccessful  attempts  tc 
enter  Parliament-^at  Wycombe,  Marylebone,  and  Taunton — before 
he  finally  succeeded  in  securing  his  election  for  Maidstone,  in 
1837.  His  first  speech  was  a  consj)icuous,  but  yet  a  memorable 
failure;  he  had  carefully  prepared  a  most  elaborate  oration,  brist- 
ling with  good  things,  and  in  the  highest  style  of  art;  but  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  him ;  every  point  was  met  with  shouts  of 
derisive  laughter  or  cheers  of  ironical  applause;  the  undaunted 
young  Jew  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  "  I  have  begun  several  times 
many  things,  and  have  often  succeeded  at  last,"  was  his  cool  ac- 
ceptance of  the  temporary  defeat,  instantly  followed  by  a  distinct 
defiance,  a  challenge,  not  the  less  fiery  because  it  was  deliberate, 
"  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  sJiaH  hear 
m^;"  how  well  that  prediction  has  been'  fulfilled,  the  political  his- 
tory of  England  for  the  next  forty  years  abundantly  testified.  His 
methods,  like  his  genius,  were  un-English  and  Eastern  from  the 
first ;  the  dominant  ideas  that  formed  the  life  and  soul  of  his  intel- 
lectual organism  were  "  belief  in  his  race,  in  the  Theocracy  to 
which  its  sacred  books  and  its  history  testify,  and  in  the  principle 
of  monarchy  through  which  a  Theocracy  best  exercises  itself ;" 
when  'bullying'  Dan.  O'Connell  thought  to  annihilate  him  by  an 
ungenerous  harping  on  his  despised  Jewish  origin,  he  retorted 
unanswerably  by  a  disdainful  contempt  for  the  "  claims  of  long 
descent "  from  ancestors,  who  had  been  but  naked  and  tattooed 
savages  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  had  outlived  for  centuries  their 
splendor  and  their  power;  when  Punch  tried  to  poke  some  very 
silly  fun  at  his  famous  utterance,  "  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels," 
and  with  an  elaboration  that  vainly  tried  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
humor,  caricatured  him  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of  his  angelic 
associates,  he  could  well  afford  to  jeer  at  the  '  mollusc  to  man ' 
theory  of  ascending  descent,  and  was  not  afraid  to  avouch  his  faith 
in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  by  a  direct  attack  on  Colenso's  impeach- 
ment of  the  historical  accuracy  and  value  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
at  a  time  when  even  pronounced  Tories  had  begun  to  look  upon 
the  sovereign  as  a  mere  constitutional  figure-head,  he  showed  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief  in  the  principle  of  monarchy  by  causing  his 
reveretl  Queen  and  Mistress  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed  Empress  of 
her  wide  domain  in  India.  The  novels  of  Coningsby  (1844),  Sybil 
(1845),  and  Tancred  (1847),  develop  his  leading  ideas  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  should  be  read  consecutively,  as  a 
trilogy  or  connected  whole.  In  the  year  of  the  publication  of 
Tancred,  he  was  returned  for  Buckinghamshire  (1847),  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  that  constituency  during  the  remainder  of  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage 
in  1876,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield — the  title  formcrW 
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intended  to  be  conferred  on  Bnrke,  by  his  Majesty,  George  III. 
In  1852,  he  accepted  office,  for  the  first  time,  serving  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  under  the  late  Lord  Derby ;  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  in  1858 ;  and,  for  the  third  time,  in  1866, 
when  Mr.  Lowe's,  '  Cave  of  Adullam,'  had  helped  Lord  Derby  to 
gratify  his  amiable  desire  for  'dishing  theWJiigs,'  by  turning  oi;t 
the  Liberal  government  on  the  details  of  their  Picform  Bill.  He 
became  Pn  mier  for  some  mouths  in  1868,  and  again  in  1874.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  July  13th,  lS7i>,  was  largely  due  to  his  energy 
and  resolute  determination,  and  the  modifications  of  many  of  its 
clauses  in  the  direction  of  his  suggestions,  showed  how  vast  was 
the  influence  that  his  spirited  foreign  pohcy  had  acquired  for 
Great  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  This  was 
virtually  the  briUiant  close  to  a  career  in  which  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  is  its  success  ;  he  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1880,  and  died  the  following  year.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  Vindication  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  :  Henrietta  Temple,  a  love 
story  written  in  his  youth  ;  and  Lothair  and  Lndymion,  the  latest 
products  of  his  matured  political  knowledge  and  experience. 


Tlie  Yoiiiigr  Duke  (of  St.  James)  was  designed  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  the  '  Young  England '  party,  who  regarded 
the  Tudor  period  as  the  era  most  worthy  of  imitation,  and  looked 
upon  the  manners  and  politics  of  the  present  century  as  thorougly 
low  and  vile.  Note  the  tendency  to  hyperbole  and  exaggeration 
all  through  the  extract,  llcriiiila^e,  wine  made  from  the  grapes 
of  a  vineyard  of  that  name  in  Frjmce,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
about  ten  miles  from  Valence.  Ecarte,  a  game  at  cards,  named 
from  the  players  being  allowed  to  '  discard '  some  or  all  of  the 
cards  allotted  to  them  at  the  deal  and  to  receive  others  instead. 

p.  322.  The  Duke  had  tliousancis,  of  chances.  Make 
a  luiiiblcr  of  pinch  or  some  similar  stimulant.  Was  wor- 
!ieiic<1,  had  grow*  .vorse  ;  see  Index. 

p.  323.   Lltimaluin,  extreme  limit. 

p.  324.  Such  a  llcll,  the  common  name  given  to  a  gaming- 
roora;  there  is  here  a  double  entendre.  Bribed  rat,  in  the  old 
sense  of  Fr.  briber  =  to  eat  gluttonously,  fiUed  to  repletion. 

I1f§  presence,  appearance  of  his  whole  person,  diouls, 
Persian  gh6l,  a  demon,  accustomed  to  prey  on  human  bodies. 
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CHAELES  DICKENS.— 1812-1870. 

The  Pickwickians  Disport  Themselves  on  Ice. 
From  Pickwick  Papers,     Extract  LXVI.,  jjage  327. 

Biograpliieal  Skcteli.— Charles  Dickens  was  bom  on 
February  7th,  1812,  at  Landjjort,  Hampshire,  Euglaud.  His 
father,  a  man  of  the  Micawber  stamji,  always  "  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up,"  was  at  that  time  a  clerk  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; but  from  a  general  shiftlessiiess  of  character  he  was  unable 
to  give  his  children  a  good  education,  and  the  early  advantages 
of  Charles  in  this  line  were  of  the  most  hmited  and  unsatisfactory 
kind.  At  fifteen  he  entered  a  lawyer's  olfice,  but,  disliking  both 
the  work  and  the  pay,  he  learned  shorthand  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  the  Law  Courts,  and  subsequently  reported  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  for  the  'Ji^iie  Sun,  from  which  paper  he  went  on 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
exceptionally  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  having  both  a  natu- 
ral and  acquired  sympathy  for  poverty  and  distress,  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  poor  of  London,  and  thus  furnished  his  mind  with 
an  immense  number  of  Advid  portraits  of  aU  classes  and  conditions 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  life — an  inexhaustible  store  from  which  he 
afterwards  drew  much  of  the  rich  and  racy  material  turned  to  such 
good  account  in  his  novels  and  character  sketches.  In  1836  he 
published  the  Sketches  by  Boz,  a  collection  of  short  papers  and 
sketches  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  the  old  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  to  the  paper  with  which  he  was  connected  as  a  reporter. 
The  Posthuninns  Papers  of  the  Pickivick  Club  appeared  iQ  serial 
form  duriug  1837;  they  were  originally  intended  to  consist  merely 
of  brief  humorous  descriptions  to  accompany  and  explain  a  series 
of  comic  drawings  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Seymour,  but  Dickens 
soon  induced  the  publishers  to  allow  the  letterpress  to  take  the 
lead,  and  let  the  artist  make  his  drawings  to  illustrate  the  narra- 
tive. The  Pickivick  Pax)crs  were  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
Oliver  Ttvist,  exposing  the  working  of  the  EngHsh  poor  law  and 
workhouse  systems;  Nicholas Nickleby, showing  up  the  cheap  board- 
ing schools  of  Yorkshire;  The  Old  Curiosity  Sho}),  with  the  pathetio" 
Ufe  and  death  of  Little  Nell;  Barnaby  Rudge,  dealing  mth  the 
history  of  the  No-Popery  Riots  of  aixty  years  earlier.  In  1842  he 
visited  America,  and  afterwards  pubUshed  his  experiences  in  Ame- 
rican Notes,  and  in  a  part  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  where  he  also 
deals  with  the  '  hired  nurse '  nuisance  in  the  now  immortal  person 
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of  "  Sairey  Gamp  "  and  her  mythical  patient,  Mrs.  Harris.  Dick- 
ens' experience  of  American  society  must  have  been  exceptional, 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  higher  type  than  the 
vulgarly  self-assertive  mongrel,  whose  intolerable  coarseness  and 
iissumption  are  no  more  characteristic  of  the  average  citizen  of  the 
States  than  is  the  roystering  bluster  of  the  typical  stage  Irishman 
fairly  representative  of  the  natural  politeness  of  his  countrymen; 
he  revisited  the  United  States  in  1867,  on  which  occasion  he  carried 
away  with  him  golden  opinions  of  the  people,  and  golden  proofs  of 
their  apjireciation  of  his  power  as  a  public  '  Reader.'  In  this 
Cfipacity,  indeed,  his  dramatic  talents  enabled  him  to  excel,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  delighted  hearers  have  learned  from  his  read- 
ings, or  recitations,  of  passages  of  his  own  works,  how  many  hid- 
den beauties  of  Uteratiue  may  be  revealed  by  a  sympathetic  voice 
modulated  to  suit  the  pathos  or  the  humor  or  the  horror  of  the 
composition.  In  addition  to  his  later  novels,  Dombey  and  Son, 
David  Copperjield,  Bleak  House,  Hard  Times,  Little  Dorrit,  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Our  Mutual  Friend,  Great  Expectations,  and 
the  unfinished  Mjistern  of  Edwin  Drood — he  edited  Household 
Words,  the  magazine  in  which  some  of  them  first  saw  the  light, 
frgm  18.50  to  1859,  when  he  began  to  issue  the  still  popular 
All  the  Year  Round,  in  which  he  first  published  the  papers  after- 
wards collected  into  the  Uncommercial  Traveller.  A  Child's  His- 
tory of  England  and  the  ever  fresh  Christmas  Stories  complete 
the  list  of  his  productions;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  to  so  voluminous  a  writer,  to  say  that  in  all  the 
wit,  humor,  pathos,  character-painting,  and  romantic  invention  of 
all  his  works,  there  is  not  one  sentence  that  caimot  be  read  aloud 
by  the  most  watchful  mother  to  the  most  carefully  shielded 
daughter  on  the  earth.  Dickens  died  of  apoplexy,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1870. 


The  Pickiviokians. — Eead  the  introductory  foot-note  in 
the  High  School  Header. 

Capital — Prime  ;  the  conversation  of  these  young  disciples  of 
.Sisculapius  is  plentifully  interlarded  with  slang,  both  professional 
and  common.  Ifou  skate,  of  course  ;  because  Mr.  Winkle 
habitually  posed  as  the  sporting  character  of  the  club ;  he  almost 
deludes  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  really  does  know  something 
about  manly  sports,  and  can  never  summon  up  moral  courage 
enough  to  plead  ignorance  till  it  is  too  late. 

p.  328.  Arabella,  afterwards  married  to  Winkle.  Aston- 
tsliiiiii  tievices;  good  skating  is  for  climatic  reasons  by  no 
means  so  common  an  accomplishment  in  England  as  with  us. 
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Oimlet,  old  Fr.  gidmhelet ;  there  is  also  a  form  'wimhle,'  which 
shows  that  the  word  is  from  a  -Teutonic  root  ivimb,  or  wimp,  a 
doublet  of  wind,  etc.,  turn  repeatedly,  hence   '  to  bore.' 

p.  330.  Let  go,  sir. — The  salient  feature  of  Sam's  character, 
standing  out  beyond  his  fun,  wit,  humor,  impudence,  and  general 
quatntness,  is  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  master;  he  is  always 
civil  and  obliging,  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  anyone  so  long 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  minute  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
Mr.  Pickwick,  but  the  instant  his  beloved  master  calls,  everything 
and  person  else  may  go  to  the  wall,  their  bitterest  need  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered  as  against  his  slightest  wish.  No  doubt 
Dickens  intended  through  Mr.  Weller  to  convey  a  much  needed 
lesson  to  the  mercenary  flunkey  of  the  servants'  hall;  a  sham  for 
whom  he  had  the  same  contemptuous  dislike  that  he  had  for  shams 
in  general  and  for  mercenary  shams  in  particular.  Let  mc 
bleed  you ;  the  practice  of  bleeding  had  not  then  fallen  into 
the  senseless  and  illogical  disuse  into  which  the  fear  of  ridicule 
has  induced  our  modem  leeches  to  allow  it  to  fall. 

p.  331.  A  few  paecs  apart ;  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's natural  tender  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  friends 
and  companions,  which  would  not  allow  him  to  administer  even  a 
well-deserved  rebuke  in  the  presence  of  others.  Humbug  is 
made  up  of  the  slang  term  hum,  to  wheedle,  cheat,  cajole,  and  the 
word  bug,  a  spectre,  or  bugbear,  i.e.,  a  sham  bugbear,  false  pre- 
tence, specious  cheat.  Trench  (I  think)  suggested  '  Hamburg  '  as 
the  derivation,  Hamburg  sherry  and  Hamburg  news  being  alike 
unworthy  of  trust.  Impostor,  is  one  who  positively  declares 
himself  to  be  what  he  is  not,  whereas  a  humbug  may  merely  allow 
people  to  deceive  themselves  in  regard  to  his  quahties.  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, in  his  excessive  honesty,  would  neither  permit  his  club-fel- 
lows to  be  passive  shams  nor  active  cheats. 

p.  332.  Gutters,  small  shallow  open  drains  between  the  road- 
bed and  the  sidewalk,  resembUng  the  gutters  at  the  eaves  of  a 
roof  for  carrying  away  the  rain-drops,  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop.  Mr, 
Winkle  had  evidently  forgotten  his  recent  discomfiture. 

p.  333.  Painful  ft>rce ;  force  on  which  he  had  expended 
great  pains  or  care:  so,  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  "Oh!  the painful- 
ness  of  his  preaching!"  does  not  mean  'pain  inflicted  by,'  but 
'  pains  expended  on,'  his  preaching.  Handkerchief,  kerchief, 
the  modern  form  of  couvre-chef,  Fr.  couvrir,  to  cover,  chef,  the 
head,  originally  meant  a  small  square  piece  of  cloth  for  covering 
the  head,  a  head-cover;  hence,  any  similar  piece  of  cloth. 

p.  334.  Clearest  possible  notion  ;  what  figure?  Gen- 
erally has  here  its  original  meaning,  i.e.,  universally,  without 
exception ;  what  does  it  now  generally  mean  ? 
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HENEY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW.— 1807-1882. 
The   HAKGiNa  of  the   Craxe. — Extract  LXYII.,  page  336. 

Biog;raphfcaI  )«kctcli. — Henet  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
bom  February  27,  18U7,  was  the  son  of  Stejihen  Longfellow,  adis- 
tingnished  lawyer  and  United  States  Congressman,  and  his  wife, 
Ziljjha,  whose  family  name  of  Wadsworth  is  preserved  in  that  of 
her  gifted  son.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, about  twenty-five  miles  from  Portland;  and  graduated  in 
1825,  at  an  age  when  the  majority  of  boys  are  thinking  about  ma- 
triculating. Amimg  his  classmates  was  Nathaniel  Ha-wthome, 
not  much  less  distinguished  in  jjrose  than  Longfellow  subsequently 
became  in  ptietry.  Shortly  after  lea%-ing  college  ho  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  modern  languages  by  the  authorities ;  and  in 
order  to  qiialify  himself  for  the  position  he  spent  nearly  four  years 
in  travel  and  study  on  the  continent  of  Eurojie.  WTiat  would  have 
been  his  influence  on  American  literature,  and  especially  on  Ameri- 
can poetrj,  had  he  not  spent  these  years  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
idle  to  conjecture;  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  the  poet  of  a  turbulent 
democracy,  either  by  taste,  temperament,  physique,  or  predilec- 
tion; and  though  he  conformed  Avith  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  ur- 
banity to  the  exactions  of  his  admiring  countrymen,  one  can  easily 
Bee  that  it  was  with  a  very  positive  feeling  of  rehef  he  escaped  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  study  to  hold  sweet  communion  with  the  semi- 
aesthetic  mediaeval  catholicity  imbibed  during  his  European  tours. 
He  left  America,  a  callow  poet  with  a  certain  abstract  love  for  na- 
ture as  he  had  seen  her  on  Casco  Bay,  and  with  a  certain  j^ower, 
not  fully  recognized  even  by  himself,  of  interpreting  her,  as  she  is, 
apart  from  the  supernatural;  he  returned,  in  1829,  to  assume  his 
position  in  Bowdoin  College,  steeped  to  the  Ups  in  the  mediseval 
traditions  of  the  monks  and  brotherhoods,  and  no  longer  able  to 
discern  Nature,  face  to  face,  but  only  dimly  seeing  her  in  the  light 
reflected  from  the  convent  walls  and  walks,  and  hearing  her  as  she 
rustles  in  dim,  ghost-like  legendary  guise  through  tiie  marble  cor- 
ridors of  the  cloister.  Ho  had  been  among  the  lotus  eaters,  and 
their  mysticism  and  music  had  so  entranced  him  that  not  for 
many  years  did  he  emerge,  nor  did  he  ever  fiilly  awake  to  the  fact 
that  he  hved  in  the  most  active  age  and  was,  in  name  at  least,  a 
citizen  among  the  most  active  people  the  world  has  yet  beheld. 

During  the  six  years  (1829-1835)  spent  at  Bowdoin  College  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain, 
which  included  some  excellent  translations  from  the  Spanish  poets, 
&nd  Outre-Mer  (  Ultra  Marc),  a  record  of  impressions  and  incident-a 
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of  his  travels  ;  but  tlioiigh  the  jDrose  of  these  productions  is  marked 
by  a  peculiar  gracefulness,  there  is  nothing  in  the  poetry  to  show 
any  power  beyond  that  of  correctly  interi^reting  the  thoughts  of 
others,  nothing  so  original  or  powerful  as  the  Burial  of  the  Minne- 
sinJc,  written  during  his  undergraduate  novitiate  to  the  Muses. 

In  1835,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  I 
Belles-lettres  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  near  Boston  ;  and  to 
better  qualify  himself  for  the  jiosition,  he  once  more  visited  Euroj^e, 
spending  some  fifteen  months  in  the  study  of  the  Scandinavian 
hterature,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  sublime  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land. On  his  return  to  America,  in  1836,  he  settled  amid  the 
congenial  surroimdings  of  Cambridge,  where  he  purchased  the  old 
frame  house  formerly  occujned  as  headquarters  by  Washington 
during  the  Bevolutionary  War.  Here  he  continued  to  reside  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  only  breaking  the  monotony  of  an  unevent- 
ful life  by  occasional  visits  to  Eiirope,  and  by  periodical  trips  to 
his  summer  residence  at  Nahant,  and  to  the  residences  of  his  child- 
ren at  Castine  and  at  Portland. 

It  would  occujDy  too  much  space  to  criticise  his  works  in  detail — 
even  to  give  a  catalogue  of  them  would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
brief  sketch  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  many  of  his  poems — all, 
probably,  that  will  survive — are  to  his  admirers  "  familiar  in  their 
mouths  as  household  words,"  and  famiHar  they  will  continue  to  be 
long  after  the  works  of  abler  men  have  passed  away  into  forget- 
fulness.  And  why  ?  Because  of  all  the  men  that  have  hved  in  onr 
day,  Longfellow  was  the  one  man  that  threw  open  his  inmost  heart 
of  hearts  to  all  his  fellows ;  because  that,  having  nothing  to  conceal, 
his  life,  his  character,  his  works  were  unreservedly  displayed  to  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  and  the  world  could  see  that  his  conduct  was  ia 
all  things  conformed  to  his  creed  ;  and  because  that  in  this  high- 
pressure,  working,  struggHng,  thinking,  doubting  age,  he  has 
taught  us,  in  language  that  even  a  child  can  understand,  to  pause 
and  look,  for 

Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there ! 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer  ! 

not,  perhaps,  a  very  lofty  conception  of  Nature  in  these  days  when 
natural  laws  are  the  be-aU  and  the  end-all  of  the  wise  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  a  concejjtion  of  Nature  which  has  touched  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Songs  of  Evening — the 
"  Psalm  of  Life,"  the  "  Excelsior,"  the  "  Resignation,"  and  the 
rest  of  them — will  be  read,  and  learned,  and  loved  by  generations 
yet  unborn,  long  after  the  {esthetic  materiahsm  of  the  age  shall 
have  become  the  bye-word,  the  reproach,  and  the  laughing-stock 
of  a  more  enlightened  future, 
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That  nianj  of  his  shorter  poems  will  Uve  seems  as  certain  as 
that  any  of  our  present  Uterature  will  survive;  but  it  is  more 
doubtful  whether  a  similar  destiny  awaits  any  of  his  more  elabor- 
rate  effusions.  Evangeline,  The  Conrinhip  of  3Iile.s  Standish, 
Hiaicathd,  and  TJw  Golden  Legend,  will  jjrobably  be  found,  in 
hbraries  at  least,  for  many  years  to  come  ;  but  whether  they  will 
becoiue  a  permanent  part  of  the  living  hterattire  of  the  language 
is  not  so  easy  to  decide.  Hiaicatha  is  tinique,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  the  language,  and  even  were  it  destitute  of  other  merit  ( which 
it  is  not ),  this  should  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  immortahty ;  ^iymi- 
geline  ought  to  sur\-ive  on  account  of  the  singular  beauty  of  her 
character  and  the  sweet,  sad  story  of  her  married  career;  but  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  Mik'n  Stand ish  will  long  outlive  the  ob- 
hteration  of  the  old  New  England  landmarks  of  prejudice  and 
Puritanism';  and  the  Golden  Legend  will  jDrobably  be  unread  till 
some  new  upheaval  of  society  restores  once  more  the  deijarting 
taste  for  metha^vahsm. 

Longfellow  was  t^dce  married.  In  1831,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Potter,  who  died  at 
Rotterdam,  1835,  while  accompanying  her  husband  on  his  tour  of 
preparation  for  his  duties  at  Harvard  ;  she  was  the  "  Being  Beau- 
teous" of  whom  he  speaks  in  "Footsteps  of  Angels"  as  one 

"  Wko  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven," 

Eight  years  afterwards,  1843,  he  married  Miss  Appleton,  of 
Boston,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  five  children,  Ernest,  and 
Charles,  and 

"  Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair." 

Her  dress  accidentally  took  fire,  and  she  was  burned  to  death,  in 
their  happy  home  in  Cambridge,  in  1861.  He  could  bear  to  write 
of  his  first  wife  in  the  Voices  of  the  Night,  but  he  never  could 
trust  himself,  in  any  pubUshed  work,  even  to  allude  to  the  awfully 
tragic  fate  of  her  whose  untimely  death  he  mourned  so  patiently, 
so  deeply,  and  so  long. 


THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE. 

This  poem  was  first  published  in  1874,  and  reapj^eared  the  fol- 
lowing year  among  the  '  other  poems'  in  The  Mask  of  Pandora, 
and  other  poems.  It  was  received  cordially,  as  all  the  author's 
works  were  at  this  period,  for  his  reputation  had  already  been 
established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  that  during  a  visit  to  Eng- 
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land  a  short  time  previously  (1868-69),  he  had  received  the  hono- 
rary degrees  of  LL.D.  from  Ccmibridge,  and  D.C.L.  from  Oxford, 
and  had  the  year  previous  to  its  publication,  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Science,  1875.  The  style  is  char- 
acteristic of  Longfellow,  nor  is  the  fable  (or  plot)  less  so,  exhibit- 
ing as  it  does  that  intimate  comminghng  of  the  real  with  the  unreal, 
of  the  actual  with  the  A-isionary,  which  jiervades  aU  his  poetry.  In 
his  later  years  he  became  even  more  attached  to  this  ghostly  union 
of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  the  very  form  of  the  present  ex- 
tract reappears  in  his  Keramos,  1878;  though  in  the  latter  poem 
the  distraction  between  the  scene  of  real  life  and  the  visionary 
world  of  the  poet  is  marked  much  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
preludes  being  purely  descriptive  of  what  jiassed  before  his  bodily 
eyes  while  the  imaginative  coroUaries  are  distinctly  visionary, 
though  not  less  real  nor  less  effective.  In  the  present  jjoem  tha 
preludes,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  scarcely,  if  at  aU,  less  visionary 
than  the  imaginative  scenes  that  foUow  them.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  poet,  now  no  longer  young,  cannot  bring  himself 
to  depict  the  sohtary  state  of  one  left  there  alone — "  I  see  the  two 
alone  remaiu."  And  this  is  characteristic  of  him, — he  saw  that  the 
upheaval  of  American  society,  brought  about  by  the  civil  war, 
boded  disaster  to  the  commonwealth,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
conseqiience  that  the  people  should  be  lured  back  to  the  joys  of 
domestic  life;  hence  his  jien  pictures  of  the  peace  and  joy  of  wed- 
ded bliss  must  not  be  marred  by  the  blurs  that  had  blotted  out  the 
great  happiness  of  his  o^-q  fireside  scene.  Indeed,  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  this  man,  kindly,  cheery,  ho23eful  as  it  always  was,  to 
give  pain  to  any ;  and  so  we  find  in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  the 
heahng  balm  of  consolation  and  of  hope  apphed  to  soothe  and  cure 
the  wounds  of  separation  and  distress. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  a  custom  of  his  New  Eng- 
land home,  where  old-time  customs  are  even  now  observed  with  a 
fideUty  xmkno^Ti  in  other  parts  of  the  bustling,  go-ahead  Union. 
On  the  old-time  open  hearths  of  New  England  used  to  blaze  the 
crackling  logs,  imhampered  and  unhidden  by  the  burnished  stove 
that  so  greatly  offended  the  aesthetic  eye  of  Oscar  Wilde;  and  on 
this  hearth  the  mode  of  cookery  Avas,  and  stiU  is  in  some  places,  as 
primitive  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  Mayflower  landed  her  Uving 
freight  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Ajx  upright  iron  bar  is  secured  in 
sockets  in  which  it  can  turn  freely,  and  from  near  the  top  of  this 
bar  projects  an  horizontal  shaft  of  metal,  from  which  are  suspended 
chains,  hooks,  cleets,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  for  holding  the 
pots  and  kettles  over  the  blazing  logs  below.  This  combination  is 
called  the  'crane,'  and  the  "Hanging  of  the  Crane"  is  therefore 
symbolical  of  the  completion  of  the  house  for  the  reception  of  a 
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newly-wedded  i^iiir— it  is,  in  fact,  the  New  England  equivalent  for 
the  silly  "honse-warniing"  of  more  advanced,  bnt  less  homely  and 
less  happy  jjlaces.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  bird,  the  crime, 
of.  Gk.  yepayoi,  root  gar  =  to  croak. 

I.  Scan  the  opening  prelude  (1st  six  lines)  ;  name  the  metres  ; 
and  state  the  order  of  recurrence  of  the  rhymes. 

Guc'iit — A.  S.  gicst,  Lat.  Jioi^tis,  the  primary  meaning  being  an 
'enemy,'  then  a  'stranger,'  and  finally  a  'guest' — the  n  is  inserted 
to  kee2>  the  g  hard.  Sometimes  derived  from  ltos2iitem  =  host, 
but  this  is  from  Ji()!<ti-2)et,  i.e.  Jiostis^jtotenf^,  =  guest— master. 
Jest — originally  gesto  =  a  tale,  a  merry  tale,  Lat.  gestxm. 
Into  the  night  are  gone — distinguish  between  '  are  gone ' 
and  '■have  gone.' 

Iflyriad — Gk.  ^ivpidi ^=ten  thousand,  an  immense  number. 
I..ike  a  new  star,  &c.— the  discovery  of  stars  imobserved 
before  is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
suppose  the  jjoet  to  have  had  in  mind  any  sj^ecial  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  worlds.  Longfellow  was  not  a  deep  natural  jshiloso- 
pher,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  had  any  intention  of  lending 
his  poetic  support  to  any  hypothesis  ;  he  wanted  a  suitable  image, 
and  he  foimd  an  appropriate  one  in  the  idea  of  a  new  star  "  roll'd 
on  its  harmonious  way."  i^o?-mo/i?o;<.s  is  characteristic  of  Long- 
fellow, who  was  ever  hearing  the  deep  symphonies  of  nature,  as  in 
some  vast  cathedral  of  the  spheres. 

Chimney,  burning  bright.— Is  this  an  instance  of  hypal- 
lage  F  or  is  it  a  transferred  epithet  ?  "What  is  the  difference  ? 
Chimney,  Lat.  caiiiinus,  Gk.  7.ra'//zj'o5  =  oven,  furnace,  chimney, 
II.  Muse  on  wliat,  &c. — the  word  has  no  connection  with 
the  nine  Muses;  it  is  derived  from  French,  imiscr  =  to  study,  old 
Fr.  ?/u<.se  =  mouth,  Italian  ?u?<sare  =  "to  hold  the  muzzle,  or 
snout,  in  the  air," — the  image  being  obviously  taken  from  the  at- 
titude of  a  dog,  or  other  hunting  animal,  sniffing  the  air  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  follow.  Cf.  muzzle,  which  is  simply  the 
diminutive  of  Fr.  imise.  Note  the  graceful  imcertainty,  and  the 
graceful  expression  of  it,  throughout  this  prelude. 

For  two  alone — all  one  ^-^  quite  by  oneself;  the  word  one  was 
originally  pronounced  oxen,  as  in  this  word,  and  in  ato7ie  =  ^nt 
one'  ;  it  should  j)roperly  be  used  with  reference  to  a  single  object 
only ;  but  Longfellow,  and  not  he  alone,  confounds  it  with /ov;*', 
lonely  (with  which  it  has  no  connection  whatever),  and  so  employs 
it  incorrectly  to  agree  ■w'ith  a  plural,  as  in  the  present  poem. 

Light  of  love — cf.  Gray's  "bloom  of  yoimg  desire,  and  pur- 
ple light  of  love." 

Of  love,  that  says  not,  Ac.— The  unselfishness  tind  the 
Boul-union  of  conjugal  love  are  beautifully  expressed  in  this  coup- 
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let, — the  love  that  puts  not  itself  first,  "  ?iof  mine  and  thine,''  but 
looks  iii^on  both  as  one,  recognizes  no  cli%-ided  interest,  is  vrilling 
even  to  sink  itself  to  the  second  place  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
"  ours,  for  oiirs  is  tltine  and  mine."  The  remaiader  of  the  stanza, 
too,  shows  very  prettily  the  completeness  of  the  contentment  in 
each  other's  society  ;  they  want  no  guests  to  check,  as  a  screen 
might  do,  the  natural  impulse  to  cast  tender  glances,  and  to  worry 
them  with  dull,  prosy  news  of  the  dull,  prosy  world  beyond  their 
paradise  of  peace. 

Tell  them  tales  =  ' relate  stories  to  them.'  In  Milton's 
"  every  shepherd  ^t'//s  his  ifoZe"  the  words  have  a  very  different 
meaning,  viz.,  ^counts  his  number'' — with  which  cf.  the  Bibhcal 
'  tole  of  bricks,'  and  the  '  teller '  in  a  bank.  This  is  an  excellent  ex- 
amjjle  of  the  changes  constantly  occurring  in  the  uses  of  words  in 
all  Uving  languages 

Sfeeds  must  be — needs  =  of  necessity,  an  adverb,  old  geni- 
tive nedes,  which  supplanted  the  still  older  genitive  nede,  A.S. 
nyde,  gen.  of  ')iijd.     Parse  caeh,  oUier's,  oic^i. 

m.  View^s,  dissolving:,  &c. — In  allusion  to  the  dissohTug 
views  of  a  magic  lantern.  Transfigured  =  with  the  figures 
changed. 

Fancy^ — a  contraction  from  fantasy,  Gk.  cpavradia,  cpavrd.Z,co, 
cpaivo). 

Self-same  scene — The  use  of  the  word  self-same  is  very 
unhappy,  and  is  unlike  the  author's  usual  carefulness  in  the 
selection  of  terms  :  self-same  is  a  compound  of  two  pxirely  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  self,  and  same,  differing  very  little  from  each  other 
in  meaning,  and  equivalent  to  "the  very  identical  thing  (or  per- 
son) ;" — it  should  not,  therefore,  be  aj^pHed  to  a  scene,  even  "in 
part  transfigured." 

They  entertain  A  little  angel  unaware — A  love  of 
children  was  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  of  the  poet,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  in  the  characters  of  all  morally  healthy  men  ;  else- 
where ( ia  the  Children )  he  shows  his  love  for  them  : — 

"  Oh  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us,  If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us  Worse  than  the  dark  before." 

The  sentiment  in  the  text  is  most  likely  inspired  by  the  apostolic 
injunction  to  the  Hebrews  ( xiii.  2),  "to  entertain  strangers  :  for 
thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,"  in  which  the 
allusion  is,  of  course,  to  the  entertaining  of  angels  by  Abraham 
and  by  Lot.  It  is  not  strictly  true  to  nature  to  describe  parents  as 
"unaware"  of  the  angelie  character  of  their  first-born  ;  though 
the  poets,  no  doubt  carried  away  by  the  Biblical   "  unawares," 
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persistently  Jo  so  :  for  instance,  Gerald  Massey,  in  the  Ballad  of 
Babe  Cristabel,  has 

"Jn  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know,  till  'wiidered  ej'e3_ 
See  white  wings  lesseniug  up  the  skies, 
The  Angels  with  us  unawares." 

Ajid  another  poet,  Charles  M.  Dickinson,  says  of  them 

"  They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households, 
They  are  Angels  of  God  in  disguise." 

Note  the  minnt©  fideUty  of  the  whole  picture,  and  the  half-sportive, 
half -sad  tenderness  with  which  he  urges  "  the  right  divine  of  help- 
lessness." No  man  ever  lived  w-ho  loved  children  more,  and  was 
more  beloved  by  them,  than  Longfellow  ;  many  an  eager  school- 
boy has  walked  out  from  Cambridge  to  get  a  ghmpse  of  the 
white-haired  jjoet  in  his  declining  years,  and  though  racked  by 
the  pain  from  which  he  was  seldom  wholly  free  of  late  he  never 
once  turned  them  away  disappointed,  never  once  refused  to  gratify 
their  ardent  curiosity. 

Born  In  pnrple  chambers  of  tlie  morn  =  bom  to  be 
the  heir  to  a  despotic  sovereignty,  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  East  (where  the  mom  appears).  The  word 
"purple,"  Ij^t.  imypureiis,  Gk.  nopcpvpeo?,  is  used  by  the  poets 
to  indicate  (1)  brightness,  (2)  royalty — here  it  indicates  both. 
In  "  To  the  Rhine ''  Longfellow  has  : — 

"  Thou  royal  river,  born  of  sun  and  shower, 

In  chambers  purple  with  the  Alpine  glow  !  " 

And  again,  in  his  "Flower  de  Luce  "  (fleur-de-Iys)  we  have  :  — 

"Born  in  the  purple,  bom  to  joy  and  pleasance, 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  glad  and  radiant  with  thy  presence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin," 

A  conversation  in  his  eyes — cf.  Byron's  "Eyes  spake 
love  to  eyes  that  spake  again."  Conversation  is  used  by  a  poetic 
license  for  "  eloquence."     See  next  note. 

The  g^oiden  silence  of  the  CJreek — Homer  (Pope's), 
n.  xiv.  252,  has 

"Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  borrowed  from  the  Greek, — 

"Speech  is  silvern,  Silence  is  golden  ; 
Speech  is  human.  Silence  is  divine." 

Resistless,  fathomless,  and  slotv,  &c. — Many  passages 
might  be  quoted  from  Lcmgfellow's  works  tf)  show  that  he  was 
not  so  deficient  in  humor  as  some  of  his  critics  allege  him  to  have 
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been.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  homely  playfulness  about  the  con- 
trast of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  young  "monarch  absolute" 
with  his  submission  to  the  "resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow"  power 
over  which  he  can  exercise  no  control.  The  story  of  King  Canute 
and  his  rebuke  of  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  is  weU  known  ; 
Longfellow  preserves  the  verisimilitude  of  the  allusions  through- 
out, even  to  the  minute  pushing  back  of  the  chair.  ^Rustling 
like  the  sea '  has  been  objected  to  by  critics  who  have  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  gently  rub  together  the  com- 
mingled shingle,  sand,  and  sea-weed  at  the  incoming  of  the  tide. 

IV.  This  jjrelude  is  fairly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  effect 
of  the  first  simile  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  ; 
either  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  either  would  have  beeu 
better  without  the  other.  Distinguish  between  simile  and  meta- 
phor. 

Landscape — originally  spelt  lanchkip,  and  meaning  the  back- 
groiuid  of  a  picture  ;  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  painters, 
from  land  and  sha2:>e.  The  sujQBx  is  the  same  as  shij)  in  such  words 
as  f riend.s7;  ij). 

For  boiislis  =  on  account  of,  because  of — used  always  "with 
a  notion  of  hindrance  or  opjDosition. 

The  Fairy  I»le$ — the  'Isle of  Flowers' — and  'far-off  Dream- 
land '  are  of  course  mere  poetic  variants  for  the  expression  of  the 
same  idea.  Fairy,  Low  Lat.  fatarium,  from  fatum,  as  prairie, 
Low  Lat.  lyratarium,  froxn.  pratum. 

Pattern  girl  of  girls — A  sample,  or  copy,  of  what  girls 
should  be,  really  the  same  word  as  jj«?ro?i — a  pronunciation  which 
still  holds  in  provincial  Enghsh. 

Embo^ver'd  in  curls— The  in  is  accounted  for  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  word  emhoirerd,  though  covered  in  curls  woiild  neither 
be  bad  nor  unintelligible  English.  A.  S.  huan  =to  dweU,  whence 
boicer,  and  byre  =  a  stable. 

And  sailing    ^vitli   soft,   silken   sails — Name  the  figure. 

Azure  eyes  of  deeper  line — deeper  than  what  ?  Azure 
properly  means  light  blue,  from  laznr,  the  same  word  as  lapis 
lazuli,  Arabic  Idjiirird.  a  stone  of  a  light  blue  color — the  dropping 
of  the  I  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  groiuid  of  its  being  mistaken 
for  the  article  (quasi  raztir)  and  so  regarded  as  insignificant. 

Horizon — optZor,  the  neuter  participle  of  opiZo)  =  to  bound, 
opoS==  a  boundary.  What  is  meant  by  '  the  horizon  of  their 
bowls  ?» 

The  days  that  are  to  be — not  simply  'the  future,'  but 
the  days  that  n-ill  come  regardless  of  the  carelessness  of  childhood. 

V.  The  mixed  simile  of  the  preceding  prelude  is  continued  in 
this,  and  the  continuation  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
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introduction  ;  besides  which,  this  prelude  has  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  the  very  far-fetched  simile  in  the  last  two  Unes. 

Moon's  pallid  di»tk  i»i  liidden  quite  —  the  last  word 
weakens  the  force  of  the  expression  ;  disk,  or  disc,  Gk.  didno?, 
Lat.  discus  =  a  quoit,  a  round  plate  ;  the  word  dish  is  merely  a 
softened  form. 

As  round  a  pebble,  &c.  — the  very  essence  of  the  goodness 
of  a  simile  is  that  it  should  closely  resemble  the  thing  to  be  illus- 
trated. In  this,  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  growth  ;  or,  to  give 
the  poet  the  fullest  benefit  of  all  doubt,  it  is  large  growth  from 
small  beginnings  ;  but  even  here  the  resemblance  is  far-fetched, 
\innatural,  and  unreal  ;  a  table,  howsoever  'wider  grown,'  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  ever  widening  circles  caused  by  throwing  a 
pebble  into  water.  Pebble  =  a  small  round  stone.  Lat.  papula, 
through  the  A.  S.  papol. 

Fair  Ariadne's  Crown. — Ariadne  was  the  daughter  of 
Minos,  the  celebrated  mythical  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  the  myth,  Pasiphae  (=  giver  of  light  to  all),  the  wife 
of  Minos,  had  given  birth  to  the  Minotaur  by  an  adulterous  in- 
trigue ■with  Taurus,  and  the  monster  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
labyrinth  (of  Doedalus),  where  ho  was  fed  on  criminals  and  on 
the  aimual  tribute  of  youths  and  virgius  furnished  for  the  purpose 
by  Athens,  which  had  been  conquered  by  IMinos.  In  order  to 
free  Athens  from  the  necessity  of  paying  this  tax,  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  the  Athenians,  visited  Crete,  was  beloved  by 
Ariadne  and  was  by  her  furnished  with  a  ball  of  yarn  (a  clue)  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  lair  of  the  IVIinotaur  and  to 
retrace  his  steps  through  the  winding  passages  of  the  labyrinth. 
On  his  return  he  carried  off  Ariadne  with  him,  but  abandoned  her 
on  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  she  was  found  and  married  by 
Bacchus  on  his  triimiphal  return  from  the  conquest  of  India.  Her 
new  god-husband  presented  her  with  a  golden  crown  manufactured 
by  Vulcan,  which  was  subsequently  transferred  as  a  constellation 
to  the  skies,  and  there  it  still  remains  as  "  Ariadne's  Crown." 

Flutter  aivliile,  and  then  quiet  be. —  Note  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  maidens  and 
the  youths,  and  develop  it  in  a  short  prose  essay. 

Van  and  front  of  fate— tjaw,  French  avant,  Lat.  ab  ante. 
Point  out  the  difference  between  van  and  front.  Note  that  the 
words  are  taken  in  their  military  sense. 

Kniglit-erranlrj-^  tendency  to  wander  as  the  knights  of 
old  in  quest  of  adventure.  A.  S.  cniht^=ahoj  ;  Dutch  ktiecht 
=  a  soldier,  a  sense  in  which  the  same  root  is  used  in  the  Celtic  ; 
very  probably  connected  with  kin  ;  errantry,  error,  errare,  has 
DO  connection  with  the  word  arrant,  which  means,  thievish. 
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The  lyric  Muse  =  Melpomene  (lit.  the  Songstress,  hsXkou 
=  I  sing)  was  the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  more  particularly  of 
Tragedy.  The  nine  muses  of  the  later  mythology  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne  (Memory),  or  Harmony,  ac- 
cording to  another  version  ;  vrlule  still  another  version  makes 
Harmony  the  daughter  of.  the  Muses,  with  a  disregard  to  physio- 
logical considerations  by  no  means  uncommon  in  mythology. 
The  names  of  the  sacred  nine  are  inserted  here  for  reference  : — 
CUo,  Euterp^,  ThaHa,  Meljiomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato,  Poly- 
hymnia, Urania,  and  Calliope'. 

Tlie  Pliantoui — is  fame,  q)a.yrad/.ca.  Note  the  liquid  soft- 
ness of  the  nest  line,  and  the  energetic  vividness  of  the  four 
following. 

VI.  This  informal  simile  is  more  appropriate,  and  therefore  in 
better  taste  than  those  in  the  preceding  preludes  ;  the  image  of 
"  the  Stream  of  Time"  running  "  with  a  swifter  current  as  it  nears 
the  gloomy  mills  of  Death,"  is  at  once  true  and  exj^ressive,  though 
it  is  obvious  that  the  "mills  of  Death"  is  merely  the  metajihorical 
equivalent  of  the  terrestrial  mill  in  the  second  line.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  rapidity  with  which  time  seems  to  fly  at  the  close  of  life. 
Gloomy,  A.  S.  gl6m  =  twilight,  cf.  '  gloaming.'  Mill  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  viiln,  Lat.  molina.     Death  is  pure  A.  S. 

Like  the  Iflagician's  Scroll. — A  roU  of  parchment,  con- 
tracted from  scroio-el,  a  diminutive  of  scroiv  =  a  shred,  or  strip. 
Magicians  were  not  allowed  to  use  their  peculiar  powers  for  their 
own  aggrandizement;  if  they  did  so,  the  mystic  writing  —  the 
instrument  of  their  power — disappeared.  The  comjaarison  in  the 
text  is  decidedly  weak  and  far-fetched. 

Ceylon— Zanzibar — Cathay.  —  Any  other  distant  places 
would  have  suited  as  well.  Where  are  these  places  ?  Cathay,  or 
Kathay,  is  Marco  Polo's  name  for  China,  or  rather  for  Chinese 
Tartary,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  resident  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Kian. 

Battle's  terrible  array — obviously  an  imitation  of  Byron's 

"Battle's  magnificently  stern  array."     Childe  Harold,  Til.  28. 

array,  a  hybrid  formed  by  prefixing  ar  (=Lat.  ad)  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian rede  =  order.  Cf.  A.  S.  rcede  =  ready.  Battle — Old 
French  bataille  ;  Lat.  batalia. 

To  lift  one  hero  into  fame — infinitive  of  purpose. 

She  find  —  parse.  The  pathos  of  this  touching  picture  is 
worthy  of  the  poet  at  his  best,  nor  is  the  language  rfiaworthy  of 
the  theme. 

VJLL.  The  darksome  woods— dark  and  some  (A.  S.  sum)] 
cf,  fulsome.  "The  darksome  night"  occurs  in  the  old  ballad, 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood. 
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Drops  doivn — is  the  equivalent  of  the  Lat.  occidit,  and  ia 
descriptive  of  the  suddenness  vrith  wliich  the  sun  appears  to  set 
(ht.  to  fall)  in  cloudy  weather. 

The  Oolden  Wcddinsr-duy — is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding,  as  the  silver- wedding  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.     A.  S.  iveddian — to  pledge,  to  engage. 

Corridor  =  a  gallery,  and  hence  a  long  hall  or  passage  Hke  a 
gallery  ;  the  word  is  Itahan,  connected  with  Lat.  ciirro  ==  I  run. 

]?Ioiiari*Si  oftlic  IWooii— as  though  the  '■  Man  in  the  Moon" 
had  visited  the  earth  in  the  guise  of  a  chUd  "  with  face  as  round 
as  is  the  moon."  More  than  one  old  niirsery  rhyme  describes  such 
a  descent,  e.g.  "  The  man  in  the  moon  came  tumbling  down,  and 
asked  the  road  to  Norvv-ieh,"  etc. 

Aiieieiit  l»ri<lctfrooin  and  llic  bride.  —  These  words 
touchingly  portray  the  continuity  of  their  mutual  affection  ;  not- 
withstanding their  long  years  of  wedded  life  they  are  to-day  as 
much  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  as  they  were  on  that  other 
"  hajjpy  day  "  just  fifty  years  ago.  Bride-groom,  by  an  im- 
properly inserted  r,  is  A.S.  bnjd-giima,  i.e.  bride-man,  c.f.  Jiortio. 

Bliliie  =  happy,  a  pure  A.  S.  term.  Cf.  also  A.  S.  blican 
=  bUncan  =  to  shine.     Eng.  blink. 

Tiieir  forms  and  featnrcs  niuilipiicd— by  being  repro- 
duced in  those  of  their  children  and  grandchildren.  The  simile 
with  which  the  poem  ends  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  most  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  The  poem  might 
much  better  have  ended  with  the  Une  iust  quoted. 


CHARLES  DAEWIN.— 1809-1882. 

E.\RTnwoRMs.     Extract  LXVUJ..,  page  342. 

Bio|;rai>liieai  Skcleli.— Chaeles  Robert  Darwin,  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and 
The  L.'iws  of  Organic  Life,  was'  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  Feb.  12, 
1809,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  began  to  give  evidence  of  his  hereditary  incUna- 
tion  for  scientific  studies,  especially  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic structure.  On  the  couijjletiou  of  his  university  course  in 
1831,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  go  as  na- 
turalist in  II. M.S.  Bejujle  on  her  scientific  expedition  round  the 
world;  he  sjient  five  years  in  the  series  of  voyages,  returning  in 
1836;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1859  that  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
his  observations,  then  fully  matured,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
ihe  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection.      If  the 
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importance  of  a  book  is  to  be  measured  by  the  excitement  it  pro- 
duces, this  must  be  regarded  as  by  very  far  the  most  important 
book  of  the  19th  century;  for  it  has  been  translated  iuto  many  lan- 
guages, and  has  caused  the  production  of  a  whole  library  of  Uterary 
controversies,  waged  between  intolerant  '  orthodoxy '  (falsely  so 
called)  and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  sceptical  inquiry,  which,  pro- 
poundiag  scientific  questions,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
scientific  answers.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question, 
nor  will  space  permit  of  even  a  statement  of  the  arguments;  the 
essence  of  Darwinism  consists  ia  the  substitution  of  "  natural 
causes"  for  the  supernatural  fiats  of  the  Almighty,  to  account 
for  the  variety  of  species  of  plants  and  of  animals  (including 
man)  now  or  at  any  time  existing  in  the  universe.  Darwin  did 
not  deny  the  existence,  nor  even  the  intervention,  of  the  super- 
natural; on  the  contrary,  he  deduces  all  species  from  a /ew  o?i- 
ginal  types,  whose  origin  he  cannot,  and  does  not  pretend  to,  ac- 
count for  by  '  natural  causes,'  and  whose  existence,  therefore,  fairly 
presupposes  the  direct  intervention  of  creative  power.  "  Why 
a  few  types  ?  why  not  one  self-created  organic  cell  as  the  starting 
point?"  shrieked  the  pseudo- scientific  atheist,  on  the  one  hand; 
"  why  limit  the  power  of  the  Almighty  ?  was  it  not  as  easy  for  the 
Infinite  to  create  the  thousands  of  existing  species  as  the  few  ori- 
giaal  forms,  or  even  the  one  cell  ?  "  screamed  the  aiJrighted  theist 
on  the  other  hand;  and  to  both  Darwinism  made  the  same  reply, 
eayiag,  in  efi'ect: — "The  question  is  not  what  God  could  have 
done,  but  what  he  actually  has  done;  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
possibility  of  self-creation,  or  spontaneous  generation,  and  the 
facts  are  all  against  the  theory  of  multitudinous  creations;  Develop- 
ment, or  Evolution,  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  species,  but  that  it  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  candid  investigation  to  dispute."  In  1862  he 
pubhshed  his  Fertilization  of  Orchids ;  and  in  1867  his  Domestic 
Animals  and  Cultivated  Plants,  or  the  Principles  of  Variation, 
Inheritance,  Reversion,  Crossing,  Inter-breeding,  and  Selection, 
nnder  Domesticaiu.n, — a  book  whose  title  contains  the  names  of 
topics,  any  one  of  which  would  require  an  ordinary  lifetime  for 
its  adequate  consideration.  In  1871  appeared  his  second  great 
work,  'Ihe  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,  a 
book  of  which  the  best  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  Huxley's 
Man's  Place  in  Nature;  and  in  1872  he  issued  The  Expression  of 
the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals.  His  works  deservedly  placed 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  scientific  men  of  the  age,  and 
gained  for  him  the  distinction  of  innumerable  honorary  degrees 
and  membership  in  learned  societies  all  over  tbe  world.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  AprU,  1882. 
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EAETHWORMS. 

Worms,  A.S.  wyrm,  Lat.  vermis.  For  their  size,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  Acre  literally  means  '  a  field,'  A.S.  cecer, 
Lat.  ager,  Gr.  aypoi,  Sanscrit  ajra;  cf.,  also,  Gk.  ay  pa,  the  chase; 
the  word  is  used  in  its  original  sense  in  the  phrase  '  God's  acre,'  a 
graveyard. 

p.  343.  Carbonic  acid  is  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  rain, 
which  absorbs  it  from  the  air;  this  carbonic  acid  (OOo  )  is  the  prin- 
cipal constituent  of  the  woody  fibre  of  plants,  which  absorb  it 
through  the  roots  and  decomjjose  it  by  the  action  of  siinUght  into 
carbon  and  oxygen.  Iluiniis-acids  include,  apparently,  the 
alkaUne  as  well  as  acid  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter, — the  most  important  of  which,  besides  carbonic  acid,  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen.  lUccliaiiicai  trituration,  grinding 
down  by  mere  mechanical  rubbing,  as  contrasted  with  the  chemi- 
cal decomposition  previously  mentioned;  gizzards,  properly  the 
first  stomach  of  a  bird,  but  used  by  Chaucer  for  the  human  stom- 
ach, Old  Eng.  giser,  Fr.  gesier,  Lat.  g';'(7e7'ia  =  cooked  entrails  of 
poultry.  Archaeologists,  students  of  the  science  of  antiquities, 
Gk.  apxaio?,  ancient,  ^.6yo<;,  discourse.  Castings,  moulded  or 
shaped  by  the  intestinal  canal,  monoliths ;  columns  consisting 
of  a  single  stone,  as  Cleopatra's  Needle  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  Gk.  /novo?,  single,  XiOo?,  stone.  Fibrous-rooted,  having 
roots  consisting  of  fibres,  or  long,  slender  threads, — as  the  onion, 
and  various  grasses ;  Fr.  fib7-e,  Lat.  flbra. 

p.  344.  Soluble  substances,  as  various  kinds  of  salts,  are 
not  precipitated  (i.e.,  do  not  settle  to  the  bottom),  when  the  Uquids 
in  which  they  are  dissolved  are  allowed  to  stand;  suspended  sub- 
stances, as  chalk,  earth,  &c.,  are  so  precipitated.  Nitrification, 
the  formation  of  nitrogen  compoimds  by  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic, especially  animal,  substances.  Liand-nioYluscs,  snails 
and  other  so/<-bodied  invertebrates,  Lat.  mollis,  soft.  SaUirated, 
completely  filled.  Von  llcnscn,  a  German  naturalist;  note  that 
I'OH  in  German  names  indicates  noble  rank,  or  family.  A  Mm  cili- 
ary, Lat.  alinientum,  nourishment.  Viscid,  sticky,  glutinous, 
Lat.  viscus,  bird-Ume,  a  sticky  substance. 

p.  345.  Germination,  sprouting.  Sense-organs,  organs 
of  the  senses,  eyes,  ears,  &c.  Act — as  would  a  man,  show 
how  the  description  proves  this  statement.  Petioles,  the  foot 
stalks  of  leaves,  Lat.  petiolus,  dim.  of  pes,  foot.  Do  not  drag, 
&c.,  why  not? 

J).  346.  Ploughed  by  earthworms  ;  show  that  this  expres- 
Bion  is  justified. 
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AETHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH— 1819-1861. 

"As  Ships,  Becalmed  at  Eve."     Extract  LXIX,  page  346. 

Biog^rapliical  Sketch. — In  glancing  at  the  careers  of  the 
pupils  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Arnold's  tuition  and 
supervision  at  Rugby,  one  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  example  of  his  manly  piety,  and  the  precepts  of  his 
admirable  homilies,  were  not  enough  to  guard  his  charges  against 
the  baleful  iniluences  of  the  sceptical  age  in  wMch  their  lot  was 
cast  ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  must  acknowledge  and  acknowl- 
edge gladly,  that  there  is  nothing  underhand,  sneaking,  unmanly, 
about  the  scepticism  into  which  more  than  one  of  his  favorite 
pupils  unhapi^ily  allowed  themselves  to  drift ;  and  this  resolute, 
almost  heroic  willingness  to  face  the  consequences,  to  have  the 
courage  of  their  opinions,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  lasting  influ- 
ence of  the  character  of  their  revered  master.  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough  (Cluff)  was  bom  in  Liverjjool,  England,  in  1819  ;  ac- 
companied his  father,  a  prosperous  cotton  merchant,  to  the  United 
States  in  1823,  and  resided  there  tiU  1828  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  England  and  sent  to  Rugby  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Arnold.  In  1836  he  entered  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
unaccountably  failed  to  distinguish  himself  at  examinations  though 
he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship,  ability,  and  probity 
of  character  ;  and  in  1842,  the  influence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom 
ho  had  always  been  a  great  favorite,  helped  him  to  secure  a 
fellowship,  supplemented  the  next  year  by  a  tutorship  in  the 
University.  Clough  had  ever  been  of  an  enquiring  mind,  and  the 
comparative  leisure  of  his  position  now  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  at  least  a  superficial  examination  of  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity.  It  was  an  age  of  enquiry,  a  restless,  seething, 
turbulent  age  of  investigation,  in  which  men  were  no  longer  con- 
tent to  take  the  "  ipse  dixit "  of  authority  as  an  all-sufficient  guide 
through  the  mysterious  labyrinths  of  life.  Strauss  had  pubhshed 
his  rationalistic  Leben  lesu,  Carlyle's  Past  arid  Present  was  not 
calculated  to  give  rest  on  orthodox  ground  to  a  soul  striving  for 
some  unshifting  resting-place  ;  nor  had  MiU  and  Spencer  in  Eng- 
land, nor  Comte  and  George  Sand  on  the  Continent,  aught  but 
the  veriest  husks  of  Positivism  to  offer  to  a  soul  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  life.  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  great  Oxford  revival  of 
reUgion — ^the  Tractarian  movement — but,  unhappily  for  Clough 
and  the  Rugby  boys  in  general,  their  earlier  training  and  the 
traditional  Broad-churchism  of  their  school,  fostered  by  their 
idolized  Head-master,  had  predisposed  h^'m  and  them  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  a  movement  that  seemed  to  savor  aU  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Mediaevalism,  if  indeed  it  did  not  aim  at  a  revival  of 
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the  Romanism  into  which  Newman  and  some  others  of  the  Puseyite 
revivalists  had  already  drifted.  The  logic  of  events  has  proved 
the  groimdlessness  of  siich  fears  ^  but  the  fears  and  suspicions 
were  verv  real  and  very  strong  at  the  time,  and  so  Arthur  Olongh 
and  others  were  tnmed  aside  from  the  only  school  of  religions 
thought  in  which  their  resthetic  tastes  would  have  been  gratified, 
while  the  tangibility  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed)  of  their  reUgious 
cult,  and  the  acti^•ity,  piety,  and  zeal  of  the  promoters  of  the  new 
churchLsm  might  have  saved  them  from  turning  for  spiritual  food 
to  the  dry  sha\^gs  swept  out  of  the  back  doors  of  German  meta- 
physical workshops. 

In  1848  he  resigned  his  fellowship  and  other  positions  and 
emoluments  ia  Oxford,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed 
princijjal  of  University  Hall.  London.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
hshed  his  most  successful  poem,  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuulich,  a 
poem  describing  the  doings  of  a  Long  Vacation  reading  party, 
under  their  '  coach '  Adam,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Ness  in  Scot- 
land. Longfellow,  one  of  Clough's  prime  favorites,  had  pubhshed 
Evangeline  duiing  the  preceding  year,  1847,  and  it  was  in  the 
dactyhc  hexameter  of  Evangeline  that  Olough  wrote  his  pastoral 
idyll.  Mora  powerful  than  the  Bothie,  at  least  in  parts,  is  the 
bizarre  tragedy  of  Dipsychns ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  will  survive  so  long  as  some  few  of  the  unpre- 
tentious flowers  that  might  be  culled  from  his  small  garden  of 
poesie,  the  Amow-^  de  Voyage  and  the  Mari  Mngno. 

In  1852  he  visited  America,  where  he  met  with  Longfellow  and 
Emerson,  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to  London,  England, 
where  ho  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  recently  reorganized 
Education  office.  To  the  duties  of  his  office  and  to  the  pursuits 
of  literature  he  devoted  himself  with  as  much  assiduity  as  failing 
health  and  a  constitution  never  very  strong  would  allow  ;  and 
though  he  stoutly  maintained  his  sceptical  views  to  the  end,  he 
did  80  without  bitterness  and  without  intolerance, — ^holding  his 
own,  indeed,  with  all  the  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  all 
the  gentlemanly  courtesy,  suavity,  and  grace  that  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  favorite  Rugby  boys. 

What  might  have  been  Clough's  place  in  literature  had  he  been 
spared  for  the  full  develojDment  of  his  talents  it  would  be  idle  to 
conjecture  ;  he  died  of  a  malarial  fever  at  Florence,  in  Italy, 
during  a  holiday  tour  in  1861,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  an  upright,  honest,  fearless  asserter  of  his  right  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  opinions  of  others.  In  this  doubting,  scoffing 
age  it  is  well  for  the  caxise  of  orthodox  belief  that  so  few  of  its 
opponents  can  exhibit  characters  to  the  world  as  sensitive,  aa 
apright,  and  as  pure  as  that  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
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AS  SHIPS,  BECALMED  AT  EVE. 

This  extract  very  fairly  illustrates  the  restless  longing  after 
certainty  that  formed  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  Clough  and 
of  many  of  the  young  Oxford  men  of  his  time  ;  the  same  rest- 
lessness and  vincertainty  are  well  exhibited  in  his  "  Stream  of 
Life,"  and  in  many  other  short  effusions  of  his  lyric  Muse.  In 
the  extract  inmaediately  following  we  can  see  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  refuses  to  acquiesce  iu  the  mere  goody-goody  vapid 
theories  of  respectable  theology  ;  and  in  this,  we  can  discern  the 
touching  sadness  with  which  he  finds  himself  carried  so  far  from 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  companions  of  his  early  years.  A 
fondness  for  simile,  an  introspective  habit  of  mind  that  gives  a  sub- 
jective cast  to  all  his  writings,  and  a  careful  choice  of  good,  pure, 
nervous  Saxon  English  are  features  of  the  author's  general  pro- 
ductions that  may  be  readily  enough  discerned  in  these  few 
stanzas.  It  will  be  a  useful  exercise  in  composition  for  the  pupils 
or  students  to  write  a  carefully  prepared  prose  paraphrase  of  the 
poem. 

With  canvas  drooping — canvas  =  hempen  cloth  ;  Lat. 
caimabis,  Gk.  xdvva^i'i,  Persian  kanab,  Sanscrit  cana,  a)l^=hemp. 
Parse  side  by  side,  tow^ers,  scarce,  leagues,  apart.  League  =  three 
miles,  or  thereabouts, — connected  with  Irish  leige,  Lat.  Leuca, — 
not  to  be  confounded  "with  the  word  /ea(/'!«e  ^  confederacy,  Lat. 
ligare  =  to  bind,  through  Italian  lega,  and  French  ligue.  Descried 
=made  out,  distinguished,  French  deer  ire,  Old  Fr.  descrire,  Lat. 
describere. 

Dawn  of  day — A.  S.  rfae^  =  day  ;  dagian  =  to  grow  bright. 

Darkling^  hours — See  note  on  p.  273  of  the  H,  S.  Header. 

Nor  dreamt,  &c. — A  somewhat  strong  image  this,  that  of  a 
ship  endowed  with  jDower  to  think  what  the  other  ship  was  doing. 

But  each— by  each  =  nor  thought  anything,  except  (but) 
that  each  was  clea\Tng  the  self-same  seas  beside  the  other  (by 
each). 

E'en  so — Aj^osiopesis.  The  sentiment  in  this  stanza,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  poem,  very  closely  resembles  Coleridge's 
exquisite  description  of  the  estrangement  of  friends  : — 

"Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth,"  &c. 

Astounded  =  astonished  =  astonied,  Lat.  exionare,  French 
etonner.  In  meaning  the  infinitive  "to  feel"  is  really  the  prin- 
cipal verb — absence,  when  they  were  joined  anew,  made  them  feel 
astounded,  and  estranged.     French  etranger,  Lat.  extraneiis,  extra. 

Or  ^vist — for  an  older  form  wiste,  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
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to  xnf,  A.  S.  witan  =  to  know  :  common  enough  about  the  period 
of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible. 

To  veer,  Iioav  vain  ? — This  stanza  appears  to  groan  beneath 
the  burthen  of  an  unhealthy  fatahsm  :  it  would  be  useless  to  veer, 
or  alter  the  course,  for  the  vessels  having  once  drifted  asunder  can 
never  be  brought  together  in  the  ocean  voyage  (of  Ufe),  though 
they  may  together  enter  the  harbor  at  last. 

One  compass  guides — reason  and  conscience.  What  a  pity 
that  honest  souls  like  Clough's  cannot  always  accept  the  compass- 
regulator — Revelation  ! 

Lead  tlieni  home — It  has  been  well  said  that  prayer  is  an 
instinct  of  the  soul  :  if  we  cannot  offer  the  tribute  of  prayer  to 
the  Eternal  Author  of  Nature,  instinct  compels  us  to  offer  it  some- 
where— to  Nature  herself  for  want  of  some  higher  Power  to  be 
adored, 

IVl4>llioiig;iit — See  note  on  p.  89  of  H.  S.  Eeader.     Notes  p.  8. 

"Wlierc'er  Ihey  fare — used  here  in  its  literal  sense — A.  S. 
faran  =  to  go. 


DUTY. 

Extract  LXX.,  page  347. 

That  Duty  was  to  Arthur  Clough  no  mere  idle  word,  without 
a  meaning,  the  record  of  his  life  abundantly  proves;  nor  did  it 
need  the  righteous  scorn  with  which  he  here  lashes  its  poor  sub- 
stitute, '  Duty  to  Society,'  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  his  own  character.  But  while  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge the  uprightness  of  his  hfe,  we  can  only  regret  all  the  more 
that  it  should  have  been  so  deplorably  shipwrecked  on  the  tm- 
lovely  rocks  of  unbelief.  Admirers  of  Clough,  and  he  has  many 
admirers,  will  pos.sibly  tbink  that  we  have  hardly  done  full  justice 
to  his  merits  and  his  motives;  that  his  spirit  of  reverence  should 
have  been  allowed  to  outweigh  his  "  relentless  scepticism,"  and 
that  his  "  daring  attacks  on  the  popular  creed"  sho^^ld  have  been 
condoned  on  account  of  the  "  undercurrent  of  toleration  and  diffi- 
dence "  by  which  those  attacks  were  modified.  Now,  the  attitude 
assumed  in  these  Notes  towards  the  Agnostic  school  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  opposition,  an  attitude  of  regret,  however,  rather  than  of 
dislike — tirst,  on  moral  grounds;  because,  while  it  is  just  and  fair 
that  the  Agnostic  should  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  enunciate 
his  creed,  or  rather  his  negation  of  creed,  it  seemed  important  that 
the  pupils  of  our- schools  should  be  furnished  with  a  Mitbridate 
against  the  subtle  poison  of  Agnosticism — a  poison  far  more  insid- 
ious in  its  operation  and  deadly  in  its  effects  when  administered 
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with  the  genial  suavity  of  a  Cloiigh  than  the  blatmt  blasphemy 
of  a  Bradlaugh;  and  secondly,  on  hterary  grounds,  because  we 
look  upon  Agnosticism  as  a  thing  likely  to  prove  extremely  hurt- 
ful, if  not  absolutely  fatal,  to  the  highest  development  of  literature 
which  delights  more  in  the  '  dim  religious  light '  of  faith  than  in 
the  clear,  cold  light  of  reason. 

Unknown  cousin,  for  whose  death  you  cannot  truly  feel. 
Eliqucttc,  conventional  rules  of  politeness;  the  word  is  French 
and  literally  means  a  label,  ticket.  Kith  and  kin,  both  pure 
A.  S.  words  meaning  kindred.  Senseless,  not  perceiving.  Tlie 
iworld,  i.e.,  Society.  §tunt  sturdy  limbs,  etc.,  these  lines 
are  metaphorical;  allow  your  natural  powers  to  be  crippled  by 
disuse.  Batli-eliair,  used  by  invalids  at  Bath,  a  fashionable 
resort  in   Somersetshire,  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs. 

Questing,  anxious  seeking.  Aye,  may  either  be  the  affirma- 
tive adverb  used  to  strengthen  the  meaning,  or  =  always;  if  the 
latter,  how  should  the  line  be  punctuated? 


CHAELES   HEAVYSEGE.— 1816-1876. 

Sonnets.     Extract  LXXI.,  page  349. 

Biographical  Sketch. — CHARiiES  Heavysege  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  May  2nd,  1816,  where  he  began  the  battle  of 
life  with  very  httle  help  from  education,  wealth,  social  position, 
or  any  other  of  the  iniiuences  so  potent  in  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  their  possessor.  Nature  had  liberally  endowed  him  with  a 
strong  intellect,  fervid  imagination,  keen  powers  of  observation, 
an  ardent  love  and  longing  for  ethical  truth,  a  deep  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  beauty,  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  which  taken  together  amounted  to  absolute  genius;  and 
had  the  advantages  of  early  education  and  opportunity  for  study, 
observation,  and  comparison  but  siipplemented  the  bountiful  gifts 
of  nature,  his  name  would  undoubtedly  have  stood  high  on  the 
list  among  the  poets  of  aU  time.  But  the  fate  of  circumstances 
was  against  him;  fortune  cast  his  lot  in  a  position  in  life  where  he 
was  debarred  from  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  siifficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  his  mother  tongue  to  enable  him  to  ex- 
press in  fitting  words  the  burning  thoughts  that  surged  so  con- 
stantly through  his  ever-working  mind.  He  was  of  the  artisan 
class,  a  machinist,  brought  up  to  an  occupation  highly  honorable, 
it  is  true,  for  honest  toil  is  always  honorable,  but  not  conducive  to 
the  development  of  poetic  genius,  and  offering  few  opportunities 
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for  self-culture.  Such  chances  as  he  could  find,  however,  he  ep  gerly 
embraced ;  and  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  uncongenial  surroundings 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
reading  Shaksi)eare,  Milton,  and,  above  all,  his  Bible, with  an  intense 
apjjreciation  of  their  beauties,  and  a  constantly  growing  desire  to 
give  his  own  thoughts  utterance.  He  wrote,  too, — such  a  man  could 
not  help  it;  but  the  intensely  mercantile  atmosphere  of  Liverjiool  is 
not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  poetic  laurels,  and  so  the  early 
efforts  of  his  muse  lay  unpiiblished  in  his  desk,  nor  did  any  product 
of  his  imagination  see  the  light  till  ho  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age. 
In  1853  he  came  to  Canada,  where  he  for  some  time  pursued  his 
calling  as  a  machinist  in  Montreal,  and  then  secured  a  position  as 
local  reporter  for  the  Daily  Witness.  That  weU-known  publica- 
tion was  not  then  the  j^ower  in  the  land  that  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  its  managers  have  since  made  and  still  maintain  it,  and 
the  change  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  respects  very  much  of  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  poet;  still,  it  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  printer's  ink,  and  had  he  then  formed  a  literary 
partnership  with  some  one  whose  education  might  have  supplied 
his  own  lamentable  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  joint-stock  product  of  genius  without  education 
and  education  without  genius  would  have  electrified  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  He  did  not,  however,  secure  such  aid,  possibly  such 
an  idea  never  suggested  itself  to  him,  or,  if  it  did,  he  preferred  to 
risk  his  chances  of  sucess  solely  on  his  own  unaided  merits.  A 
poem  in  blank  verse,  published  in  1854,  was  coldly  received,  even 
by  his  friends;  a  collection  of  fifty  sonnets,  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  style  and  lofty  tone  of  many  of  them,  met  with  a  similar 
fate — rugged  and  generally  defective  execution,  want  of  i^olish, 
discordant  language,  prosaic  and  common-place  phrases,  unmusi- 
cal hnes,  faults  of  taste,  mistakes  in  judgment,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  imperfections  that  necessarily  residt  from  want  of  education, 
so  completely  overlaid  the  beauties  of  these  earliest  efforts  that 
no  one  was  able  to  discover  them;  they  were  diamonds  but  they 
were  uncut,  and  there  was  no  critical  lapidary  to  ajDpraise  their 
value.  Saul.,  a  Tragedy,  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1857, 
and  shortly  after  its  publication  its  imdoubted  merits  were  dis- 
covered by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  then  U.  S.  consul  in  the  jjoet's 
native  city  of  Liverpool,  through  whose  kindly  offices  the  tragedy 
was  favorably  noticed  by  the  North  British  Revieio,  and  after- 
wards by  Longfellow  and  Emerson.  While  few  will  agree  with 
Longfellow's  verdict,  that  it  is  "  the  best  tragedy  written  since  the 
days  of  Shakspeare,"  all  must  acknowledge  that  it  reveals  a  lofti- 
ness of  conception  and  a  dramatic  power  of  depicting  incidents 
and  images  of  horror  and  terror  shown  by  few  writers  of  our  day  j 
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it  possesses,  in  fact,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  all  the  excellences 
and  all  the  defects  that  are  characteristic  of  the  man,  conceptions  of 
the  grandest  are  repeatedly  marred  by  the  commonplace  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  frequent  disappointments  of  this 
kind  that  meet  the  reader  are  sufficiently  strong  and  striking  to  con- 
vince the  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  Wordsworth  school  of  the  utter 
fallacy  of  his  theory  as  to  the  kind  of  language  that  is  best  fitted 
for  poetry.  In  Count  Filippo :  or  The  Unequal  Marriage,  the  lan- 
guage is  smoother  than  in  Said,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  Scriptural 
tragedy  is  wanting,  and  the  straining  after  effect  is  so  obvious  that 
it  utterly  spoils  the  drama  by  weakening  instead  of  heightening  our 
interest  in  the  plot.  Jephtha's  Daughter,  pubHshed  in  1865,  shows 
a  still  more  marked  advance  in  the  smoothness  of  the  versification; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  smoothness  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
strength,  and  that  there  is  a  more  marked  general  weakness  in  the 
characters  and  their  delineation  than  can  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  inferiority  of  the  subject.  The  very  fact  that 
Heavysege  chose  the  drama  as  the  most  suitable  form  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  poetic  powers  in  an  age  when  fashion  has  decreed  that 
true  dramatic  treatment  must  give  place  to  sensational  situations, 
and  to  the  gorgeous  effects  of  the  milliner  and  ballet-dancer,  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  his  want  of  judgment,  while  the  frequemcy 
of  his  failures  to  express  fittingly  what  he  had  finely  conceived 
abundantly  illustrates  the  important  truth  that  no  amount  of 
native  genius  can  possibly  compensate  for  the  want  of  education. 
Feeling,  probably,  that  supreme  excellence  was  beyond  him  in  the 
drama,  he  tried  the  novel,  and  in  1865,  he  published  The  A  dvocate, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  better  success  than  his 
more  ambitious  efforts  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  career,  he 
appears  to  have  confined  himself  to  such  less  pretentious,  short 
pieces  as  his  joumahstic  duties  permitted  him  to  write  ;  some  of 
these  are  well  worth  preserving,  The  Dark  Huntsman,  for  instance, 
which  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Monthly,  about  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1876. 


Sonnets,  Fr.  sonnet,  Ital.  sonetto,  Lat,  sonus ;  the  sonnet,  pro- 
perly understood,  is  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  iambic  pentameter 
lines,  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  each  of  which  has  two  sub-divi- 
sions; the  first  part  consists  of  two  divisions  of  four  lines  each 
{quatrains),  and  the  second,  of  two  divisions  of  three  lines  each 
{terzina) :  in  the  regular  form,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  lines  rhyme 
in  the  first  part,  as  do  also  the  2nd,  3rd,  6th,  and  7th  hnes;  in  the 
second  part  the  rhymes  are  9th  and  12th,  10th  and  13th,  and  11th 
and  14th  Unes; — but  there  are  several  varieties  of  form,  nor  is  there 
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any  sufficient  reason  why  there  shonld  not  be  such  variations.  The 
sonnet,  if  not  invented  by  the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  in  the  14th 
century,  was  first  brought  prominently  into  notice  and  popularized 
by  hira ;  and  it  is  still  a  very  popular  form  of  the  short  poem  in  the 
flexible  tongues  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ;  of  English  poets, 
Wordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning,  and,  occasionally,  Rossetti  have  been 
the  most  successful  among  those  to  whom — 

'*  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground,' 

I.  IVigllt,  for  the  '  night  sky ; '  what  is  the  figure  ?     Lii;;lit  ^vas 

least;  does  this  agree  ^vith  other  statements  in  the  stfmza? 
Pulsating,  quivering,  throbbing, — a  more  poetic  notion  than  is 
conveyed  by  the  "  glittering "  in  the  next  sonnet.  Deep,  the 
depths  of  space;  note  the  frequent  use  of  adjectives  for  substan- 
tives. Drawn  ;  cf.  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  Milton, 
L* Allegro,  136;  the  allusion  is  to  the  poetic  idea  of  the  Music  of 
the  Spheres.  IIor<»log^e,  a  tini''>-piece  of  any  kind;  the  starry 
heavens  form  the  only  horologe  that  never  errs.  HilleniiiuniM, 
periods  of  1,000  years;  is  this  the  correct  form  of  the  plural? 
Told  ;  should  this  be  tolled?  Explain  the  line  clearly.  Prime  ; 
the  beginning,  or  first,  of  anything;  here  The  Beginning  of  time. 

II.  Cioiid-like  galaxy,  Gr.  yaXaimi,  see  'Milky  Way' 
in  Index.  Its  ;  the  personification,  implied  in  "  has  marshall'd," 
is  not  properly  sustained  by  the  employment  of  this  word;  what 
should  it  be?  Tenfold  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the 
"  thrice"  of  the  eighth  line.  E%'cr-klndled,  a  good  descriptive 
term;  the  whole  idea  is  highly  poetical  and  fairly  expressed, — a 
celestial  gale  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  constantly  blazing 
stars.  I^ambcnt-lustre  rather  weakens  the  impression  of  in- 
tense brightness  intended  to  be  conveyed;  Irving  has  "the  lam- 
bent purity  of  the  stars,"  where  the  word  is  used  in  its  proper 
sense  to  denote  the  twinkling  of  a  light  flame  playing  over  the 
surface.  Note  the  alUterations  in  the  sonnet.  lSespaiig;led  was 
probably  suggested  by  Byron's 

"Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright." 

Anidyse  11.  11,  12. 

III.  Hyaline,  Fr.  hyalin,  Gk.  va\o?,  glass;  any  transparent, 
glassy  substance,  especially  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea;  Milton  has 

"  On   the  clear  hyaline,  the  gl.^ssy  sea."    Par.  LoKt,  vii.,  61^. 

Far  o'er,  etc.,  scan  11.  9-12.     Welkin,  aee  Index.     Island)* 

of  the  blest,  the  future  abode  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Hap])y 
Isles,  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  broad  swf t-flowing  stream  of  the 
earth-encircling  Ocean. 
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AETHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY.— 1815-1880. 
Doctor  Aknold  at  Rugby. — Extract  LXXn.,  page  350. 

Biograpliical  Sketch. — Among  the  valuable  legacies  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Arnold  to  the  world  must  be  reckoned  the  broad 
cathoUc  sjairit  infused  by  his  example  and  his  precepts  into  his 
pupils,  so  many  of  whom  have  become  teachers  of  men,  transmit- 
ting to  the  later  generations  the  lessons  of  manliness,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  tolerant  charity  that  they  learned  from  their  great  high- 
priest  at  Rugby.  That  they  did  not  all  turn  out  orthodox  be- 
lievers is  no  argument  against  their  master  or  his  system  ;  ia  such 
an  inquiring  age  it  was  inevitable  that  among  men  of  the  thought- 
ful mould  of  the  Rugbseans  there  should  here  and  there  be  one 
who  had  drifted  from  the  old-time  moorings, — and  it  is  indeed 
matter  of  wonder,  no  less  than  of  congratulation,  that  so  many  of 
them  were  able  to  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  during  a  period 
when  it  was  so  difficult,  so  weU-nigh  impossible,  for  mere  hmnan 
reason  to  find  a  satisfying  answer  to  the  despairing  cry,  "  Who 
will  show  us  any  good?"  That  men  like  Cloiigh  and  Matthew 
Arnold  should  be  sceptical  is  due  to  the  influences  that  beset  them 
in  their  manhood's  years,  that  there  was  i;n  honest  manliness  and 
a  courteous  tolerance  about  their  scepticism  was  largely  due  to  the 
Rugby  influences  that  moulded  their  characters  as  boys  ;  and  to 
the  same  influence  can  be  traced  the  muscular  Christianity  of  men 
hke  Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  broad  catholic  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Aethur  Penehtn  Stanley,  the  typical  representative  of  the  great 
Broad  Church  party  in  the  widest,  wisest,  and  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Edward 
Stanley,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  hence  from  his  infancy  was 
surroimded  by  an  atmosphere  of  ecclesiasticism  that  no  doubt 
exercised  some  influence  in  determining  his  future  career ;  he,  how- 
ever, always  maintained  that  the  development  of  his  genius,  as 
well  as  his. possession  of  it,  was  due  much  more  to  the  influence  of 
his  Welsh  mother,  Avith  her  ardent  Celtic  temperament,  than  to  the 
more  sober  example  of  his  somewhat  phlegmatic  English  father. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arnold's  at  Rugby, 
where  he  remained  for  five  years,  till  his  matriculation  into  Bahol 
College  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Whether  he  was  the  original 
of  the  "Arthur''  of  Tarn  Brovra's  School  Days  is  of  little  conse- 
quence; he,  at  all  events,  like  the  other  Arthur,  enjoyed  from  the 
first  the  confidence  and  esteem,  the  friendship  and  the  love  of  his 
fellow-pupils,  his  tutors,  and  especially  of  the  headmaster,  whose 
*ffecti<^  for  yoimg  Stanley  came  as  near  tx)  partiahty  and  favor- 
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itism  as  Arnold's  rigid  sense  of  justice  would  allow.  The  frieud- 
sliip  was  fully  reciprocated,  and  in  the  after  years  it  was  fully 
repaid  by  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  a  biography 
that  reflects  the  greatest  credit  not  only  on  the  author  and  the 
subject,  but  on  his  old  school  and  school  fellows.  Stanley's  career 
in  Oxford  was  more  than  commonly  brilliant,  his  distinctions  in 
classics,  Enghsh  prose  and  verse  composition,  and  theological  sub- 
jects being  numerous  and  important.  On  the  completion  of  his 
undergraduate  course  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  University 
College,  where,  for  some  dozen  years,  he  faithfully  and  zealously 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  University  tutor,  while  assiduously 
prosecuting  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  1858  he 
was  appointed  Eegius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  his 
University,  and  his  broad  catholicity  no  doubfr  acted  as  a  corrective 
of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party,  fostered  for  the  pre- 
ceding t^n  years  and  more  by  the  abihty,  the  integrity,  and  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Pusey.  On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  1863,  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  offered  to 
Stanley ;  but  the  position  demanded  peculiar  qualities  of  administra- 
tive ability,  and  a  knowledge  of  Irish  character  and  Irish  affairs  iu 
which  he  felt  that  he  was  deficient,  notwithstanding  the  Celtic  tem- 
perament inherited  from  his  mother,  and  he  wisely  declined  the 
very  tempting  offer  of  preferment.  A  few  months  afterwards  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  deanery  of  Westminster,  and 
here  he  found  himself  in  his  proper  position  in  the  world ;  no  other 
position  would  have  fitted  him  so  well,  and  no  other  priest  of  the 
Anghcan  communion  would  so  well  have  fitted  the  jiosition  at  the 
time. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  course  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Eng- . 
land  has  restdted  in  depriving  the  bishops  of  all  real  power  in  the 
cathedral  churches,  of  which  they  were  once  the  real,  as  they  are 
still  the  titidar,  heads;  and  the  force  of  circumstances  has  vested 
this  abrogated  power  in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter;  hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  dean  of  Westminster  Abbey — the 
great  representative  church  of  the  Anglican  community — ext  rcises 
a  power  superior,  in  many  important  respects,  to  that  of  his  bishoi?, 
or  even  to  that  of  the  metropolitan  Archbishop,  and  that  he  is  re- 
garded in  a  peculiar  sense  as  the  embodiment  and  the  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  Church  of  England.  Stanley  realized  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  position  from  the  first;  and  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries  is  that  he  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation 
in  the  attainment  of  his  own  high  ideal  "  to  make  Westminster 
Abbey  the  great  centre  of  religious  and  national  life  "  in  the  king- 
dom. To  find  a  resting  place  amid  the  hallowed  dust  of  the 
departed  heroea  of  England,  in  England's  most  hallowed  shrine. 
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has  for  ages  been  the  highest  ambition  of  Britain's  worthiest  sons, 
and  this  ambition  Stanley  was  ever  careful  to  foster  and  encourage; 
but  he  did  much  more  than  this, — he  contrived  to  impress  upon 
the  people  that  this  was  their  national  church,  that  here  the  na- 
tional prayers  and  praises  should  be  offered,  and  so  he  brought 
it  to  pass  that  the  services  iu  Westminster  Abbey  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  perfimctory  reading  of  portions  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  became  in  very  sooth  a  veritable  power  in  the 
land.  Eegarding  the  old  historic  Abbey  as  the  type  of  the  na- 
tional church,  his  services  and  sermons  were  marked  by  a  broad, 
all-embracing  cathoHcity,  little  tmderstood,  and  still  less  appreci- 
ated, by  the  narrow-minded  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Ex- 
tremists. To  him,  however,  it  was  the  temple  of  the  nation,  to 
which  all  men  had  a  right  to  go  up,  and  in  which  all  men  had  a 
right  to  worship  ;  and  so  he  exerted  himself,  and  with  singular 
success,  to  provide  the  Bread  of  Life  in  such  a  way  as  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  his  hearers.  The  rich  were  warned  4n  special 
sevices  pointing  faithfully  to  their  dangers;  the  poor  were,  with 
still  greater  kindness  and  symjjathy,  encouraged  to  bear  up  in  this 
world,  and  to  hope  for  a  bright  heaven  of  plenty  in  the  world  to 
come;  the  artisan  was  taught  that  his  vocation  was  no  whit  less 
honorable  than  that  of  the  artist;  the  peer  and  the  pauper,  the 
countess  and  the  costermonger,  the  shoe-black  of  the  London 
streets  and  the  sprightly  scions  of  noble  houses,  vere  alike  re- 
minded that  they  would  hereafter  be  compelled  to  render  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  It  was,  indeed,  an  im- 
posing sight  to  witness,  for  example,  such  an  occasion  as  a  special 
sermon  by  "the  Dean"  to  the  newsboys,  or  to  the  shoe-blacks,  of 
London — the  old  Abbey  filled  with  an  eager  crowd  of  boys  from 
aU  the  purhens  of  the  great  metropolis,  to-day  occupying  the  seats 
and  stalls  that  had  yesterday  been  filled  by  the  more  religious 
members  of  the  "Upper  Ten  Thousand  "  of  EngHsh  aristocracy — 
and  then  to  mark  the  deep  earnestness  of  the  truly  venerable 
preacher,  as  he  related  some  story  of  youthful  honor,  truthfulness, 
and  heroism,  while  the  tears  trickled  visibly  down  his  kindly  face, 
and  the  broken  voice  of  the  narrator  seemed  to  be  fitly  accompanied 
by  the  sobbing,  the  sighing,  and  the  tears  of  his  youthful,  sympa- 
thizing hearers. 

One  episode  in  his  career  as  Dean  of  Westminster  exposed  him 
at  the  time  to  a  goodly  amount  of  virtuous  indignation,  viz. :  his 
permitting  Bishop  Colenso  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Westminster 
Abbey  on  one  occasion,  during  a  temporary  visit  to  England,  after 
the  pubHcation  and  general  condemnation  of  his  heretical  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  circiimstances  were  peculiar  :  Colenso, 
Bishop  of  Natal,  had  pubhshed  several  vohunes  attacking  the 
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credibility,  the  genuineness,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  thus  undermining  the  authority  on  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  fovmded  ;  a  storm  of  very  justifiable  indignation 
had  gone  forth  against  the  heretic ;  pubhc  opinion  had  condemned 
him,  and  nothing  but  a  legal  quibble  (or  what  looked  very  Hke  a 
legal  quibl)le)  had  saved  him  from  deprivation  of  his  office  and 
emoluments  as  a  bishoji  of  the  Church  of  England — and  yet  in 
the  face  of  all  this,  in  the  very  teeth  of  an  incensed  and  out- 
raged public  opinion  Dean  Stanley  allowed  the  proscribed  prelate 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  representative  national  church  of 
England.  And  why  ?  was  it  from  sympathy  with  Colenso's  views, 
and  from  a  desire  to  support  them  ?  Far  from  it !  Colenso's 
views  were  as  repugnant  to  Stanley's  as  they  well  could  be — in 
aU  material  points,  indeed,  they  have  been  proved  to  be  untenable 
and  absurd  ;  nay,  more,  had  they  been  true,  it  does  not  seem  to 
require  any  argument  to  prove  that  he  should  not  have  enunciated 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  wear  the  Uvery  and  to 
enjoy  the  emoluments  of  the  Church  whose  tenets  he  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  maintain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  legal 
machinery  as  was  available  had  been  put  in  operation  agaiost 
him,  and  he  had  been  declared  to  be  by  law  and  usage  the  right- 
hil  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  as  a  prelate  of  the  national  church 
Stanley  very  properly  considered  that  the  pulpit  of  the  national 
cathedral  should  be  open  to  him.  Moreover,  though  he  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  Colenso's  views,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
emphasize  his  belief  that  freedom  of  thought  was  too  ^^riceless  a 
boon  to  be  wrested  from  any  man,  whether  priest  or  proletariat, 
at  the  mere  caprice  of  a  fanatical  jiubUc  opinion. 

Stanley's  published  works  exhibit  the  characteristics  that  marked 
his  life, — an  indefatigable  love  of  work,  a  broad  tolerant  spirit  of 
charity,  a  frank  and  unen^dous  apjjreciation  of  merit.  His  style  is 
marked  by  clearness,  harmony,  and  force  ;  and  his  numerous 
works  show  a  depth  of  learning  and  research  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  busy  priest  of  the  Anghcan  Church.  In  addition 
to  numerous  articles  in  magazines,  he  ^vTote  Lfctnres  on  the  Histoi-y 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  the  Jewish  (Jhicrch,  of  the  Three  Irish 
Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  His  Memorials  of  Wtsf- 
minster  Abbey  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  secular  no 
less  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  from  which  latter  publication  the  extract  ie 
taken,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  and  most  discriminating 
biographies  that  has  ever  been  written. 

In  connection  with  this  extract  the  student  should  study  the 
brief  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold,  prefixed  to  the  notes  on 
the  extract  entitled  "  Unthoughtfulness,"  extract  XLV.,  page  227 
of  the  High  School  Reader. 
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DOCTOR  ARNOLD  AT  RUGBY. 

Dr.  Arnold's  methods  have  been  so  fully  discussed  in  these 
notes  (see  p.  31),  and  the  general  and  special  principles  of  school 
government  have  been  so  clearly  enunciated  ra  the  Canadian 
edition  of  Baldwin's  School  Manmjement  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  for  entering  on  a  consideration  of  these  siibjects 
here.  Besides  which,  the  extract  is,  Hke  most  of  Stanley's  writings, 
so  clear  and  self-exj^lanatory  that  an  attempt  at  elucidation  would 
only  serve  to  remind  the  reader  that  : — 

"  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. " 

Shakspeaee,  King  John,  IV.,  2. 

There  are,  however,  two  very  important  questions  raised  in  the 
extract  :  (1).  Is  it  right  to  secure  the  performance  of  right 
actions  from  wrong  motives,  under  circumstances  ( as  in  childhood, 
for  example)  in  which  the  right  motive  would  be  inoperative  ? 
and  (2).  Is  it  possible  to  shorten  the  transition  period  between 
childhood  and  manhood  without  permanent  injury  and  exhaustion 
of  the  faculties  ?  And  as  these  questions  must  occur  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  teacher,  and  as  opinions  must  differ  very  widely 
as  to  their  answers,  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  extract. 

Maiiagcmeiit — is  an  extension  of  the  older  noun  manage 
=  control  of  a  horse,  originally,  and  then  extended  to  government 
in  general ;  cf.  Italian  mmi.eggio  =  a  riding-school,  mano,  Lat. 
manus  =  the  hand,  the  fundamental  idea  being  that  of  '  handling.' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  menage  =  a  household.  Old  French 
mesnage,  i.e.  maison-age. 

IVot  performance  tout  proini§e. — With  this  sentiment 
contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Longfellow  in  "  The  Village 
Blacksmith,"  "  The  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  elsewhere.  Arnold's 
theory  and  practice  were  unquestionably  true  as  regards  the  true 
function  of  school  and  college  ;  the  object  aimed  at,  even  intel- 
lectually, should  be  to  teach  students  how  to  study  for  themselves, 
not  to  endeavor,  as  so  many  teachers  are  unwillingly  forced  to 
do  now,  to  stuff  the  pupils  with  encyclopaedias  of  undigested, 
unassimilated  mental  food. 

Principle— adopted — in  trainings,  &c. — ^i.e.  that  free- 
dom and  independence,  though  fraught  with  danger,  develop 
character  better  ^han.  restraint  and  coercion. 
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ActioiiK  ri^lit  In  llicnisclves  —  porfornied  from 
U'roii^  iiiolive!> — AYith  due  diffidence  ;ind  dne  deference  to 
the  ojjinions  of  others  the  following  conjecture  is  hazarded  on 
this  vital  point  : — It  ix  right  and  proper  to  enforce  actions  right  in 
themselves  on  young  children,  even  though  these  actions  be  per- 
formed from  wrong  motives  ;  antl  in  spite  of  Dr.  Arnold's  theory 
we  find  that  in  practice  he  constantly  secured  the  performance  of 
Buch  actions  from  motives  that  could  certainly  not  claim  to  be  the 
highest, — for  example,  "  there  grew  up  a  general  feeling  that  '  it 
was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie,' " — and  why  ?  Not  from  tlie 
highest  motive,  not  because  lying  is  forbidden  by  God,  but  l)ecause 
it  was  a  violation  of  Arnold's  confidence — "he  ahvays  believes 
one."  No  doubt  the  appeal  should  always  be  made  to  the  highest 
motives  available,  but  if  children  cannot  be  taught  the  virtue  of 
truthfulness  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  a  -iu  to  tell  a  he,  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  taught  this  virtue  from  the  nuich  lower 
(though,  alas  !  generally  the  more  efBcacious)  consideration  that 
the  violation  of  it  is  a  shame.  The  guiding  principle  in  matters  of 
this  kind  is  this  : — It  is  of  primary  importance  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  right  actions,  for  performance  by  constant  repetition 
becomes  habit,  habit  grows  into  principle,  principle  is  the  basis 
of  morals,  and  sound  morals  are  no  insecure  foundation  for  reh- 
gion.  It  would  be  indeed  truly  dehghtfid  if  the  teacher  had  only 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  sinfulness  as  a  sufficient  deterrent 
against  any  course  of  wrong  in  his  jjujmIs  ;  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it  ;  and  however  utojDian 
our  theories,  our  practice  must  be  mundane. 

He  writes  in  1837 — After  nine  years'  experience  of  the 
trials  and  temj^tations  of  school-boy  life  in  Kugby. 

Corruption  of  liis  eiiHracter — The  character  is  not  an 
inlierent  quality,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark,  or  sign,  engraved  on 
the  individual  as  the  result  of  his  contact  with  the  world  around 
him.  Gk.  ;j; apawr;;/?  =  an  engraved  mark,  ;j;apa(?(j<i7  =  I  engrave. 
The  word  is  often  used  loosely  for  '  disposition '  as  Arnold  uses  it 
here. 

''Can  the  cliang;e— be  lia§tcne(l— without  exhaust- 
ing tiie  faenities  ?"  &c. — The  importance  of  finding  a  correct 
answer  to  this  question  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Opponents 
of  Arnold's  system  point  to  such  examples  of  his  teaching  as  his 
own  son,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Arthur  Clough,  one  of  his  most 
favored  pupils  ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any 
premature  exhaustion  of  the  faculties  in  the  case  of  these  men. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  here,  as  in  most  disjjutable  questions, 
the  truth  hes  in  the  mean  between  extremes,  and  every  teacher 
will  have  to  decide  in  the  case  of  every  pupil  how  far  this  shorten- 
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mg  process  can  be  carried  out  successfully — ^how  "  the  assumption 
of  a  false  manlitiess  in  boys"  can  be  repressed,  and  how  best  "to 
cultivate  in  them  true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something 
higher  "  and  hoher  in  their  characters  and  hves. 

Itjitig  to  the  masters — used  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  venial 
offence  by  boys,  and  even  by  masters,  till  Arnold's  introduction  of 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  such  faults.  Since  his  time  the  old  idea 
of  a  necessary  antagonism  between  pupils  and  their  teachers  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  nowadays  the  true  teacher  is 
considered  even  by  the  pupils  as  one  who  takes  as  much  interest 
as  they  do  themselves  in  sustaining  and  developing  the  esprit-de- 
corps  without  which  no  school  can  rightly  discharge  its  educational 
functions.  Note  how  this  feeling  is  attributed  by  Stanley  to  his 
beloved  headmaster  throughout  the  extract, — he  is  "  not  merely 
the  headmaster,  but  the  representative  of  the  school  ;"  the  pupils 
are  "  members  together  with  himself  of  the  great  institution,  whose 
character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  well  as  he."  In 
this  direction,  the  creation  and  fostering  of  a  feehng  of  pride  and 
affection  for  the  old  school,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  an  almost 
boundless  exercise  of  enthusiasm  and  labor  ;  it  is  harder  to  create 
it  in  Canada  than  it  was  to  foster  it  at  Bugby,  but  with  greater 
permanence  in  the  positions  of  teachers,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  pupils  and  in  the 
prestige  of  their  schools,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  no  long  time 
the  annual  reimions  of  old  pupils  may  become  as  pleasant  a  fea- 
ture in  the  schools  of  Canada  as  they  are  to-day  in  many  of  the 
old  public  Schools  of  the  dear  old  Motherland. 


CHAELES  KINGSLEY.— 1819-1875. 

Ode  to  the  Nokth-East  Wind.     Extract  LXXIII.,  page   354. 

Biogrraphical  Sketch. — Chaeles  Kingsley  was  bom  at 
Holne  Vicarage,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1819,  and  was  educated 
at  Kiog's  College,  London,  and  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Having  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  he  abandoned  the 
legal  profession  for  the  Church,  under  a  strong  sense  of  duty, 
which  was  through  life  the  chief  mainspring  of  his  actions,  and 
often  his  chief  comfort  and  support  in  seasons  of  discouragement, 
misrepresentation,  and  exasperating  suspicions  of  his  conduct  and 
his  motives,  In  1843  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  became  curate  of  Eversley,  a  country  parish  in 
the  moorlands  of  Hampshire;  and  in   the  following  year  he  was 
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presented  to  the  living,  as  rector,  by  the  patron,  Sir  John  Cope, 
Baronet.  From  the  first  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  work  of  his  parish  and  of  the  world,  laboring  especially  for 
the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  workingraen,  and  taking  a  lead- 
ing jjart  in  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools, 
So  vigorous  was  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  artisan,  so  heart- 
ily did  he  enter  into  and  sympathize  with  their  modes  of  thought, 
and  so  thoroughly  did  he  make  their  interests  and  their  cause  his 
own  that  he  became  very  widely  and  very  generally  known  as  the 
"  Chartist  Parson,"— a  name  not  always  given  him  in  a  spirit  of 
badinage,  much  less  of  appreciation  of  his  work.  A  manly  sim- 
plicity and  straightforwardiiess  were  prominent  features  in  his 
character  and  iu  his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  parishioners,  nor 
did  he  neglect  their  spiritual  needs  in  his  anxiety  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  physical  condition.  His  Village  Seniions,  pubhshed 
in  book  form  in  1849,  are  models  of  plain,  practical  discourses  on 
eacred  topics,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  healthy,  cheerful  Christianity, 
very  unlike  the  average  prosaic  sermons  preached  from  the  pulpits 
of  village  churches.  In  the  same  year  he  published  ^/^o?i  Locke, 
a  really  powerful  novel,  dealing  with  the  Chartism  of  '48  and  in- 
etinct  with  hving,  dramatic  rejDroductions  of  his  experiences  mth 
the  working  classes;  Yeast,  also  pubhshed  in  the  same  year,  deals 
generiilly  with  similar  topics,  and,  though  not  so  powerful  nor  so 
popular  as  its  companion  novel,  it  is  by  no  meana  unworthy  of  the 
reputation  of  its  who'e-souled  author,  the  great  exponent  of  the 
principles  of  Muscular  Christianity.  The  wants  of  workingmen 
were  not,  however,  the  only  subjects  that  engrossed  his  attention; 
his  energetic  activity  foiind  time  for  indulging  in  higher,  but  not, 
more  useful,  flights  in  the  literary  atmosphere;  and,  though  not 
entitled  to  a  position  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  dramatists  and 
poets  of  the  century,  he  has  left  us  something  eminently  readable 
and  much  above  mediocrity  both  in  dramatic  and  lyric  composi- 
tion. In  1848,  before  the  Chartist  agitation  and  the  generally 
troubled  state  of  European  affairs  had  caUed  him  to  an  active 
share  in  the  solution  of  those  knotty  problems,  he  wrote  The 
Saint's  Trar/edi/,  a  poetic  drama  based  on  the  legendary  history 
of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Himgary.  Phaeton,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose 
Thinkers,  appeared  in  1852,  and  the  following  year  witnessed  the 
publication  of  one  of  his  most  finished  and  most  powerful  novels, 
Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face,  deahng  with  events  that 
occurred  in  the  renowned  city  of  Alexandria  in  the  6th  century. 
In  1855  his  Westicard,  Ho!  vi\'idly  recalled  the  stirring  scenes  and 
deeds  of  the  great  period  of  maritime  discovery  and  adventure  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  another  novel,  Tioo  Years  Ago,  ap- 
peared io  1857;  followed  by  hie  second  volume  in  verse,  under  the 
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title,  Andromeda,  in  1858;  and  Miscellanies,  in  1859,  a  republica- 
tion in  collected  form  of  contributions  to  Eraser's  Magazine.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  University  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  Cambridge;  and  in  18G4:  he  published  'J lie  Roman  and 
'Teuton  Lectures,  2Jre\'iously  delivered  to  the  stndetits.  The 
charming  little  Water  Babies  had  been  issued  in  the  preceding 
year,  1863;  and  in  1866  his  spirited  historical  novel,  llereward, 
the  Last  of  the  English,  was  .accorded  a  deservedly  hearty 
welcome.  Prose  Idylls,  'I  he  Heroes,  some  well-digested,  well- 
written  treatises  on  scientific  topics,  and  an  imaiense  number 
of  essays  and  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  complete  the  re- 
cord of  his  contributions  to  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent 
literature  of  the  language,  and  boar  ample  testimony  to  the  pro- 
lific diligence  of  an  unusually  active,  honorable,  and  inrluenti;il 
life.  Nor  was  his  clerical  career  by  any  means  barren  of  results; 
though  his  broad,  liberal,  muscular  Christianity  was  not  the  stuff 
from  which  place-hunting  parsons  are  manufactured,  yet  were  liis 
manly  piety  and  undoubted  inlluence  on  the  young  men  of  his 
generation  duly  observed,  appreciated,  and  rewarded;  he  was 
made  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  canon  of  Westminster  in  1873.  He 
died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1875. 


Ode  to  the  North-east  ^Vind.  Though  Kingsley  can- 
not claim  any  high  rank  as  a  poet,  some  of  his  lyrics  are  deserv- 
edly popular.  There  is  in  some  of  them  a  pathos  and  tenderness, 
that  move  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  while  others  are  lightened 
by  a  dehcate  humor,  and  have  a  manly,  hearty  ring  about  them, 
eminently  characteristic  of  their  author.  The  North-East  Wind, 
blowing  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  across  the  frozen  wastes  of  Lajj- 
land,  the  snow-capped  Do^Te-Field  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  or 
the  wde  moors  of  northern  Denmark,  and  the  cheerless  expanse 
of  the  cold  North  Sea,  strikes  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
England  with  a  chilling  blight  that  accompanies  no  other  wind 
that  blows.  German  Ocean;  what  is  its  other  name?  Gaudy 
tflarc ;  the  Lat.  (fandinm  came  to  mean  a  large  head  in  a  rosary, 
hence  anything  ornamental,  showy;  glare  (cf.  A.  S.  glcer,  amber),  is 
etymologically  connected  with  giasn,  r  and  s  being  interchange- 
able,— cf.  lorn^  lost,  and  Milton's  "  parching  air  burns  frore," 
i.  e.  frozen,  Par.  Lout,  ii.  595.  Breatlilc§s,  that  cannot  be 
breathed;  what  is  the  usual  meaning?  Crisp — hunger,  used 
here  as  causative  verbs,  '  make  crisp,'  i.  e.  '  freeze,'  '  make  hungry' ; 
what  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  verb  Imngerf     Uyke,  al.  dike, 
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A..  S.  die  ;  its  softened  doublet  is  ditch.  CurlefV  a  long-billed 
wading  bird  of  the  snipe  fcimily,  the  name  is  probably  onomato- 
poetic,  derived  from  the  singularly  mournfiil  cry  of  the  bird, 
which,  with  its  habit  of  frequenting  "dreary  moorlands"  and 
marshes,  and  its  soUtary  habits,  makes  the  epithet  lovely  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Brcast-liigli,  etc.,  the  scent,  or  smell,  is  so  strong 
that  the  dogs  can  perceive  it  with  their  heads  '  breast-high,'  with- 
out putting  their  noses  close  to  the  groiind.  Note  the  author's 
fondness  for  field-sports,  and  employment  of  old  English  words. 
Holt,  a  wood,  especially  a  woody  hill;  Kingsley  elsewhere  uses 
the  i)hrase  '  gone  to  holt'  =  cover,  hiding-place  of  underwood. 
Bent,  a  declivity,  sloping  hill.     Dai'liii;;r§,  fox-hoimds. 

Over-rule,  go  so  fast  as  to  '  ride  over  '  you.  Your  dreams, 
it  is  not  known  whether  all  animals  have  the  power  of  dreaming 
or  not;  but  it  is  certain  that  dogs,  horses,  and  animals  of  higher 
intelligence  generally  do  possess  this  strange  faculty.  Bask ; 
the  sk  is  a  Scandina\ian  reflexive  ending,  the  word  being  the  re- 
flexive form  of  an  old  Dani.sh  root  =  to  bathe,  i.e.,  '  to  bathe  one- 
self.' Ilearts  of  oak  is  ajjplied  metaphorically  to  indicate 
British  seamen,  whose  bravery  and  power  of  endurance  equal  the 
strength  and  trustworthiness  of  their  ships,  which  used  to  be  built 
largely  of  heart  of  oak,  the  hardest  and  most  durable  timber  to 
be  found  in  England,  and  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
ehip-building;  the  literal  and  metaphorical  use  of  the  words  both 
occur  in  a  sea-song  of  Garrick's : — 

"  Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men." 

The  same  phrase  occurs  also,  in  its  metaphorical  sense,  in  a  once 
popular  song  by  S.  J.  Arnold,  the  Death  of  Nelson,  in  which  he, 
perhaps  inadvertantly,  copies  the  idea,  and  to  some  extent  the 
words,  of  Garrick's  ditty: — 

'*  Our  ships  were  British  oak, 
And  hearts  of  oak  our  men." 

Strong;  within  us ;  strong  may  possibly  be  used  here  as  an 
adverb,  or  simply  as  an  adj.,  qualifying  blood — the  strong  blood 
— but  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  the  lyroleptic  use  of 
the  adj.,  (i.e.  use  by  anticipation)  =6tir  the  blood  (which  thus 
becomes)  strong,  etc.  Viking;,  is  a  Scandinavian  word  meaning 
pirate,  freebooter;  Icelandic,  vikingr,  Ut.  a  frequenter  of  creeks,  or 
fiords,  from  vik  =  creek,  and  the  ending  -ingr,  A.  S.  -ing,=  son  of, 
belonging  to;  it  has,  therefore,  no  connection  with  the  word  kiiuj, 
and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  term  sea  king,  which 
did  imply  sovereignty.  The  word  Avas  expressly  used  to  designate 
the  piratical  freebooters  who  descended  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
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GEOKGE  ELIOT  (MAEION  C.  EVANS).     1820-1881. 

From  "  The  Mtt.t.  on  thb  Floss."— Extract  LXXIV,  page  356. 

Bio^rapliical  Sketch.  — Makion  C.  Evans  was  bom  in 
1820,  not  far  from  the  manxifacturing  town  of  Nuneaton,  Warwick- 
Bhire,  England  (another  account  gives  Derbyshire  as  her  native 
county).  In  1841,  she  removed  with  her  "widowed  father  to  Cov- 
entry, where  she  resided  till  his  death  left  her  free  to  gratify  her 
desire  for  foreign  travel  and  study.  From  her  childhood  she  was 
distinguished  by  an  almost  passionate  love  of  study,  but  having 
no  wise  counsellor  to  guide  her  in  the  choice  of  books,  her  reading 
was  for  many  years  ot  the  most  desultory  and  rarely  of  the  most 
useful  kind.  German  rationalism  took  a  firm  hold  on  her  natur- 
ally powerful  mind,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  distinguished 
among  the  soi-disant  '  advanced  thinkers '  of  the  sceptical  school. 
ThoTigh  she  very  seldom  obtrudes  her  "  views "  on  revealed  re- 
ligion, stm  one  can  easily  read  between  the  lines  of  her  more 
ambitioiis  productions  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  who  has 
abandoned  the  simple  faith  ia  which  her  mother  lived  and  died. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  sceptic  ia  religion  should 
be  a  scoffer  at  the  decencies  of  civilized  society  ;  but  Marion 
Evans  was  too  thoroughly  radical  in  her  modes  of  thought  not  to 
have  had  her  conduct  influenced  by  her  creed  ;  and  so  she  de- 
fiantly flew  in  the  faces  of  the  decent  matrons  of  England,  and 
flaunted  it  for  many  years  as  the  avowed  paramour  of  the  equally 
radical  essayist,  George  Henry  Lewes.  Her  first  important  work 
was  the  translation  of  Strauss' s  rationahstic  Leben  Jesii,  1846,  a 
work  still  appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  opponents  of 
orthodox  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  repudiated  his  early  behefs,  and  has  declared  that  rationahsm 
is  not  able  to  account  for  the  life  and  labors  of  Our  Lord.  This 
translation  and  other  work  of  a  Uke  kind  made  her  acquainted 
with  the  priQcipal  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1851  she  re- 
moved to  London  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  editorship 
of  the  great  radical  quarterly,  the  Westminister  Review.  Three 
years  later,  her  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  at  once  arrested  pubhc  attention  by  the 
clearness  and  vigor  of  the  style,  and  by  the  subtle  insight  into 
human  character  displayed  on  every  page.  In  imitation  of  George 
Sand,  the  celebrated  French  authoress,  whose  noni  de  phivie  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  her  paramour,  George  Sandeau, 
Miss  Evans  also  assumed  a  nom  de  pluvie,  and  soon  the  name  of 
"  George  Eliot "  became  ae  well  known  in  the  world  of  fiction  as 
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that  of  many  of  its  recognized  leaders.  In  Adam  Bede,  in  the  Mill 
on  the  Floss,  in  Silas  Marner,  the  Weaver,  and  in  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,  she  paints  the  scenes  and  characters  of  the  rural  and 
manufacturing  districts  in  which  her  eariy  life  was  spent ;  in 
Middletnarcli  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Casaubon, 
a  divine  with  more  hterary  ambition  than  skill,  and  of  his  charm- 
ing young  wife  Dorothea,  with  her  dreamy  and  romantic  character; 
Romola,  an  Itahan  historical  novel  of  the  fifteenth  centiu-y,  shows 
her  dramatic  power  of  realizing  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
by-gone  age  ;  and  ia  Daniel  Deronda  we  have  the  same  minute 
pre-Raphaehte  portrayal  of  character  and  manners  (Jewish  in  this 
case)  that  distinguishes  aU  her  works  wherever  the  scene  may  be 
laid.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Seath  in  the  Advanced 
Reader  of  the  "Eoyal  Canaditm"  series,  that  "subtle  and  wise 
reflections  introduced  as  asides  to  the  reader,  constitute  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  her  style  ;  "  her  style  is  in  fact  scientific  rather  than 
artistic  ;  she  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  painting  a  character,  she 
analyzes  it,  dissects  it,  performs  on  it,  indeed,  a  process  of  moral 
vivisection  that  reminds  one  of  a  lecture  in  demonstrative  anatomy ; 
and  these  "  asides "  are  in  many  cases  but  the  gruesome  com- 
ments of  the  lecturer  on  the  moral  gangrenes  and  defective  tissues 
revealed  during  the  process  of  dissection.  Whether  this  analytic 
method  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  artistic,  and  whether  the 
works  of  George  EHot  will  maintain  their  popularity,  after  the 
prevailing  rage  for  Positivism  in  Uterature  and  philosophy  shall 
have  died  away,  are  problems  that  time  alone  can  satisfactorily 
solve.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain  ;  no  writer  of  our  age,  or 
indeed  of  any  age,  has  succeeded  so  well  as  George  Ehot  in 
imparting  a  Hving  interest  to  characters  that  have  so  httle  in 
conunon  with  the  ordinary  instincts  of  average  humanity ;  no  one 
has  so  well  painted  characters  relying  entirely  for  their  support 
on  their  native  human  strength,  uncheered  by  the  thought  of  a 
guardian  Providence  in  this  life,  unblessed  by  the  hope  of  a  bliss- 
ful immortality  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 


SCENE  FROM  THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

In  this  short  extract  can  be  seen  several  of  the  pecuharities  of 
George  Ehot's  style  ;  her  tendency  to  indulge  in  moralizing  ;  the 
marvelous  power  of  word-painting  that  enables  her  in  a  few  preg- 
nant words  to  place  a  whole  scene  vividly  before  the  mind  ;  her 
subtle  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  her 
intense  fondness  for  analytic  dissection  of  her  characters.  Mark 
the  truthfulness  to  nature  of  the  descriptions  of  the  miller's  chil- 
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dren,  the  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  the 
tendency  on  the  sister's  part  to  submit  to  a  superiority  of  which 
she  is  not  less  afraid  than  she  is  proud.  Few  writers  would  have 
condescended  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  a  theme  apparently  ^ 
BO  trivial  as  a  fishing  excursion  by  an  ignorant  pair  of  children  ; 
but  what  a  charming  interlude  the  incident  becomes  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  authoress,  and  how  deftly  she  intermingles  the  graces 
of  description,  of  humor,  and  of  pathos  !  The  material  is  not  at 
aU  promising  of  good  results,  but  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  ( or 
suspicion)  of  this  fact,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  strange  wistful 
pity  for  poor  Maggie,  "  stepping  always  by  a  peculiar  gift  in  the 
muddiest  places,"  and  so  serenely  happy  because  on  this  special 
occasion  her  great  rough  brother  •'  Tom  was  good  to  her." 

Basket— is  a  very  old  Celtic  word  ;  Welsh  basged,  probably 
connected  with  "Welsh  basg  =  a  plaiting,  which  again  is  possibly 
connected  with  A.  S.  bcesf  ;  EngUsh  hast  =  matting  woven  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  The  word  is  quoted  as  Celtic  by 
the  Latin  poets  Martial  and  Juvenal,  the  latter  of  whom  transfers 
it  as  bascaucla. 

Looking  darkly  radiant. — This  oxymoron  is  peculiarly 
effective  in  its  suggestion  of  the  contrast  between  her  general 
mood  and  her  present  brightness. 

Beaver  bonnet — The  modern  silk  hat  has  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  superseded  the  beaver  hat  (the  bever  hat  of  Chaucer), 
made,  like  Ma{5gie's  bonnet,  of  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  when  these 
sagacious  animals  were  commoner  than  now.  The  word  beaver, 
however,  and  even  its  synonym  castor,  may  still  be  heard  as 
provincial  equivalents  for  "  silk  hat." 

It  didn't  much  matter. — The  natural  contrast  between  the 
tender-heartedness  of  the  girl  and  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
boy  is  well  expressed.     Parse  each  of  these  words. 

Rather  in  a'we — rather  is  the  compai»ative  of  an  old  English 
word,  rath,  or  rathe,  meaning  early,  soon.  Bathest  also  occurs  in 
old  Enghsh  authors. 

Cleverness. — See  note  on  the  word  'clever'  occurring  p.  228 
of  Eeader. 

Siily — German  selig,  A.S.  sce%= happy,  innocent,  simple,  fool- 
ish. Note  the  degradation  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  though 
happy  innocence  were  a  sign  of  folly.  Cf.  also  the  note  immedi- 
ately'following  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Punisli  her  Avlien  she  did  «'rong. — One  of  the  blurs  on 
the  civilization  of  England  is  the  brutality  of  the  men  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  to  then-  weaker  sisters  and  wives ;  it  would  appear 
quite  right  and  proper  to  Tom  that  he  should  chastise  his  house- 
keeper when  she  did  wrong.    This  brutaUty  is  not  an  indication 
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of  cowardice,  as  it  certainly  would  be  elsewhere  ;  it  is  simply  a 
lingering  remnant  of  the  senii-barbarous  feudalism  which  degraded 
the  women  of  the  lower  ranks  below  the  level  of  brutes :  education 
will  slowly  remove  the  stigma,  but  iq  the  meantime  a  good,  sound, 
bnd  :l  flogging  would  not  be  a  bad  corrective  of  the  habit — 
"  Sim'lia  similibus  curantur." 

Oil  tlieir  way  to  tlic  Round  Pool— the  description  is 
rather  from  the  stand-poiut  of  Maggie  and  the  authoress  than 
from  that  of  the  more  matter-of-fact  Tom,  to  whom  its  chief  recom- 
mendation would  be,  not  its  mysterious  origin  or  shape,  but  the 
fact  that  the  largest  fish  are  to  be  caught  in  such  deep  river  pools. 
For  this  reason  "  the  old  favorite  spot  always  heightened  his  good 
humor,  and  he  sjwke  to  Maggie  in  the  most  amiable  ■whispers," 
ifec, — in  "amiable  whispers  "  for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  fish 
might  hear  him  if  he  spoke  aloud,  and  secondly  because  no  true 
fisherman,  Hke  Tom,  would  expect  the  fish  to  come  to  him  if  he 
were  cross  and  out  of  temper. 

Doing:  something:  wrongs,  as  usual. — Note  the  sugges- 
tiveness  of  the  phrase,  "  as  usual,"  conveying  as  it  does  the  idea 
of  her  being  accustomed  to  perpetual  fault-finding  Vfithout  any 
knowledge  of  the  cause. 

A  iargre  teneh  bouncing;,  &c.,— the  tench,  Lat.  tinea, 
through  the  old  French  tenche,  is  a  fresh  water  fish  of  the  carp 
family,  to  which  the  well-known  gold-fish  of  the  aquarium  belongs; 
he  is  very  tenacious  of  Hfe,  and  hence  he  comes  "  bouncing  on  the 
grass."  Observe  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  boy's  pleasure — 
a  lingering  trait  of  the  old  Nimrod  instinct  of  the  human  male — 
and  note  the  contrast  between  his  active  eagerness  and  his  sister's 
passive,  dreamy  contentment  with  her  surroundings.  "  Tom  called 
her  Magsie,"  and  though  she  shared  but  httle  in  his  enthusiasm, 
she  "  thought  it  would  make  a  very  nice  heaven,"  &c.,  and  so  "she 
liked  fishing  very  much." 

^o  tliought  that  life  ^vould  change — ^In  this  and  the 
two  following,  concluding  parr  graphs  of  the  extract,  note  the  utter 
absence  of  all  thought  concerning  any  but  mundane  things — an 
absence  (■with  all  deference  to  George  EUot  and  her  panegyrists) 
utterly  imnatural  in  children  of  their  age.  "  Maggie,  when  she 
read  about  Christiana,  always  saw  the  Floss" — i.e.,  the  sublime 
allegory  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  becomes  degraded  in  the  child's 
mind,  and  instead  of  the  Floss  suggesting  thoughts  of  the  mys- 
terious river,  the  reverse  process  takes  place,  and  when  she  reads 
of  "  the  river  over  which  there  is  no  bridge,"  it  becomes  trans- 
muted into  the  tidal  stream  of  her  everyday  Hfe.  So,  too,  in  the 
lecturer's  "  aside''  of  the  authoress,  moralizing  in  her  own  person,  the 
" red-breaste "  we  used  to  call  "God's  bii'ds," — why?  "lejause 
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they  did  no  harm  to  the  precious  crops  I  "  The  language  is,  indeed, 
beautiful, — beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of  cavilling  criticism — ^but 
its  very  beauty  renders  it  aU  the  more  necessary  to  be  on  one's 
guard  lest  this  subtle  essence  of  Positivism  be  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

Note  the  vividness  of  the  descriptions  and  their  terseness,  and 
the  force  and  appropriateness  of  the  short  similes — "  the  rushing 
spring-tide,  the  awful  Eagre, — like  a  himgry  monster,"  and  "the 
Great  Ash,  which  had  once  wailed  and  groaned  Like  a  man." 

CJreat  cliestiiut  tree— commonly  called  the  chestnut,  or 
chesnut,  which  should  properly  be  only  used  of  the  fruit,  or  nut, 
— the  tree  itself  being  the  chesten,  Lat.  castanea  (through  the 
French  chdtaUine  for  chasfaigne),  Gk.  Kddravcx,  originally  the 
name  of  a  city  ia  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  where  the  tree  abounded. 

Oai'ii  little  river,  the  Ripple— a  tributary  of  the  Floss, 
taking  its  name  from  the  ripples,  or  wrinkles,  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  flowing  over  a  shallow,  gravelly  bed.  Another  form  of 
riimple,  A.S.  hrympeUe  =  a  wrinkle.  Not  connected  (as  Webster, 
on  Trench's  authority,  gives  it)  with  ripple  =^ to  scratch  slightly, 
a  diminutive  of  i-ip  =  to  tear. 

Tile  liireat  Floss — properly  speaking  Floss  =  a  small  stream 
of  water — possibly  connected  with  Lat.  fluxits,  fluo — hete  it  is 
the  tidal  stream,  and  it  is  great  in  comparison  with  its  tributary, 
"  their  own  little  river,  the  Kipj^le." 

The  rustliing:  !ipriiitf-ti(le,  the  awful  Eag^re— the  first 
phrase  is  the  iaterpretation  of  the  second  =  the  flood-tide  moving 
up  an  estuary,  or  a  tidal  river  in  an  immense  wave  (sometimes  in 
two  or  three  waves);  A.S.  edgor,  ear  =  water,  sea,  tidal  wave, — 
the  modem  bore,  for  which  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent  by  Dryden. 
Not  connected  with  the  adjective  tcu/er,  Lat.  acer.  Tide,  A.S.  tid 
=  time,  hour,  season — ^hence  the  time  between  the  ebb  and  flow, 
and  then  by  an  easy  transition  the  ebb  and  flow  itself  ;  cf.  Easter- 
fide,  time  and  tide. 

Ash  wailed  and  groaned — the  notion  is  common  to  the 
superstitions  of  most  countries.  Virgil  has  the  same  idea  in  the 
.2Eneid. 

Read  about  Christiana— following  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
husband,  Christian,  as  described  in  the  second  part  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  written  in  jail  by  the  inspired  tinker,  John  Bunyan 
(1628-1688).  Next  to  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  of  Bunyan  must  be  ranked  as  the  great  original 
production  of  creative  genius  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  waa 
written  during  the  twelve  years'  imprisonment  of  its  author  on  a 
charge  of  promoting  seditious  assemblies  (1660-1672).    Except  the 
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Bible,  no  work  in  the  English  language  has  been  so  extensively 
read  as  tbis  immortal  allegory.     What  is  an  Allegory  ? 

Slips  and  ha^%'s  on  llie  Iiedgerows— Note  the  alliteration 
— Hips  are  the  red  fruit  of  the  bramble  or  "wild-rose,  or  the  sweet- 
briar,  A.S.  hedp ;  haivs  are  the  well-known  red  berry,  or  rather 
stone  fruit,  of  the  white-thorn,  or  haw-thom,  so  common  in  the 
hedges  and  fences  of  the  Old  Country,  as  the  sloe  is  of  the  black- 
thorn, A.S.  haqa  =^aji  enclosure  ;  hedgerows,  A.S  hege,  si,  strength- 
ened form  of  harja,  =  hatv.  cf.  Ha-ha  =  haw-haw,  a  su:rk  fence. 

Red-breasts—  take  their  name  of  robins  from  Robin  =  Eobart, 
just  as  the  doc;  becomes  the  JacA-daw;  the  pie,  or  pye,  the  Mag-'pie. 

The  'White  slur— flowers,  &c., — may  either  mean  the  well- 
known  Star  of  Bethlehem,  a  white,  star-shaped  flower,  or  the  more 
modest  starwort,  or  chickweed ;  "  the  blue-eyed  Speedwell "  be- 
longs to  the  botanical  family  of  veronicn.  Note  that  all  these 
things  that  "  are  the  mother  tongue  of  our  imagination ''  are  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  in  the  true  spirit  of  Positivism  our  imagination  can 
only  be  kindled  by  experience, — by  the  past  and  its  associations  of 
ideas;  our  dehght  in  the  ever-changing  aspects  of  nature  is  due  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  delight  they  gave  us  in  the  far-off  bygone 
years, — not  at  all  to  the  inherent  beauty,  harmony,  and  design  of 
nature,  still  less  to  the  mental  association  of  such  attributes  with  a 
great  Designer,  or  to  the  recognition  of  His  power  and  His  love, 
as  manifested  in  His  works.  It  is  unquestionably  tnae  that  the 
memory  of  the  joys  of  childhood  vastly  enhances  the  pleasur«s  of 
•ontemplation  in  maturer  years;  but  this  isonly  half  the  truth, 
and  the  exquisite  felicity  of  the  language  hides  the  subtle  poison 
of  the  thoughts,  and  renders  thom  all  the  more  dangerous  for  the 
half-truth  they  lUKj^ueetionably  embody. 


DANTE  GABEIEL  EOSSETTL— 1828-1882. 

The  Cloud  CourrNES.     Extract  LXXV.,  page  359. 

Biographical  Siicteh. —  Dante  GABKrEii  Eossetti  was 
born  in  London,  1828,  his  father  being  an  Italian  refugee,  who 
supported  himself  and  family  by  giving  lessons  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  was  for  some  time  professor  of  Italian  in  King's  College, 
London.  The  national  artistic  instinct  was  developed  powerfidly 
in  the  family,  one  member,  William  Michael  Eossetti,  being  a  dis- 
tinguished art  critic  ;  another,  the  sister,  Christina,  acquiring  a 
high  reputaCion  as  a  poetess,  and  Dante  becoming  at  an  early  age 
a  proficient  in  the  art  of  designing,  a  leader  among  the  pre- 
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Raphaelite  painters  of  the  day,  and  a  poet  of  considerable  power 
in  the  delineation  of  certain  jDhases  of  passion,  and  of  remarkable 
skill  in  the  artistic  constrnetion  of  his  poems.  His  farorite  forms 
of  composition  are  the  old  ballad  and  the  modernised  sonnet,  and 
in  these  he  has  attained  an  excellence  of  style  from  -which  greater 
results  might  have  been  achieved  than  anything  he  has  left  ns. 
In  his  ballads  the  language  is  studiously  simjjle,  very  often  reach- 
ing that  perfection  of  art  which  consists  in  the  concealment  of  it; 
while  some  of  his  sonnets  have  been  assigned  a  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  admirers  only  just  below  those  of  Wordsworth,  and 
hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Browning.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned  many  of  his  poems 
are  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  finest  in  our  literature ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  sensuous  coloring  of  his  most  ambi- 
tious efforts  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  refined  spiritual 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Browning's  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  Pre- 
Eajjhaelitism  in  painting,  no  doubt,  and,  perhaps,  the  warmth  of 
his  southern  temperament  predisposed  him  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  mere  externals  in  his  love  poems;  and  the  language 
no  less  than  the  thought  is  often  fairly  '  sticky '  with  the  sweetness 
of  the  imagery  it  is  designed  to  paint.  In  his  ballads,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  simple  beauty  and  directness  that  is  deliciously 
refreshing,  and  that  certauily  ought  to  save  some  of  them — The 
King^s  Tragedy,  for  instance — from  being  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  fashionable  verse.  His  first  volume  of  Poems  appeared  in  1870; 
in  1874  he  published  a  collection  of  justly  appreciative  and  beau- 
tifullv  expressed  critical  essays  on  the  early  Itahan  poets,  under 
the  title  ot-  Dante  and  his  Circle,  in  which  he  incorporated  many 
elegantly  rendered,  spirited  translations  from  the  original.  In 
1880  he  issued  hia  Ballads  and  Sonnets,  two  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1882. 


The  cloiicl  eonflnes,  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  solving  the  problem  of  hfe,  without  the  slightest  hint 
pointing  to  any  answer.  Such  poems,  however,  have  imintention- 
ally  one  good  effect;  the  impossibihty  of  getting  an  answer  to 
life's  mystery  from  our  own  intelligence  supplies  us  with  an  un- 
answerable raison  d'etre  for  Revelation.  Heart — lips;  what 
figure?  Xanied  noM',  when  it  was  here,  present.  Wliellier 
— Iliey  be  ;  mere  Nature  cannot  in  any  way  establish  the  fact  of 
immortahty;  at  best  it  can  but  suggest  the  wish,  or  possibly  the 
hope.  By  AvBiat  spell,  etc.,  a  strong  way  of  expressing  'how 
they  have  fared.'  Fierce  debate,  contention,  struggle.  Tiiy 
ki§ses,  etc.,  snatched  in  forgetfiTlu:ss  of  the  fact  that  the  hidden 
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teeth  may  resent  the  freedom  taken  with  the  lips;  Eossetti's  sym- 
bohsru  is  often  as  obscure  as  it  is  material  and  sensuous.  Bells 
of  joy,  prolonged  into  knells  of  woe.  Its  wing:!!:,  the  clouds, 
whose  weight  drags  down  the  weary  sky  to  lean  on  the  sea. 

A  scaled  sccdplol,  in  which  are  sown  seeds  that  will  ger- 
minate into  what  fruit  we  know  not. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIEE.— 1807- 

Babbaba  Frietchie.     Extract  LXXVI.,  p.  361. 

Biogfrapliieal  Sketeli.-JoHN  Greexx,eaf  Whittier,  known 
as  the  Quaker  Poet,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  on  Dec. 
17th,  1807,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  as  a  shoemaker,  as 
George  Fox,  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  had 
done  before  him.  [See  Fox,  in  Index.)  Possessed  of  a  strong  de- 
sire for  learning  he  went  to  a  local  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
where  he  studied  with  unwonted  diligence  and  success  for  two 
years.  Devoting  his  talents  to  literature  he  became  editor  of  the 
New  England  Review,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1830;  and 
here  he  wrote  the  Legends  of  New  England,  which  subsequently 
furnished  subjects  for  several  of  his  early  poems, — Mogg  Megone, 
Bridal  of  Pennacook,  and  others  of  the  same  local  kind.  In  1835 
he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  afterwards  re-elected  to  serve  a  second  term.  His  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  abstract  principles  of  freedom,  and  of  their  con- 
crete embodiment  in  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  classes  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  soon  brought  him  to  the  front,  and  in  1836 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  was  the  same  year  placed  in  the  editor's 
chair  of  the  Pennsylcania  Freeman  in  Philadelphia.  Four  years 
later,  1840,  he  took  tip  his  residence  in  Amesburg,  Mass.,  where 
he  has  since  devoted  himself  to  literature  with  the  result  that  he 
has  earned  the  distinguished  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  American  poets.  His  charming  winter  Idyl,  Snow- 
bound, is  one  of  his  best  known  and  most  characteristic  works; 
though  his  Child-Life,  Home  Ballad.-;,  Songs  of  Labor,  Voices  of 
Freedom,  National  Lyrics  are  equally  worthy  of  praise  for  their 
deep  moral  earnestness  of  tone  and  the  charming  simplicity  and 
freshness  of  their  lyrical  grace  and  beauty. 


Barabra  Frleleliie;  the  incident  so  vividly  described  in 
this  simple  Uttle  patriotic  lyric  was  one  of  very  many  similar  oc- 
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currances  during  the  unliappy  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
Frederick  is  the  county  town  of  the  fertile  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Maryland,  about  65  miles  west  of  Baltimore.  Horde, 
a  Tvanderuig  troop,  or  tribe,  was  first  apijlied  to  the  Tartar  tribes; 
Persian  drdii,  a  court,  tird4,  a  camp,  through  the  Fr.  horde.  JLee, 
Bobert  Edmund,  the  son  of  "  Light  Horse  Harry  "  Lee  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  War  of  Independence,  was  the  most  able 
general  of  the  Southern  Confederacy;  the  invasion  of  Maryland 
took  place  on  Sept.  4,  1862,  and  was  followed  by  his  defeats  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam;  after  an  able  and  stubborn  de- 
fence of  Bichmond  and  Petersburg  from  June  5,  1864,  to  April 
21,  1865,  he  evacuated  both  cities,  and  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gi'ant 
on  April  9th,  1875.  He  died  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  Oct.  12th, 
1870.  Attic  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gk.  dmxo?,  Athen- 
ian, but  this  ispronoimced  doubtful  by  Skeat  and  others; — could 
it  be  from  ad  tectum  '  under  the  roof? '  I  have  no  authority,  but 
where  all  is  luicertain,  conjecture  is  permissible.  Stonewall 
Jackson,  so  named  because  he  stood  like  a  done  uxdl  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Bun,  July  21,  1861,  or,  because  his  troops  had  been 
enlisted  in  a  stoiie  vail  country,  was  the  most  brilliant  cavalry 
officer  that  fought  in  the  Bebellion ;  he  was  mortally  wounded  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863,  by  some  member 
of  a  company  of  his  own  men,  who  had  mistaken  him  and  his  staff 
in  the  darkness  for  the  cavalry  of  the  Federals;  and  died  May  10, 
1865.     ISyiiibol  of  light  and  law  ;  explain  the  phrase. 


OLIVEB  WENDELL  HOLMES.— 1809- 

CoNTENTMENT.     Extract  LXXVII.,  page  364. 

Biographical  Sketch.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son  of 
the  Bev,  Abiel  Holmes,  who  wrote  the  Annals  of  America,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29th,  1809,  and  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1829.  He  studied  both 
law  and  medicine,  but  chose  the  latter  as  his  profession,  and  after 
two  years  study  in  Paris,  he  began  to  practice  in  Boston,  1835,  and 
took  his  medical  degree  in  1836.  The  same  year  he  made  his  dehut 
as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  henceforth  became  about 
equally  distinguished  in  medicine  and  literature.  In  1839,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth 
College,  and  in  1847,  his  own  University  appointed  him  to  the  same 
professorship  in  her  medical  school.  As  a  technical  lecturer,  he 
has  always  been  as  popular  with  the  students  as  he  has  proved 
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himself  to  be  in  lectures  of  general  interest  on  the  public  platform ; 
and  some  of  his  medical  treatises  have  taken  rank  as  classical  au- 
thority in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  He  has  been  a  volu- 
minous author  in  prose  and  verse;  and  his  delicate  humor,  tender 
pathos,  and  genial  kindliness  of  manner  have  made  him  deservedly 
popular  wherever  the  English  langtiage  is  spoken  or  read.  Of  his 
ui  nerous  publications,  the  best  known  are  the  Breakfast  Table 
trilogy,  comprising  the  Autocrat,  the  Professor,  and  the  Poe^;  the 
story  of  Elsie  Venner  is  told  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  raconteur; 
and  his  Guardian  Angel,  Romance  of  Destiny,  ani  Honqs  in  Many 
Keys,  make  one  wonder  how  he  could  have  found  the  time  to 
write  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  professional 
duties. 


Contentment  is  written  in  a  playful  style  of  serio-comic 
mockery  in  which  ho  has  taught  some  of  his  most  salutary  lessons 
to  the  world.  Brown  Stone  is  the  costly  material  of  which  the 
fashionable  houses  of  the  rich  are  built.  Taniila,  a  flavoring 
extract,  prejjared  from  the  capsules,  or  pods  of  the  vanilla  bean,  a 
dim.  fromLat.  vagina,  a  sheath,  pod.  Fleiiipo,  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, Lat.  plena,  full,  pvtentni,  power.  C«sliniere,  N.  W. 
of  India,  famous  for  shawls.  Titian  ;  (1477-1576),  one  of  the 
Venetian  Old  Masters.  RapliHel  ;  (April  Gth,  1483— April  6th, 
1520).  Italian  fresco  painter.  Teirner  ;  (1775-1851),  the  most 
celebrated  of  Engh.sh  landscape  i:)ainters;  cameos,  precious  stones 
carved  in  relief.  Slradivarius,  of  Cremona,  manufacturer  of 
the  celebrated  Cremona  fiddles  (1670-1735).  Bnlil,  an  orna- 
mental figure  of  brass,  or  unbumi.shed  gold,  set  into  tortoise-shell 
or  some  dark  wood,  as  ebony ;  derived  from  the  name  of  a  French- 
wood-carver  5o)</e  (1642-1732).  ]?ljdas,  king  of  Phrygia,  having 
showed  kindness  to  Silenus  the  tutor  of  Bacchus,  that  god  granted 
him  whatever  he  might  wi.sh;  he  wished  that  whatever  he  touched 
should  be  tuTued  into  gold,  and  was  forced  to  ask  Bacchus  to  take 
back  his  fatal  gift,  lest  he  shoidd  starve.  He  subsequently  de- 
clared that  Pan  (or  himself  according  to  another  legend)  could 
play  the  flute  better  than  Apollo,  whereupon  the  deity  endowed 
him  with  a  pair  of  donkey's  ears,  to  show  what  an  ass  he  was. 


Tennyson.     See  Inde.\.      Crannied,   full  of    fissures,   or 

chinks,  Lat.  crena.     All  in  all,  fully,  completely. 
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WILLIAM  EWAET  GLADSTONE.— 1809- 

The  Bkitish  Conbtitutok.    From  Kin  Beyond  Sea. 
Extract  LXXVm.,  page  367. 

Biog^raphfcal  Sketcli. — William  Ewaet  Gladstone,  son 
of  Sir  John  Gladstone,  a  wealthy  Liverpool  merchant,  was  born 
in  that  city  on  Dec.  29th,  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  highly  in  study  and  in  the  debating  jjower  which  has  ao 
well  served  him  during  his  parhamentary  career.  In  1832  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  nominee  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  for  the  Tory  pocket-borough  of  Newark,  and  for 
about  eighteen  years  he  continued  to  support  that  party  in  the 
House,  to  wliich  he  was  attached  by  early  association,  by  educa- 
tion, and  by  strong  conservative  convictions  especially  on  rehgious 
matters.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  made  him  a  junior  lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  1834,  and  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1835;  in  1841  he 
became  Master  of  the  Mint,  vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  rendering  most  effective  ser- 
vice to  his  party  by  the  marvellous  lucidity  with  which  he  ex- 
pounded, and  the  abUity  with  which  he  defended  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  this  year,  also,  he  published  the 
second  of  his  two  able  essays  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State;  the  first  of  these,  T/i?  State  Con- 
sidered in  its  Relation  with  the  Church,  appeared  in  1840,  and  was 
followed  by  Church  Principles  Considered  in  their  Results;  Lord 
Macaulay  did  his  best — and  his  best  was  a  good  deal — to  deaden 
the  effect  of  these  productions  by  a  criticism  in  the  Edinhurgh 
Review,  in  his  best  style  of  lofty  candor  and  superior  wisdom. 
The  Times,  too,  though  generally  friendly  to  the  Government, 
made  what  Sterling  called  "  a  furious  and  most  absurd  attack  on 
him  and  the  new  Oxonian  school," — all  of  which  shows  the  ability 
and  the  importance  ascribed  to  these  philosophical  treatises  on  a 
most  important  subject  by  a  young  man  just  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Gladstone  ably  supported  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  his  strug- 
gle for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  here  we  find  the  first 
overt  act  caused  by  that  gradual  course  of  change  of  conviction 
which  slowly  but  steadily  led  him  away  from  his  early  political 
faith,  till  in  1851  he  openly  and  avowedly  joined  the  Liberal  ranks 
to  which  all  his  strongest  sympathies  and  convictions  had  irresis- 
tibly inclined  him.  His  later  parliamentary  career  is  too  recent 
and  too  well-known  to  require  any  comment;  he  has  had  his  vie- 
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tones  and  his  defeats,  but  the  defeats  are  oiily  temporary,  the  vic- 
tories, for  all  time ;  what  future  triumphs  may  be  iu  store  for  him, 
or  whether  he  may  Hve  to  wia  the  crowning  vietorj  of  his  trium- 
phant career,  who  can  tell?  In  1851  his  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
on  the  cruelties  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons  of  the  tyrant  "  Bomba  " 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  France  and  England  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  court.  His  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,  in 
1858,  proved  the  author  to  be  a  ripe  scholar,  thoroughly  at  home 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  Age,  and  profoundly  versed  in 
aU  the  early  institutions  of  that  most  interesting  people.  In  1874 
he  startled  the  world  by  his  Vatican  Decrees:  their  Bearing  iqjon 
Civil  Allegiance,  in  which  he  shows  the  shallo^vness  of  the  PajDal 
claim  to  exercise  authority  over  Roman  Catholics  in  matters  of  civil 
right  or  j^olitical  conscience.  He  has  written  and  said  and  done  a 
great  deal  weU  in  his  busy,  laborious  Hf e ;  he  could  not  help  it ;  a 
restless  and  untiring  energy  is  his  most  prominent  characteristic, 
and  this  stUl  urges  him  forward  with  seemingly  imabated  strength  in 
spite  of  his  eight  and  seventy  years;  that  it  may  sustain  him  long 
enough  to  see  the  final  settlement,  one  way  or  other,  of  his  last 
and  largest  enterprise,  is  a  hope  in  which  even  his  opponents  can 
weU  afford  to  join. 


The  British  Constitution. — This  extract  should  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  not  only  for  its  luminous  style,  but  perhaps  even 
more  for  the  clear  light  it  throws  on  the  causes  and  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  strangely  contradictory  features  in  that  strange 
paradox,  the  glorioiis  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  Cabinet, 
or  Cabinet  Ministers,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  princij^al  members 
of  the  ministry  in  England;  the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Sovereign's  counsellors  being  held  in  early 
times  in  the  royal  cabinet,  or  private  apartment. 

Composite  harmony;  is  this  an  oxymoron?  Blind 
alleys,  closed  lanes  or  passages,  having  no  outlet. 

C4»m|>etcnry,  power  of  action.  Quotidian,  daily,  every 
day.  Organle  results,  not  mere  outward  or  local  effects,  biit 
internal,  deep,  and  affecting  the  vitality  of  the  whole  body. 


Cloii^h,  ifcf  Index.     Trutli  Is  so,  i.e..  Truth   is   Triath,  is 
nothing  else,  and  cannot  change,  nor  fall. 
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LORD  TENNYSON —1809- 

The  Lobd  op  Btj&leigh;  Break,  Bbeak,  Bkeak;  The  "Revenge." 
Extracts  LXXIX,  LXXX,  LXXXI,  pages  370,  a73. 

iSiog^rapIiicai  Sketcli. — AiiPKED  Tennyson  is  the  first  Eng- 
lish jjoet,  the  first  EngHsh  writer  indeed,  who  has  had  conferred 
on  Mm  the  doubtful  honor  of  a  peerage  in  recognition  of  his 
purely  hterary  merits.  Macaulay  and  Bulwer  Lytton  had  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  their  political  party,  so  that  their  eleva- 
tion cannot  be  accepted  as  a  dehcate  acknowledgement  of  the 
claims  of  literature  ;  but  Tennyson  has  never  been  identified  Avith 
either  of  the  great  jjohtical  parties,  nor  has  he  ever  taken  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day.  Whether  the  empty 
title  confers  honor  on  him,  or  he  reflects  honor  on  the  peerage,  is  a 
question  of  the  slightest  possible  consequence  ;  but  to  those  who 
love  him  best  and  ajjpreciate  him  most,  "  My  Lord  "  will  still  con- 
tinue to  be  known  by  his  old  familiar  title,  plain  Alfred  Tennyson. 
He  was  bom  in  1809  or  1810,  in  the  j^f  rish  of  Somerby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, England  ;  and  here  the  boy  grew  up  amid  the  monoton- 
ous scenery  of  the  Wolds,  the  Heaths,  and  the  Fens  of  his  native 
county,  his  education  being  conducted  by  his  father.  Rev.  G.  C. 
Tennyson,  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Li  due  time  he  matriculated 
at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage of  havTng  received  no  previous  training  at  any  of  the 
great  PubHc  schools,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Chancellor's 
prize  in  English  verse  awarded  on  that  occasion  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  somewhat  disheartening  theme  "Timbuctoo."  A  small 
volume  of  poems,  written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles 
in  their  boyhood,  was  his  only  pubUcation  tiU  1830,  when  his 
Poems,  (ihipfly  Lyrical,  appeared,  containing  "  Claribel,"  "Mariana," 
and  other  juvenile  efforts  at  word-painting,  with  somewhat  crude 
experiments  in  versification.  The  volume  was  received  coldly, 
even  harshly,  by  the  critics  ;  but  Tennyson  would  not  allow  him  ■ 
self  to  be  discouraged.  He  continued  to  write,  and  his  Poems,  of 
1832,  show  a  decided  improvement  on  their  predecessors,  exhibit- 
ing almost  in  their  perfect  development  the  special  featiires  that 
distinguish  him  from  all  other  poets  of  his  time — the  marvelous 
skill  in  the  selection  and  management  of  metre — the  exquisite 
grace  and  melody  of  the  language — the  exuberance  of  imagery 
so  skilfully  interwoven  with  jihilosophic  reflection  and  a  subtle 
idyllic  power  of  harmonising  the  external  scenery  with  the  inner 
thought  that  has  rarely  been  equalled  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed.     The  sombre  monotony  of  the  scenery  of  Lincolnshire. 
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and  the  somewhat  melancholy  introspection  common  to  boys  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  seclusion,  have  had  their  effect  on  these 
earlier  poems,  and  the  local  coloring  is  not  consequently  so  bright 
as  in  his  later  works,  written  since  his  removal  to  the  airy  breezes 
find  genial  surrotmdings  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,  The  May  Queen,  OJnoyie,  the  J'alace  of  Art  and  the 
Lotus  Eaters,  with  several  other  poems  in  this,  his  second,  volume 
have  been  prime  favorites  ever  since  their  first  appearance,  and 
will  probably  retain  their  pojmlarity  to  the  end. 

His  next  volume  appeared  in  1842,  containing  some  characteris- 
tic po^ms,  songs,  andbaUads, — Loclsley  hi  all.  The  Lord  of  Bur!ngh. 
the  Mart  d'Arthur — the  germ  which  has  since  expanded  into  the 
noble  and  majestic  Idylls  of  the  Kin  i — and  The  Talking  Oak,  perhaps 
the  most  markedly  Tennysonian  of  all  his  works,  and  one  of  the 
few  with  which  the  author  himself  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied.  The  Princess,  a  Medley,  1847,  discusses  the  proper 
relation  of  woman  to  man,  and  depicts  her  struggles,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  with  the  insight  of  a  philosopher  and  the  tenderness 
t)t  the  true  poet. 

Tennyson's  popularity  was  now  so  great  that  on  the  death  of 
the  aged  Wordsworth,  in  1850,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  him 
in  the  office  of  poet  laureate — a  choice  which  gave  unbounded 
satisfaction  to  his  numerous  admirers.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
the  most  characteristic  of  his  longer  works,  In  Memoriam,  written 
to  commemorate  the  untimely  death  of  his  bosom  friend,  Arthur 
Hallam,  the  son  of  the  destmguished  historian  ;  young  Hallam 
died  at  Vienna,  and  the  poet  endeavours  to  assuage  his  grief  by 
giving  it  vtnt  in  this  exquisite  series  of  musically  uttered  reflec- 
tions on  hfe,  death,  and  imiriortality.  It  has  been  objected  to 
Tennyson — as  it  had  before  been  objected  to  INIilton  on  the  pubU- 
cation  of  Lycidas  to  commemorate  the  drowning  of  his  friend  King 
— ^that  real,  heartfelt  grief  does  not  express  itself  in  exquisitely 
polished  diction  and  subtle  refinements  of  reasoning  ;  and  that 
any  such  labored  monument  of  woo  is  either  a  proof  of  insincerity, 
or  is  at  best,  an  indication  of  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  sentiment- 
aUty.  This  criticism  seems  to  be  at  once  unjust,  ungenerous,  and 
untnie  ;  it  appears  rather  to  be  true  that  such  elaboration  as  we 
have  in  I>i  Memoriam  shows  that  the  first  keen  burst  of  passionate 
anguish  had  yielded  to  the  influence  of  aU-heaHng  time  and  medi' 
tution,  and  that  the  poet  could  now  say  in  very  truth  ; — 

"  I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  hefall — 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most — - 
'Tis  hotter  to  )iave  loved  and  lost 
Than  nev^r  to  have  loved  at  alL" 
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Of  the  Beries  of  coimected  allegories  in  epic  form  that  make  tip 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  and  probably 
misleading,  to  attempt  to  give  any  criticism  in  the  limits  of  a 
brief  note.  _  Each  of  the  Idylls  takes  its  fable,  or  plot,  from  the 
legendary  lore  that  has  clustered  round  the  name  of  Arthur,  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Britons  about  the  time  of  the  first  invasion 
by  the  English.  These  Arthurian  legends  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  had  at  one  time  been  chosen  by  Milton  as  the  sub- 
ject for  a  great  national  epic,  but  rejected  as  unfit  for  his  pur- 
poses as  soon  as  he  discovered-  their  unreal,  purely  mythical 
character  ;  this  objection  has  not  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  Tennyson,  nor  to  the  American  poet,  Lowell,  both  of 
whom  have  dug  some  of  their  choicest  gems  of  poesy  out  of  this 
seemingly  iaexhaustib'.eold  mine  of  fabulous  romance. 

As  a  dramatist  Tennyson  has  not  succeeded, — that  is  to  say  he 
has  failed  as  yet  to  produce  a  good  acting  play  ;  though  tl-a  ex- 
quisite poetry  to  be  met  with  ia  passages  of  Mary  and  of  Harold 
wovdd  seem  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  with  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  stage  effect  and  stage  requirements  (such  practical 
knowledge  as  Shakspeare  and  all  other  successful  dramatists 
have  jjossessed),  he  may  ultimately  succeed  in  reviving  the  seem- 
ingly lost  art  of  effectively  combining  true  poetry  with  the  scenes 
and  situations  demanded  for  successful  dramatic  representation. 

The  jjosition  of  Poet-laureate  is  an  anomaly  and  an  anachronism 
in  our  day,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consigned  to  the  lumber-room  of 
defunct  feudalism  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  poetry  and  for  the 
common  sense  of  the  age.  It  is  a  rehc  of  an  age  even  older  than 
feudalism,  of  a  time  when  every  great  house  maintained  its  bard 
to  siag  the  praises  of  his  lord  for  exploits  real  or  imaginary  ;  and 
this  is  presumed  to  be  the  function  of  the  laureate  to-day — ^it  is 
his  duty  to  celebrate  in  song  all  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  royal  family,  and  to  compose  triumphal  odes  in  com- 
memoration of  such  heroic  deeds  as  seem  to  reflect  credit  and 
glory  on  the  nation.  Such  an  ofiice  was  probably  a  necessity  of 
a  barbarous  and  iUiterate  age,  but  it  ib  worse  than  useless  in  an 
age  like  ours,  when  for  every  Agamemnon  there  are  at  least  a 
score  of  Homers.  It  seems  to  be  the  popular  opinion  that  Tenny- 
son has  discharged  the  duties  of  this  anomalous  position  with 
singular  success — an  opinion  against  which  {pace  dixerim!)  a 
most  emphatic  protest  ought  to  be  recorded.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  Tennyson  more  than  most  poets  is  incapable  of  manu- 
facturing poetry  to  order  ;  he  cannot  summon  the  Muses  at  his 
pleasure,  but  must  wait  for  the  divine  afflatus  like  other  gifted 
Bons  of  Apollo.  He  can,  of  course,  grind  out  verses,  as  could  any 
mere  poetaster ;   but  it  is   surely  the  very  blindness,  the  self- 
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abnegation  of  criticism,  hooii^vinked  by  a  spurious  patriotism,  to 
dignify  by  the  name  of  poetry  such  bombastic  fustian  as  the 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  or  such  silly  twaddle  as  the  Welcome 
to  Alexandra. 

It  has  been  said  already  that  Tennyson  takes  but  little  active 
part  in  the  practical  politics  of  the  day  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  inferred  from  this  that  he  is  an  indifferent  or  uninterested 
spectator  of  the  events  transpiring  aroiind  him.  On  the  contrary, 
many  passages  in  his  poems  prove  cleariy  that  he  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  the  alfairs  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  interprets  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  an  accuracy  that  might  weU  be  considered 
wonderful  in  an  active  partisan  pohtician.  His  dedicatory  address 
to  the  Queen,  for  instance,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Constitution 
as  truly  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  Gladstone  or  a  Beaconsfield  : — • 

*'  And  statesmen  at  her  cotmcils  met 

Who  kuew  the  seasons,  when  to  take 

Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
•  The  bounds  of  Freedom  wider  yet 

By  framing  some  august  decree, 

Broad-based  upon  the  People's  will. 

To  keep  her  throne  inviolate  still, 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 


The  L,ord  of  Biirlci^li.  (Extract  Ixxix.,  page  370.)  This 
was  one  of  the  poems  included  in  the  volume  pubHshed  in  1842, 
the  volume  that  definitely  fixed  Tennyson's  position  as  one  of 
the  leading  poets  of  the  century,  and  the  most  unworthy  succes- 
Bor  of  the  gentler  section  of  tiiat  band  of  inspired  bards  which 
included  in  its  ranks  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Scott,  and  Keats, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  not  a  few  besides.  Most  of 
these  had  imbibed  the  democratic  sjjirit  of  the  age,  and  their  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  in  this  and  in  many  others  of  our  author's 
minor  effusions  ;  how  much  this  half  sympathy  with  democracy 
contributed  to  his  popularity  it  would  be  prematiire  now  to  con- 
jecture, but  unquestionably  not  a  httle  of  his  success  in  touching 
the  hearts  of  the  great  middle  class  of  modem  English  society  is 
due  to  the  lofty  scorn  with  which  arrogant  assumption  is  treated 
in  not  a  few  of  his  earUer  poems.  The  somewhat  commonplace 
incident  of  a  romantic  attachment  between  a  simple  village  maid 
and  a  lord  of  high  degree  has  always  been  a  popular  one  ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  almost  threadbare  theme  has  been 
handled  in  this  poem  with  singular  originahty,  sweetness,  and 
success.  The  patient,  uncomplaining  effort  of  the  village  maiden 
to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  her  lordly  consort's  rank,  and  her  failure 
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to  'support  "  the  burden  of  an  honor  Unto  which  she  was  not 
bom,"  are  wonderfully  true  to  natiire,  and  show  that  pathos  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  poor  ;  while  the  tender 
anxiety  of  the  husband,  and  his  remorseful  acknowledgment  that 
rank  cannot  bring  happiness  are  set  forth  in  a  few  deUcate  touches 
worthy  of  Shakspeare  himself,  and  complete  a  picture  of  the 
possibility  of  wretchedness  in  high  life  that  goes  a  long  way  to 
reconcile  the  proletariat  to  regard  complacently  the  gUded  exter- 
nals of  the  peer.  Scant  justice  has  been  done  by  the  critics  to 
this  tendency  in  Tennyson  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  real  happi- 
ness and  worth  He  not  in  the  externals,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
dictum  that  "  'tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

The  metre  of  this  extract  is  Trochaic,  with  alternate  rhymes, — 
the  odd  lines  being  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  and  the  even  being  the 
same  metre  lacking  one  syllable,  i.e.,  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalec- 
tic  (four  Trochees  wanting  one  syllable),  or  Trochaic  Trimeter 
Hypermeter  (three  Trochees  with  one  syllable  over)%  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  "  that  the  alternate  lines  are  often  a  syllable 
short,"  that  is,  that  they  are  intended  to  be  Tetrameters,  but  "  are 
often  a  syllable  short."  There  is  no  such  variation  in  the  metre 
of  the  poem  ;  it  is  as  stated  above — odd  lines,  Tetrameter  ;  even 
lines.  Tetrameter  Oatalectic  throughout  the  poem.  The  classical 
student  will  notice  the  difference  between  the  classical  and  English 
use  of  the  compoimds  of  the  word  metre, — in  English  four  Tro- 
chees in  the  line  or  verse  are  called  Trochaic  Tetrameter  ( =  four 
metre),  each  foot,  Trochee  in  this  instance,  being  considered  a 
metre  ;  but  in  classical  poetry  four  Trochees  would  be  called 
Trochaic  Dimeter  (=two  metre),  two  feet  in  dissyllabic  verse 
being  regarded  as  one  metre. 

In  her  ear  lie  ivliispers  gail^r- — Note  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  story  commences,  the  rajaidity  with  which  the  incidents 
foUow  each  other,  and  the  concise  directness  of  the  '  Speeches '  as 
well  as  of  the  narration,  all  of  which  is  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old  baUad  style. 

Ill  aceent§  fainter. — Accents  =  tone  of  voice,  a  common 
usage  in  jsoetry  ;  fainter,  as  is  becoming  in  a  modest  maiden 
responding  to  the  more  outspoken  declaration  of  her  manly  lover. 

L<ove  like  tliee. — Like  is  here  an  adverb,  followed  by  a 
dative  object,  after  the  analogy  of  the  usual  construction  with  the 
adjective  like;  it  is  not  'improperly'  used  as  a  proposition,  or  an 
adverbial  conjunction,  as  some  explain  it. 

A  landscape  painter.— The  disguise  of  a  travelling  artist 
is  common  in  fiction.  Landscape  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch  painters  ;  land,  and  the  suffix  schap  =  A.  S.  scipe  =  Eng- 
lish ship,  as  in  friend-s7iip,  iovni-ship  ;  cf.  shape. 
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Lips  tliat  fondly  falter. — Note. the  alliteration  in  this  liaa 
and  the  next. 

Leave  her  father's  roof. — The  common  practice  in  her 
rank  of  life  ;  but  mark  the  touching  confidence  in  her  lover's  truth 
involved  in  her  readiness  to  "  leave  her  father's  roof,"  ia  ignorance 
of  the  whereabouts  of  "  that  cottage  Where  they  twain  will  spend 
their  days." 

Wife — A.  S.  wif  =  a  woman,  a  married  woman  ;  usually,  but 
erroneously  derived  from  A.  S.  ivefan  =  to  weave,  from  which 
comes  iveblnt,  masc.  =  a  weaver;  fern,  toebbestre,  yvhioh  is  certainly 
not  a  doublet  of  tvife;  the  word  is  from  the  Aryan  root  wiji  =to 
tremble,  to  be  timid. 

By  parks  an«l  lodgres  going. — £^  =  past ;  lodges  are  the 
cottages  bmlt  beside  the  park  gates  as  dwellings  for  the  gate- 
keepers. 

]?Iade  a  murmur  in  the  land. — Again  observe  the  ono- 
matopoetic  effect  of  the  liquid  alliteration  ;  in  the  land  is  a 
common  enough  jioetic  synonym  for  '  through  the  country.' 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well.— Deception  is  always 
dangerous,  and  hence  the  lord  of  Burleigh  has  cause  for  his  "  deep 
thought,"  now  that  he  finds  himself  apj^roaching  the  revelation  ; 
hence,  also,  there  is  a  poetic  necessity  that  the  reader,  no  less  than 
the  hero,  should  be  reminded  that  she  "  loves  him  well  " — so  well 
that  she  is  enabled,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  bear  up  against  the 
shock  of  discovering  that  her  sweet  dream  of  love  in  a  cottage,  for 
which  she  was  eminently  fitted,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  colder 
splendors  of  life  in  a  mansion,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unfit ; 
the  phrase,  instead  of  being  a  mere  excrescence,  is  one  of  those 
subtle  toxachos  that  reveal  the  instinct  of  the  true  poet. 

Lovingly  converse— with  her. 

BetAvixt  =  the  betivixe  of  Chaucer;  A.  S.  betweox,  &e  =  by, 
and  tweohs,  a  strengthened  form  of  twd  =^  two,  the  feminine, 
the  masculine  being  iivain,  A.S.  twegen. 

Order'd  gardens  =  Arranged  in  an  orderly  manner;  cf. 
"  She  will  oixler  all  things  duly." 

Evermore  =  continually  ;  A.  S.  cefre.  What  would  be  the 
meaning  of  ever  more  ? 

Gaze  =  to  look  steadfastly,  shows  the  firmness  of  her  beUef  ; 
Swedish  gasa  =^  to  stare. 

O  but  she  will  love  him  truly.— The  syntax  of  the  word 
but  may  seem  a  little  obscure,  appearing,  as  it  does,  to  be  almost 
an  interjection  rather  than  a  coujimction;  Latham's  dictum  that 
conjunctions  only  comiect  propositions,  or  sentences,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  warranted  by  the  facts  of  our  own  or  other  languages — 
e.g.   in   the  sentence   "  two   and  three   are  five,"  it  is  not  true 
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that  this  is  a  merely  compendious  statement  of  the  propositiona 
"  two  makes  five  "  and  "  three  makes  five,"  which  are  manifestly 
untrue,  nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  it  is  a  short  way  of  saying  "  two 
is  a  part  of  five,"  &c.,  for  this  is  not  what  is  intended — again,  in 
the  sentence  "  the  husband  and  wife  are  a  happy  pair,"  it  will  not 
do  to  say  that  either,  separately,  is  "  a  pair,"  much  less  "  a  happy 
pair,"  for  the  idea  of  "pair,"  and  still  more  "haj^py  pair,"  can 
only  be  predicated  of  the  subjects  in  their  conjoined  relation,  so 
that  in  these  and  many  similar  instances  it  is  the  subjects,  and  not 
the  propositions,  that  are  united  by  the  conjunction.  Conjunc- 
tions, therefore,  unite  not  only  sentences,  but  clauses,  phrases,  and 
words,  or  parts  of  speech,  of  any  kind — still  further,  they  may 
connect  an  expressed  statement  with,  an  unexpressed  mental  con- 
ception ;  the  mind  may  be  dwelling  on  a  train  of  thought,  and 
during  the  cogitation  the  thinker  begins  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts  in  words,  connecting  the  spoken  or  written  words  by  a 
conjunction  with  the  unspoken  thought  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
language.  This  is  a  very  common  thing  in  our  old  ballads,  many 
of  which  begin  with  an  introductory  "  and,"  or  some  other  viedi- 
tative  connective,  e.g., — 

'*  A.nd  must  Trelawney  die,"  &c., 

"And  art  thou  gone,  my  milk-white  steed  ?"  &c. 

So  in  our  text,  the  but  connects  her  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in 
the  poet's  words  with  the  unspoken  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
scenes  of  cheerless,  loveless  grandeur  throiigh  which  she  had  been 
passing — "  these  halls  are  very  grand,  and  her  young  husband 
might  possibly  feel  some  desire  to  enjoy  such  splendors,  and  so 
might  not  altogether  relish  the  prospect  of  love  in  a  cottage,  but  she 
will  love  him  tridy,"  &c.  Many  apparent  obscurities  of  Syntax  may 
be  very  easily  explained  by  keeping  in  view  this  mental  connection 
between  an  unexpressed  idea  and  the  exjjression  in  words  to  which 
the  thought  has  given  rise. 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home ;— note  the  uses  of  shal 
and  will  in  this  passage,  and  also  the  employment  of  the  "  his- 
toric present;"  cheerful,  from  old  French  chiere  =  the  face,  counte- 
nance. Low  Lat.  cara  =  the  head,  face,  cf.  Lat.  cej'ebrum,  Gk.  uapa, 
Sanscrit  giras. 

Armorial  bearings— the  separate  emblems  which  together 
make  up  the  coat  of  arms,  or  escutcheon  (Lat.  scutum  =  a  shield), 
very  commonly  carved  on  the  keystone  of  the  arched  gateway 
leading  to  what  Eliza  Cook  describes  as  the  "  Stately  Homes  of 
England." 

Mansion  more  majestic— what  figure  of  rhetoric?  Lat. 
mansio,  manere. 
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Many  a  ;;allaiit,  gay  <lome§lic — two  explanations  have 
been  offered  of  this  construction ;  the  first  makes  many  a  noun, 
French  mesnie  =  household,  number  of  servants,  followed  by  the 
preposition  of  governing  a  succeeding  plural  noun;  but  the  of 
being  corrupted  into  a,  and  the  a  being  mistaken  for  the  so-called 
article,  caused  the  plural  to  be  changed  into  the  singular  form;  the 
other  explanation  makes  many  =  K.^.  manig,  and  an  adjective  con- 
nected with  a  root  mag  =  much  or  many,  common  to  all  the  Aryan 
languages — thus  many  and  a  are  both  adjectives  qualifying  the  fol- 
lowing nouns — gal  I  an  t=  old  French  galant,  galer,  to  rejoice, 
refers  to  the  dress,  cf.  ga/aday;gay,  old  French,  gai,  A.S,  gan^^ 
to  go,  refers  to  the  disposition,  cf.  the  slang  phrase,  "  full  of  gro;" 
domestic^  a  house  servant,  used  here  in  its  hteral  sense. 

Speak  in  gentle  murmur. — Note  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
effectiveness  of  the  onomatopseia  secured  by  the  hquids,  exhibiting 
that  ultra-respectful  acquiescence  of  the  well-trained  EngUsh  do- 
mestic in  every  suggestion  of  his  master;  he  does  not  speak  out, 
he  merely  "  gently  murmurs "  his  assent.  Point  out  any  defects 
in  the  rhyme,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  the  poem. 

"All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine." — Supply  the  ellipsis. 
Why  not  "thine  and  mine?"     Cf.  Extract  Ixvii.,  stanza  HE. 

In  state  and  bounty — maintaining  the  external  parade 
suitable  to  his  rank,  but  relieving  it  by  the  bounty  (Fr.  bonte,  Lat. 
bonitas,  goodness),  of  charitably  dispensing  aid  to  the  poor. 

Fair  and  free— the  alliteration  is  neat,  but  the  phrase,  coiiied 
from  old  ballad  minstrelsy,  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  effect  of 
the  description.  To  tell  us  that  Burleigh  is  fair  to  look  upon  and 
is,  moreover,  unencumbered,  or  to  say  that  its  lord  is  handsome 
and  open-handed,  after  the  minute  preceding  details,  would  be 
suspiciously  like  bathos  in  a  poet  inferior  to  Lord  Tennyson. 

Her  spirit  elianged — Note  the  variations  of  tense,  and  the 
rapidity  of  movement  in  these  lines,  admirably  suggesting  such 
an  agitated  condition  of  the  mind  as  he  is  desirous  of  describing. 
Did  prove — not  a  very  elegant  equivalent  for  became,  Lat. 
probare.  A  gentle  consort  made  he— this  quasi-iutransitive 
use  of  make  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  people  loved  her 
much— one  of  the  Tennysonian  tests  of  true  nobility.  Per- 
piex'd — bewildered,  Tiat.  perplexus,  per  and  2>Zec^o  =  entangled. 
Uurden — This  word  is  usually  given  in  grave  poetry  under  its 
other  form,  burthen,  when  used  as  here  in  a  metaphysical  sense. 
As  she  murmur'd=^said  in  gentle  tones,  not  complainingly, 
as  is  its  usual  meaning — cf.  "  And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur." 
"%Vhich  did  win  my  heart — the  use  of  ivhich  relating  to  per- 
Bons  is  Archaic,  and  so  suits  the  old  ballad  style  of  the  poem;  it 
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was  formerlj  common  in  tliis  use,  cf.  tlie  opening  sentence  of  the 
Lord's  Prajer.  A.S.  liicilc,  contracted  from  Jiicilic,  ]iun  =  v^hj, 
and  lie ^=iike.  Droop'd  and  droop'd— Mark  the  effect  of 
the  repetition  here,  and  in  "faint  and  fainter''^  above,  as  in 
"  weeping,  weeping  late  and  early."  What  is  this  figure  of  speech? 
Lord  of  Btirleigli — What  historical  personage  had  this  title? 
Where  is  Stamford,  or  "  Stamford-to-vvn?"  "  Bring;  the  dress," 
&;e,, — the  remorseful  memory  of  the  past  is  expressed  in  these 
two  hnes  with  more  pathos  than  could  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
most  labored  description.  Indeed,  the  dejjth  of  tenderness  in 
these  last  eight  lines  is  worthy  of  Tennyson  at  his  best,  and  is  an 
excellent  copy  of  the  cadence  and  the  ppirit  of  our  best  old  ballads. 


Break,  break,  break.  — (Extract  Ixxx.,  page  373).  This 
delicious  Uttle  lyrical  gem  is  fuUy  in  accord  with  Poe's  dictum  in 
the  Philosophy  of  Composition  {see  Notes  on  Extract  lii.).  The 
undertone  of  sadness  that  runs  through  these  four  short  stanzas 
clings  to  the  memory  with  a  persistence  that  would  be  annoying, 
were  it  not  for  the  exquisite  melody  of  the  words,  and  the  touch- 
ing pathos  of  the  sorrow, — sorrow  that  is  all  the  more  deeply  felt 
because  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  Note  the  effects  of  the 
onomatojjoetic  monotony  of  the  reisetitions,  and  of  the  contrast 
between  the  light-hearted  shouts  of  the  children  playing  in  com- 
pany, and  the  enforced  silence  of  the  mourner  wandering  alone 
by  the  cold  gray  stones  of  the  shore. 


The  "Revenge."  (Extract  Ixxxi.,  page  373.)  EHzabetb 
had  fitted  out  a  royal  squadron  of  seven  ships  (under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Eichard  Grenville  as  second  in  command),  to  intercei^t  the  Spanish 
West  Indian  fleet  of  treasure  shijDs  and  merchantmen;  but  Philip, 
apprised  of  their  mission,  sent  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  sail  of  the  hue 
to  convoy  his  treasures  to  Spain.  The  admiral,  not  daring  to  risk 
an  engagement  against  such  fearful  odds,  returned  with  six  vessels 
in  safety  to  England, — having  failed  indeed  to  capture  the  trea- 
sure, but  having  succeeded  in  delaying  the  starting  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  so  long  that  they  were  compelled  to  encounter  the  stormy 
season  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  that  most  of  the 
treasure  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  shipwrecked  vessels 
that  carried  it. 
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The  best  account  of  the  special  exploit  commemorated  in  the 
ballad — probably  the  most  memorable  sea-fight  on  record,  and  in 
many  respects  far  transcending  the  most  brilliant  achievement 
of  even  the  invincible  Nelson — is  given  by  the  Rev.  Richakd 
Hacklutt  (1553-1610),  in  his  Voyages,  narrating  the  exploits 
and  explorations  of  the  English.  Hackluyt's  account  is  followed 
by  all  our  later  historians,  the  best  abridgment  of  his  narrative 
being  given  by  Hume,  as  follo'ws  : — 

"  He  [Sir  Richard  Grenville]  was  engaged  alone  with  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  of  fifty-three  sail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on 
board  ;  and  from  the  time  the  fight  began,  which  was  about  three 
in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next  morning,  he  repulsed 
the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  continually  shifted  their 
vessels,  and  boarded  with  fresh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
uctiou  he  himself  received  a  wound  ;  but  he  continued  doing  his 
duty  above  deck  till  eleven  at  night,  when,  receiving  a  fresh 
wound,  he  was  carried  do"svn  to  be  dressed.  During  this  opera- 
tion he  received  a  shot  in  the  head,  and  the  surgeon  was  killed  by 
his  side.  The  English  began  now  to  want  powder  ;  all  their 
s  naU  arms  were  broken  or  become  useless  ;  of  this  number,  which 
were  but  a  himdred  and  three  at  first,  forty  were  killed,  and 
ahnost  all  the  rest  wounded  ;  their  masts  were  beat  overboard, 
(heir  tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left,  unable  to 
Move  one  way  or  other.  In  this  situation  Sir  Richard  proposed  to 
the  sliip's  company  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gunner,  and  many  of  the  seamen, 
agreed  to  this  desjierate  resolution  ;  but  others  opposed  it,  and 
obliged  Grenville  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  He  died  a  few 
days  after  ;  and  his  last  words  were  :  'Here  die  I,  Richard  Gren- 
N-ille,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life 
as  a  tnie  soldier  ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  re- 
ligion, <'md  honor  :  my  soul  Aviilingly  departing  from  this  body, 
leading  behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  vaUarit 
soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do.'  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp, 
tljongh  unequal  action,  four  ships  and  about  a  thousand  men. 
And  Gren\nlle's  vessel  [the  "Revenge"]  perished  soon  after  Avith 
two  hundred  Spaniards  in  her." 

It  vnll  be  seen  that  Tennyson  follows  the  foregoing  narrative 
pretty  closely  ;  and  it  wiU  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  pupils  to 
compare  the  poem  with  the  prose  account,  giving  parallel  quota- 
tions, and  pointing  out  any  minor  discrepancies  that  may  be 
observed.  Note  that  poetry  is  not  expected  to  be  as  accurate  as 
prose  in  its  employment  of  Arithmotic,  eto.  ;  it  speak.?  in  round 
numbers  rather  than  in  mmute  detail.  Point  out  instances  in  the 
extract. 
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The  metre  is  very  irregular,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant  to  tha 
ear.  It  consists  mainly  of  Trocbaics,  interspersed  with  Anapsesta 
and  Iambics,  baving  occasionally  a  redundant  initial  syllable 
(anacnlsis),  and  frequently  an  excessive ^na^  syllable  (hypermeter, 
or  hypercatalectic).  The  hnes,  too,  are  in  many  cases  made  up  of 
two  parts,  both  hypercatalectic  ;  e.g.  11.  3,  5,  6,  7  : — 

"  Spanish  |  ships  of  |  war  at  ||  s^a  !  H  w^  have  |  sighted  fifty  1|  thr^e  p." 
"But  I  I  cannot  |  m^et  them  ||  h^re,  |1  for  my  |  ships  are  |  otit  of  ||  g^ar  H.' 
"And  the  |  half  my  |  m^n  are  ||  sick.  ||  I  must  1  fly,  but  |  follow  ||  quick ; 
W^  are  |  six  ships  |  6f  the  |1  line ;  1|  can  we  |  fight  with  1  fifty  ||  thrde  ?  |1 " 

In  these  and  many  other  hues  of  the  poem  the  emphasis  on  the 
redimdant  syllables  obviously  prevents  us  from  considering  the 
metre  as  iambic  ;  and  the  same  consideration  determines  the  metre 
of  each  of  these  half  lines  to  be  trochaic  trimeter  hypercatalectic 
(= three  trochees  with  accented  syllable  over)  rather  than  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic  (=^four  trochees  lacking  a  syllable).  The 
combination  of  trochaic  with  iambic  metre  is  very  ancient  and 
very  wide  spread, — especially  m  the  form  of  three  iambic  feet, 
with  syllable  over,  followed  by  three  trochees.  This  is  the  old 
Satnrnian  metre  of  the  Romans  ;  compare,  e.g.,  the  well-known 
retort  of  the  family  bard  of  the  MeteUi  to  the  lampoons  of 
Naevius  : — 

"Dabunt  |  malum  |  Mewl  |  l/||  Naevi  |  o  po  |  ^tEe  ll." 
Compare,  also,  our  own  old  nursery  song  : — 

"  The  queen  |  was  in  |  the  par  |  lour,  ||  eating  |  bread  and  1  honey  ||." 

The  same  Satumian  metre  gives  effect  to  the  celebrated  Spanish 
poem  of  the  Gid,  and  to  the  equally  famous  German  epic,  the 
JSIibelnngen  Lied  ;  and  its  old  familiar  cadence  may  be  detected  ia 
very  many  of  our  older  baUads,  imitated  here  so  successfiilly  by 
Tennyson. 

Tlie  "  Revenge  "—A  ballad  of  the  Fleet,  1591.  Ee- 
venge,  French  re,  and  venger,  Lat.  vindicare.  What  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  revenge  and  vengeance  ?  A  ballad — This  title  is  the 
proper  one  for  such  a  short  lyrical  epic  as  we  have  here.  The 
two  primary  subdivisions  of  lyrical  poetry  were  the  ballad  and  the 
song,  the  former  intended  for  recitation  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  lyre  or  other  musical  instrument,  while  the 
latter  was  iatended  to  be  sung,  as  the  name  implies — French  ballade 
=a  dancing  song,  from  the  Provengal  ballada,  Low  Lat.  ballare= 
to  dance,  cf.  baU=a  dancing  party.  Milton,  following  the  Itahan 
form,  ballata,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  that  language,  has  ballats, 
and  boUlatry,  still  surviving  in  ballet,  a  special  kind  of  choral  dance. 
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The  Fleet,  i.e.,  the  royal  navy,  at  the  time  of  the  Armada,  three 
years  before  1591,  "  consisted  only  of  twenty-eight  sail,  nlany  of 
which  were  of  small  size  ;  none  of  them  exceeded  the  bulk  of  our 
largest  frigates,  and  most  of  them  deserved  rather  the  name  of 
pinnaces  than  of  ships." — Hume. 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores. — Shortly  after  the  events  here 
described,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  captured  a  richly -freighted  Span- 
ish vessel,  and  simk  another,  in  one  of  those  privateering  exjjedi- 
tions  that  became  so  popular  and  so  profitable  during  the  years 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the  "  Invincible  Armada." 
The  name  Azores  is  said  to  be  derived  from  afor  =  a  hawk,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  of  these  birds  found  there  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands.  Find  the  exact  position  of  these  and  the 
other  places  named  in  the  extract. 

A  Piiipacc  ;^ased  here  to  signify  a  small  ship  (cf.  note  from 
Hume,  above)  now  used  as  the  name  of  the  second  largest  of  the 
boats  of  a  man-of-war — originally  made  of  pine,  whence  the  name 
— Lat.  jJinus.     Name  the  other  boats  of  a  war-ship. 

Lord  Tlioiiias  Howard. — Name  other  men  of  this  name, 
distinguished  in  war,  in  hterature,  and  in  social  science,  respec- 
tively.    Who  was  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  ? 

CoAvard — derived  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  ard  to  the  old 
French  coe==  Italian  coda  =  Lat.  cauda,  a  tail — the  meaning 
being  (1)  an  animal  that  hangs  its  tail  ;  or  (2),  according  to 
Wedgwood,  "  hke  a  hare,"  this  timid  animal  being  called  coward, 
i.e.,  "bob-tail,"  in  the  old  language  of  hunting  ;  or  (3),  it  may 
simply  mean  "  one  who  turns  tail." 

Out  of  grear — Not  sufficiently  prepared  with  tackle  and  other 
requisites — the  original  notion  is  'preparation'  cf.  yare  =  iQSi,6.j 
— A.S.  gear  we  =  preparation,  dress,  ornament. 

Quiek — Parse  this  word.  What  was  its  original  meaning  ?' 
cf.  "the  quick  and  the  dead,"  ' gitic/c-silver,'  ^quick-set  hedge.' 
A.S.  cu-ic. 

Six  8iii|»s  of  the  line— this  does  not  exactly  agree  with 
Hackluyt's  account ;  see  introductory  note,  above.  The  largest 
vesseLi  are  called  '  Hners,'  '  line  of  battle  ships,'  or,  as  here,  '  ships 
of  the  Une '  because  in  a  sea-fight  they  form  in  Line  of  battle,  while 
the  hghter  and  swifter  frigates  undertake  the  special  duty  of 
watching  and  reporting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  besides 
aiding  their  consorts  in  the  battle.  Frigate  comes  to  us  from  the 
old  French  fregatc,  Italian  fregnta, — words  of  doulitful  origin,  but 
possibly  connected  with  furgata,  LaK  fabricata,  fabricare  =  to 
bmld.  Florio  defines  frigate  ="  a  spiaU  ship,"  obviously  with  the 
Bame  idea  of  their  fimctions  ns  that  held  by  Lord  Nelson,  who 
used  to  call  them  "  the  eyes  of  the  fleet," 
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*'Ton  fly  lliem  for  a  moineut  to  figbt  with  thcin 
ngain." — It  was  certainly  no  sign  of  cowardice  td  retreat  before 
such  fearful  odds  ;  cowardice  did  not  run  in  the  blood  of  the 
Howards,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  save  his  little  squadron,  forming 
one-fourth  of  the  royal  navy,  '  to  fight  again.'  With  the  senti- 
ment of  this  line  compare  the  oft-quoted  : — 

"  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day." 

Goldsmith,  Art  of  Poetry. 

Goldsmith  no  doubt  plagiarised  from  Ray's  History  of  the  Be- 
bellion  (1752): 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again." 

Ray  plagiarises  from  Butlek's  incomparable  satire  Hiidtbras: — 

' '  For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain." 

And  Butler,  in  turn,  got  the  idea  from  Udall's  translation  of 
Ebasmus's  Apothegms, 

"  That  same  man,  that  runnith  awaie, 
Male  again  fight  another  dale." 

Tennyson  may  weU  be  excused  for  trying  a  new  version  of  such 
a  string  of  plagiarisms. 

''  These  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of 
Spain." — When  Elizabeth  was  artfully  kindling  the  spirit  of  her 
people  to  resist  the  Armada,  among  other  devices  she  took  care 
that  "  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition  were 
set  before  men's  eyes  :  A  list  and  description  was  published,  and 
pictures  dispersed,  of  the  several  instruments  of  torture  with  which, 
it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded." — Hume.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sturdy  patriots  who  then  manned 
the  fleet  of  England,  should  have  been  inspired  with  a  hatred  of 
Spain,  that  rendered  them  not  unwilling  to  take  such  chances  as 
have  immortalized  Sir  Eichard  GrenvUle  and  his  sublime  crew  on 
the  "  Revenge."  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  estabhshed  in  several 
states  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  inqiiiring  into  and  dealing 
with  offences  against  the  established  religion,  long  before  the 
founding  of  the  general  Inquisition  in  Spain — ^the  first  being  the 
one  established  in  the  13th  century  in  France  immediately  after 
the  subjugation  of  the  heroic  Albigenses.  The  supreme  general 
court  of  Inquisition  was  established,  in  1484,  in  Seville,  by  the 
celebrated  Queen  Isabella,  aided  by  Cardinal  Pedro  Gonzalez  de 
Mendoza, — its  first  president,  or  inquisitor- general,  being  the  noto- 
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rioQB  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  prior  of  a  Dominican  convent, 
who  succeeded  in  securing  to  his  own  order  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  management  of  this  Holy  Office  ;  it  was  abohshed 
by  Napoleon  I.  in  1808  ;  restored  by  Ferdinand  m.  in  1814 ; 
abolished  again  by  the  Cortes  in  1820,  and  since  then  it  has  cnly 
Uved  in  the  memory  of  those  who  caimot  help  occasionally  dwell- 
ing in  thought  on  the  awful  horrors  of  its  career,  now  happily 
ended  forever.  There  is  still,  however,  at  Eome,  an  Inquisition, 
or  congregation  of  Cardinals  of  the  Holy  Office,  founded  in  1542, 
to  which  all  the  minor  Inquisitions  of  the  Cathohc  world  have  been 
made  subject ;  it  takes  cognizance  of  ecclesiastical  delinquents, 
but  seems  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  deal 
severely  with  the  errors  of  lay  offenders.  Devildoms  may  either 
mean  devilries,  i.e.  devUish  practices,  or,  by  a  much  more  forcible 
interpretation,  rule  of  devils.     Cf.  "  Don  or  devil,"  below. 

Pa§t  away  with  five  sliip§ — Past  is  archaic  for  passed, 
and  is  allowable  in  an  imitation  of  the  old  ballad  ;  five  ships 
shows  that  the  '  six  ships '  of  the  first  stanza  do  not  include  the 
"  Revenge,"  but  that  Tennyson  has  diverged  from  the  generally 
accepted  account. 

Ballast — is  Kke  many  other  nautical  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Dutch ;  the  word  is  common  also  in  Scandinavian  =  bag  last,  or 
back  load — bag  =  back,  or  rear,  and  last  =  load,  or  burden,  i.e. 
"a  load  in  the  back,  or  rear  (stern),  of  the  vessel,"  so  placed  to 
raise  her  bows.     Below  ^  on  the  lower  deck,  or  hold. 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory 
of  the  I^ord — Common  implements  of  torture  in  the  practice 
of  the  officials,  oi  familiais,  of  the  Inquisition.  Supply  the  eUij- 
sis  before  for. 

A  hundred  seamen — See  introductory  note. 

Huge  sea-castles — Many  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  four- 
deckers,  a  circumstance  which  placed  them  really  at  a  disadvantage 
in  a  cannonading  conflict,  for  their  high-mounted  gims  fired  over 
the  much  smaller  ships  of  the  EngHsh — as  had  been  proved  during 
the  running  fight  between  the  Armada  and  the  pigmy  vessels 
opposed  to  them  in  the  channel. 

*'  We  be  all  " — an  archaic  form  still  found  in  provincial 
usage.     Note  the  abruptness  of  question  and  answer. 

Bang — cf.  the  old  Irish  bong  =^  to  hammer,  to  beat  violently  ; 
the  same  word  occurs  with  the  same  meaning  in  the  Scandinavian 
dialects,  and  even  in  the  Sanscrit — it  is  probably  of  imitative,  or 
onomatopoetic,  origin. 

Dogs  of  Seville — the  old  capital  of  Spain,  and  site  of  the 
Inquisition, 

Don  or  devil — Note  the  alliteration.  Don  =  Lat.  rfommMS, 
originally  a  Sj)anish  title  of  nobihty,  but  used  for  centuries  by 
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the  Englisli-speakiBg  races  as  a  synonym  for  'Spaniard.'  Devil — 
a  word  common  to  the  languages  of  Europe  =  calumniator,  slan- 
derer, Gk.  SidpoXoi:  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  those  of 
one  rehgion  to  regard  all  who  oppose  their  beliefs  as  '  children  of 
the  devil.'  In  diildren,  we  have  a  double  plural  in  the  endings, 
child-er-en,  if  not  a  triple  one  in  the  changed  vowel  sound  also. — 
See  Latham. 

Spoke— laugli'd— roared  a  hurrali — A  slightly  obscure 
chmax,  but  not  the  less  effective  on  that  account.  "  We  roar'd  " — 
observe  that  the  ballad  is  supposed  to  be  recited  by  a  survivor  of 
that  most  glorious  of  sea-fights. 

Ran  on  §lieer  into  the  heart,  &e. — Grenerally  the  terra 
sheer  is  applied  to  a  vessel  deviating  or  turning  aside  from  her 
course, — Dutch  scheren  =  to  go  awry  ;  but  if  Tennyson  is  carry- 
ing the  picture  as  clearly  as  he  usually  does  in  his  mind's  eye,  he 
uses  the  word  in  a  sense  more  common  ia  other  things  than  in 
relation  to  nautical  matters,  i.e.  straight  ahead,  not  deviating — 
"  the  Spaniard  came  in  sight  upon  the  weather-bow  "  so  that  the 
"  Kevenge  "  might  choose  "  shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ?"  The 
question  was  decided  in  favor  of  fighting,  "and  so  the  little  'Re- 
venge' ran  on  sheer  (straight)  " — ^with  "  half  of  their  fleet  to  the 
right  and  half  to  the  left." 

]9Iountain-like — is  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  old 
ballads  ;  up-sliado\ving[ — strikes  the  ear  as  a  Tennysonian  and 
modem  compound. 

Took  tlie  breath  from  our  sails,  and  Mve  stay'd— 
Note  how  graphic  this  expression  is  made  by  the  employment  of 
"breath"  for  "wind,"  as  though  the  little  vessel  were  instinct 
with  life,  breathing  through  her  sails ;  note  also  the  pithy  terse- 
ness of  the  conclusion,  "  and  we  stay'd." 

Like  a  eioud — Compare  this  phrase  with  the  same  phrase 
in  the  third  stanza — the  one  disappearing  gently,  this  other  about 
to  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads. 

Four  galleons  drew  away — ^probably  the  four  lost  during 
the  fight  (see  introductory  note)  ;  they  would  naturally  draw 
away  in  the  vain  hope  of  repairing  damages.  Galleon,  Spanish 
galeon  =  a  large  gaUey,  Low  Lat.  galea.  Of  unknown  origin  ;  but 
may  it  not  be  connected  with  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian 
gala,  old  Fr.  ga/e  =^  ornament,  as  in  gallant,  gala-daj,  etc. — -the 
meaning  being  an  ornamented,  well-equipped  ship.  Shakspeare 
has  "  good  and  gallant  ship,"  and  the  epithet  is  very  conmion 
in  our  sea-songs. 

Larboard— starboard — the  left  and  right  sides  of  a  ship, 
respectively,  as  one  looks  from  the  stern  to  the  bows.  Larboard 
(now  called  the  port  side)  is  laddsbord  in  middle  English,  which 
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is  possibly  from  Swedish  ladda,  A.  S.  hI(ulaii  =  to  laJe,  load,  and 
boi'd  =  side.  Skeat  conjectures  that  the  term  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  custom  of  stowing  the  sails,  when  taken  down, 
on  that  sitle,  so  as  not  to  interfere  ^vith  the  helmsman  who  stood 
on  the  right,  or  utarboard  side, — but  does  not  the  equivalent  terra 
port  suggest  that  it  was  an  early  usage  to  cany  the  bulk  of  the 
cargo  on  that  side,  for  the  same  reason  ?  so  that  the  part  or  ^n-- 
buard  [Idddebord)  is  the  load  (or  cargo)  side.  Sfarhoard,  A.  S. 
stedr  =  a,  rudder,  and  />('?</  =  side  of  a  ship  :  the  steersman  used 
to  stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  vessel,  guiding  her  \vith  a  paddle 
before  the  introduction  of  the  helm. 

lluviii;;  tliat  within  lier  womb,  &c.  ^having  been  so 
riddled — probably  set  on  fire — and  so  many  of  her  crew  being 
killed  by  our  deadly  broadsides.  Aboard  =on  board. 
For  a  dozen  limes.— See  introductory  note. 
]flii»>qucteers. — A  form  copied  from  Butler's  Hudibras  for 
the  more  common  viusketeer;  vuislcet,  old  French  vionschet  is 
transferred  to  the  fire-arm  from  its  original  meaning  of  '  sparrow- 
hawk,'  or  '  fly-hawk,'  Lat.  mnsca  =  a  fly,  cf.  mosquito — just  as 
falconet,  the  name  of  another  early  fire-arm  is  from  falcon. 

As  a  dog  that  shakes  his  ears— the  contempt  implied  in 
this  simile  is  the  only  real  point  of  resemblance. 

And  the  sun  went  down. — Note  the  beauty  of  the  allitera- 
tion and  of  the  rhythm  in  this  line,  and  the  first  line  of  the  next 
stanza? 

Sliip  after  ship,  &c.— What  rhetorical  figure  in  11.  3,  4,  5  of 
this  stanza. 
I>ead  and  her  shame.— -What  shame? 
A  grisly  Avound  — A.S.  gryslic  =  horrible.    See  introduction. 
All  In  a  ring. — Parse  aW.     Seeing  forty — ivere  slain. — 
Parse  seeing. 

Fought  such  a  flght — cognate  object.  Sink  me— dative 
object. 

The  stately  Spanish  men. — The  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
the  Spanish  is  well  expressed  in  this  and  the  following  stanzas. 
Rewrite  them  in  prose. 

For  aught  they  knew. — Aught  =  a  whit,  A.S.  a  =  one, 
and  i/Jt/it  =  creature,  person,  thing:  ought  is  another  form  of  spell- 
ing =  o  whit,  i.e.,  one  whit. 

SulI'd  « Ith  her  loss.— Not  only  after  her  defeat  and  the  losa 
of  her  English  crew,  but  to  the  destruction  and  loss  of  herself  and 
the  two  hundred  ill-fated  Spaniards  on  board. 

Or  ever — for  or  e'er,  an  expression  arising  by  mistake  from 
the  common  early  form  or  ere,  in  which  the  ere  is  a  mere  reduplica- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  or,  A.S.  rr!r  =  ere.     Shakepeare  has 
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o?- ere  frequently,  though  or  ever  also  occurs  in  Hamlet: — "Or 
ever  I  had  seen  that  da j  1 " 

Note  the  poetic  justice  of  the  destruction  that  "fell  on  the  shot- 
shattered  navy  of  Spain;"  "the  lands  thej  had  ruined"  generate 
the  gale  by  which  the  waves  are  raised  to  complete  the  destruction 
begun  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  "Revenge." 


England,  Engle,  or  Angle  land,  named  after  the  Angles,  who 
came  from  the  south  of  Sleswick.  Hearts  of  oak,  See  Notes 
on  Extract  Ixxiii. 


ROBERT  BROWNING.— 1812- 

Herve  Riel.     Extract  LXXXII.,  page  378. 

Biosrapliical  Sketch. — Robert  Bbowntng  was  bom  in 
Camberwell,  London,  Eng.,  on  May  7th,  1812.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  partly  at  school  and  partly  from  private  tutors, 
and  he  was  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  the  IJniversity  of  London ; 
but  instead  of  the  usual  systematic  training  of  the  universities,  he 
had  the  equal  advantage  of  being  able  to  study  mankind  during 
several  extended  tours  and  residences  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Like  so  many  of  our  best  poets  he  exhibited  in  childhood  a  strong 
desire  for  a  hterary  career,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  he  had  al- 
ready composed  enough  to  fill  a  volume,  which,  however,  could  not 
find  a  publisher.  Byron  was  at  that  time  his  prime  favorite,  and  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  for  his  fame  and  more  profitable 
to  the  world  had  he  continued  steadfast  in  his  admiration  for  the 
manly,  energetic,  and,  above  all,  the  intelligible  style  of  poetry  in 
which  Byron  was  so  great  an  adept.  But,  unfortunately,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  conceived  an  extravagant  jjassion  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Spontaneous  school,  and  the  influence  of  Shelley 
and  Keats  is  apparent  in  almost  every  page  of  his  exceedingly 
numeroiis  compositions.  Subtle  analysis  of  the  human  soul  is 
his  strongly  marked  characteristic,  the  deUneation  of  man's  moral 
and  iutellectual  nature  is  his  principal,  and  almost  his  only,  topic, 
riis  general  method  being  to  make  his  characters  develop  and  ex- 
hibit their  idiosyncrasies  in  dramatic  monologues.  Much  of  what 
he  has  written  would  weU  repay  careful  study,  but  unhappily 
he  has  chosen  to  adopt  an  apparently  slovenly  style,  extremely 
ragged  and  harsh,  most  commonly  unmusical,  and  nearly  always 
obscure  to  the  very  verge  of  being  unintelligible.  Life  is  too 
ehort  to  waste  any  considerable  portion  of  it  in  guessing  what 
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ought  to  be  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it,  and  what  could 
easily  have  been  so  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Browning ;  for  in  a  few,  a 
very  few,  little  gems  of  lyrics  he  has  showed  that  if  he  chose  he 
could  have  written  as  clearly,  purely,  and  musically  as  any  jjoet 
wlio  ever  penned  a  stanza.  But  he  has  disdained  to  make  himself 
intelligible  to  the  masses,  and  the  masses  in  turn  have  rejiaid  him 
by  leaving  him  and  his  works  severely  alone.  Of  his  numerous 
poems  those  least  ignored  by  the  general  public  are  : — Pippa 
pas'^es,  in  which,  on  a  New  Year's  Day,  an  Italian  peasant  silk- 
factory  girl,  Pippa,  passes  the  several  persons  in  the  drama  at 
critical  moments,  and  to  soma  extent  determines  their  future  lives; 
Hoic  then  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent,  a  sjurited  narrative 
dramatically  told,  and  fiiU  of  onomatopoetic  effects;  An  Incident 
at  liatisbon,  exhibiting  the  idolatrous  devotion  of  Napoleon's  sol- 
dier.-?, and  indirectly  showing  his  brutal  disregard  of  human  life; 
Herve  Kiel;  Red-cotton  Night-cap  Countvij,  a  real-life  story  of 
Brittany; — to  which  maybe  added  Fijlne.ut  the  Fair,  and  The 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Of  his  longer  poems.  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  fully  establishes  his  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  '  Psychological  School ; '  in  it  the 
story  of  a  Roman  tragedy  of  1698,  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  her 
parents  by  an  Italian  count,  is  told  from  different  standpoints,  and 
with  different  prepossessions,  in  ten  psychological  monologues, 
with  Prologue  and  Epilogue  by  the  author;  Browning's  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  psychical  analysis  here  reaches  its  highest  point  of 
perfection,  each  speaker  exhibiting  the  workings  of  his  own  soxil 
while  analysing  the  character  and  the  secret  springs  of  action  of 
others,  and  indicating  the  course  of  the  events  and  all  that  bears  on 
them  by  some  little  detail  or  suggestive  artifice,  such  as  change  of 
tone  and  gesture,  and  other  similar  bits  of  dramatic  by-play. 
The  Book  is  an  "  old  square  yellow  book,"  containing  the  record 
of  the  murder,  which  he  says  he  found  in  a  stall  at  Florence ;  the 
Ring,  made  of  the  gold  of  the  old  story  of  crime,  will,  he  hopes, 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  sympathetic  friendship  between  Italy  and 
England,  to  the  establishment  of  which  his  jjoetess  wife  had  so 
much  contributed  by  numerous  and  glowing  lyrical  aspirations 
for  the  freedom  and  regeneration  of  Italy.  Those  who  prefer  to 
study  these  characteristics  of  Browning,  and  the  psychological 
school,  in  a  shorter  poem,  cannot  do  better  than  make  a  careful 
analysis  of  Bishop  Blongram^s  Apology,  or  the  Epistle  of  Kars- 
hish,  in  which  the  Arab  physician  describes  to  his  friend  the  his- 
tory of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  On  the  death  of  his  Avife  at 
Florence  {see  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mrs.  BrowTiing,  Extract  liv.), 
the  bereaved  widower  returned  to  his  native  London,  where  Jie 
baa  since  resided, 
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Herve  Riel  (Re-yell  and  Reel).  This  spirited  ballad  relates 
some  of  the  incidents  that  occurred  on  board  the  French  fleet 
while  trying  to  make  good  their  escape  a  week  after  the  disastrous 
battle  off  (ape  La  Hogue  (May  19-24,  1692).  The  mstre  has 
been  classified  as  anapcestic,  on  good  authority,  but  that  must 
surely  be  an  inadvertent  oversight,  for  it  cannot  be  due  to  a  mis- 
print as  the  whole  scheme  of  scansion  is  given.  Any  one  who 
will  read  any  stanza  of  the  poem  with  the  natural  tone  and  em- 
phasis, will  see  at  once  that  the  rhythm  is  trochaic  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions),  and  that  the  irregularities  are  very  few  and  easily 
accounted  for,  being  for  the  most  part  intentionally  introduced  for 
the  effects  of  imitative  harmony.  Each  complete  hemistich  (half- 
verse)  is  a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic: — 

O'n  the  I  s^a  and  |  kt  the  |  Hogue,  ||  sixteen  |  hundred  |  ninety  |  -tw6 
Did  the  I  English  j  fiyht  the  |  i'rench,  |I— woe  to  |  Fiance  ! 

Some  of  the  lines  are  octameter  catalectic,  and  some  begin  with 
a  single  long  syllable  instead  of  a  trochee : — 

Like  a  |  crowd  of  |  frightened  \  porpoi  |  se^  a  I  shoal  of  |  sharks  pur  |  sfie, 
Came  |  cidwding  |  ship  on  |  ship  ||  to  St.  |  Malo  |  on  the  |  Eance. 

The  Hogue,  la  Hogue,  forms  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
directly  opposite  Alderney.  Helter-skelter,  an  onomato- 
poetic  word  expressive  of  hurry  and  confusion.  Porpoises,  It. 
porco  pesce,  hog-fish,  belong  to  the  family  of  dolphins.  Mr. 
Browning  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "sharks  pursue"  the 
"  frightened  porpoises  "  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  our  eastern  coasts 
are  beset  by  sharks,  as  they  sometimes  are,  these  voracious,  but 
really  cowardly,  monsters  immediately  hurry  off  and  escajDe  into 
the  open  sea  on  the  appearance  of  the  more  plucky  porpoises. 
St.  ITIalo,  the  birth-place  of  Jacques  Cartier,  hes  due  south  of  la 
Hogue,  about  120  miles  distant.  Oanifreville  is  here  the  nom. 
abs. ;  "  being  "  is  understood ;  he  was  the  chief  oflBcer  here,  though 
actually  only  second  in  command,  under  TourviUe.  "  Wiiy, 
tvliat  hope,"  etc.  What  peculiarity  of  the  old  ballad  style  is 
here  followed?  Point  out  other  features  of  the  ballad  copied  in 
this  extract;  (see  'Ballad  '  in  Index).  FIOAV,  the  incoming  tide; 
at  full,  just  at  its  highest;  slackest,  at  the  lowest  (also  used 
however,  of  the  tide  at  its  highest  point,  slaek  =  at  rest) ;  ebb, 
when  the  tide  is  out,  the  opposite  of  "flow."  Plymouth;  des- 
cribe its  position.  For  up  stood,  etc.  Note  the  repetitions  of 
theconj.  "for,"  to  secure  greater  emphasis;  the  line  maybe  scan- 
ned as  four  amphibrachs,  with  syllable  over.  Breton,  native  of 
Brittany.  Tourville amply  made  up  for  his  defeat  at  la  Hogue 
by  a  brilliant  victory  over  Admiral  Sir  George  Booke  and  a  valu- 
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able  convoy,  near  Lagos,  on  June  17, 1694.  Crosickcse,  native 
of  Croisic.  9Ialoiiiii,  native  of  St.  Malo.  Offing,  the  deep 
water  at  a  distance  Oj^  the  shore.  Grevc,  a  fortified  port  at  the 
month  of  the  little  river  Bance.  Disenibosues,  empties  itself, 
Old  Fr.  for  cUsemhouc1ie>-  bouche,  mouth.  Free,  with  a  free 
sheet,  not  close-hauled.  Solidor,  a  fortified  height,  flanking  the 
Gr^ve.  IVIost  and  least,  greatest  and  least,  carrying  most  men 
and  guns.  Misbeliave,  from  the  tendency  to  personify  all  ob- 
jects that  have  the  life-like  property  of  motion,  and  especially 
ships,  we  have  come  to  speak  conunonly  of  a  vessel's  behavior 
under  any  given  circumstances,  as  though  motion  involved  life,  and 
life  involved  the  notion  of  moral  conduct;  from  be  and  have,  A.  S. 
behabban,  to  restrain.  Still  llic  north  wind,  the  only  wind 
that  could  prove  disastrous  to  vessels  entering  St.  Malo;  note  its 
position  on  the  map.  As  its  inch,  as  if,  as  though, — an  ellipsis 
common  enough  in  early  English,  and  therefore  admissible  in  the 
ballad;  why?  Slorni  subsides,  etc.  /See  the  quotation  in  Ex- 
tract Ivii.,  page  280,  H.  S.  Keader.  Stauneh'd,  made  to  stop 
bleeding.  Old  Fr.  estancher,  Fr.  etancher,  Low  Lat.  stancare, 
Lat.  stagnare,  to  make  stagnant,  Lat.  sto,  tu  stand.  "France's 
king,"  Lous  XIV.  Meeds,  see  Index.  "  Since 'tis  as.h,"  etc. 
Analyse  this  line,  and  fully  parse  each  word.  "  Leave  to  go  "; 
remember  that  he  had  been  *'  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet," 
so  that  leave  to  go  would  appear  to  him  a  greater  boon  than  it 
seems  at  first  sight.  Hlot  a  head,  figure-head  on  the  bow  of  a 
vessel.  Dore  the  bell  ;  two  explanations  of  this  phrase  are 
given, — either  to  win  the  prize  (consisting  of  a  bell)  at  a  race;  or, 
to  be  first,  to  take  the  lead,  as  the  bell-wether  of  a  flock,  or  as 
the  foremost  horse  or  mide  in  a  train  bore  the  bell  for  the  guidance 
of  the  others.  Pe 1 1-ni ell,  in  confusion;  Fr.pe/e-meZf-, peWe, a  shovel, 
and  meter,  to  mix,  i.  e.  like  grain  mixed  with  a  shovel.  Louvre,  a 
I){dace,  now  a  national  picture-gaUery  in  Paris;  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Tuileries,  the  joint  building  occupying  a  space  of 
nearly  60  acres,  and  far  exceeding  aU  other  buildings  now  existing 
in  beauty  and  magnificence;  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  literally 
'  an  open  hall,'  or  haU  with  an  open  roof,  Fr.  Vouvert,  the  open. 
Face  and  flank,  front  and  side. 


Summum  Pulehruni,  supreme,  or  perfect,  beauty.    Dnty, 
see  Extract  Ixx.     Ii,  what  is  the  antecedent? 
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PEESIDENT  WILSON.— 1816- 
SoNNET.     Extract  LXXXTTT.,  page  383. 

Blo^rapliieal  Sketch.— Danxel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.E., 

President  of  University  College,  Toronto,  was  born  in  the  year 
1816,  in  Etiinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  received  both  his  school 
and  university  education.  A  taste  for  linguistic,  literary,  and 
archgeological  pursuits  very  early  distinguished  him  ;  and  with  a 
man  of  his  indomitable  energy,  the  student's  taste  is  sure  to  be  the 
immediate  precursor  of  the  scholar's  knowledge.  He  soon  became 
noted  for  the  extent  of  his  antiquarian  lore,  and  it  is  worth  noting 
in  how  strictly  scientific  and  natural  a  manner  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation was  acquired,  and  how,  beginning  from  his  native  city  as  a 
centre,  his  accumulation  of  facts  continually  spread  in  ever  wider 
circles,  tiU  the  small  collection  of  local  antiqiiarian  curiosities  ex- 
panded and  developed  into  the  profound  and  far-stretching  know- 
ledge, which  enabled  him  to  take  a  foremost  rank  as  the  enunciator 
and  expounder  of  some  of  the  most  acceptable  theories  on  the 
vexed  questions  of  the  Origin  of  Civilization.  In  1847,  he  pub- 
lished Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time,  a  most  valuable 
and  well-ordered  collection  of  matters  of  antiquarian  interest,  relat- 
ing to  that  venerable  capital.  This  was  followed  in  1851  by  The 
Archceology  and  Preh  istoric  Annals  of  Scotla)id,  a  work  whose  exceed- 
ing merits  may  be  fairly  judged  from  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  eminent  critic,  Hallam,  that  it  was  "  the  most  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  archseological  evidences  of  primitive  history  which  had 
ever  been  written."  His  next  archseological  work  embraces  a  stiU 
vrider  field  of  observation,  and  contains  sufficient  data  to  enable 
the  learned  author  to  establish  several  impoicant  theories  on  a 
soundly  scientific  basis;  the  Prehistoric  Man  :  or,  Researclies  in'o 
the  Origin  of  Civilization  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  appeared  in 
1862,  and  at  once  established  Dr.  Wilson's  jjosition  among  the  ori- 
ginal investigators  of  the  scientific  world  ;  it  gives  the  result  of  his 
critical  researches  into  the  ethnology  and  antiquities  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  discusses  the  vast  subject  of  the  origin  of  civDi- 
zation  with  marked  ability,  almost  removes  the  question  of  the 
unity  of  the  race  out  of  the  list  of  debatable  topics,  and  throws 
some  vivid  rays  of  light  on  the  indetermioate  problem  of  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Man's  first  appearance  on  the  Earth. 
These  three  works  together  form  a  beautifully  connected  and  defi- 
nitely graded  trilogy,  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  archaeologist, 
and  extremely  iuterestiog  to  the  psychological  observer,  exhibiting 
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as  they  do  the  well  marked  climacteric  develoiiment  of  a  highly - 
cultivated  and  evenly-balanced  intellect.  The  second  of  the  series 
ought  to  have  a  special  value  in  the  eyes  of  students  of  Toronto 
University,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  Dr. Wilson's  introduction 
to  Canada  as  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  Uni- 
versity College,  was  due  to  Mr.  Hallam's  aj^preciative  and  highly 
favorable  opinion  of  its  merits.  His  other  works  are  rather  lite- 
rary than  scientific,  though  to  avoid  the  scientific  methoel  altoge- 
ther, or  to  steer  completely  clear  of  scientific  topics,  would  proba- 
bly be  impossible  to  awTiter  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1848),  is  a  valuable  compilation  of  imjjortant  details  from  vari- 
ous sources,  deriving  its  chief  intrinsic  merit  from  the  admirably 
lucid  arrangement  of  its  materials.  In  1869,  he  published  Cliat- 
terton ;  a  Biographical  Study  of  the  '  marvellous  boy,'  far  superior 
in  biographical  interest  and  in  literary  merit  to  anything  else  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  on  that  briUiantly  gifted,  ill-fated  son  of 
genius.  Caliban;  or.  The  Missing  Link  (1873),  is  an  acute  psy- 
chical analysis  of  the  CaUban  of  Shakspeare,  as  interpreted  by  the 
psychological  poet,  Browning,  in '  Caliban  on  Setebos.'  The  author 
vigorously  assails  the  '  mollusc-to-man,'  theory  of  evolution  from 
Protoplasm,  through  monkeys  and  Caliban,  the  Missing  Link,  to 
Man ;  and  as  his  criticism  is  based  on  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical considerations,  it  is  more  interesting  and  more  satisfactory 
than  have  been  the  great  majority  of  the  numerous  objections  to 
the  most  radical  and  sweeping  theory  of  the  century.  Spring  Wild 
Flowers  is  the  title  of  a  reprint  (1873)  of  an  earlier  collection  of 
youthful  poems,  with  some  additions  of  a  later  date;  many  of  these 
are  very  daintily  expressed,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  they 
are  without  exception,  pure  and  delicate  in  tone,  lieminiscences  of 
Old  Edinbnrgh  (1873),  profiisely  illustrated  with  original  drawings 
by  the  author  (who  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  power),  and  a  large 
number  of  contributions  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britaimica  and 
various  magazines,  complete  the  list  of  his  literary  works,  to  which 
his  vigorous  health  and  exuberant  energy  may  yet  make  many 
valuable  additions. 


Sonnet,  see  Index.  Examine  the  metrical  str^tcture  of  this 
Sonnet,  and  j^oint  out  how  the  arrangement  of  the  rhymes  differs, 
if  at  all,  from  the  common,  or  Italian,  type.  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  extract?  EpIicmeronM,  Gk.  ^cpriiiEfiovy  titi  rjnepa,  lit. 
insects  of  a  day.  Rire,  abounding,  abimdantly  furnished;  A.S. 
ryf,  prevalent.  Arena,  a  wrestling  groundf,  scene  of  strife; 
named  from  the  sand  (Lat.  arena)  spread  over  the  floor. 
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Our  Ideal.  (Extract  Ixxxiv.,  page  383.)  Write  a  short  prose 
composition,  embodying  the  two  main  ideas  of  these  extracts, — 
the  impossibility  of  attfvining  "  our  ideal,"  and  the  obvious  duty 
of  nevertheless  doing  our  utmost  in  the  struggle.  Fruition, 
perfect  expression  in  words  of  what  his  thoughts  had  imagined. 
Take  llie  life,  grow  under  his  chisel,  into  the  life-like  embodi- 
ment of  the  ideal  "  that  the  sculptor's  soul  conceived."  Meet, 
fitting,  lit.  according  to  measure,  A.S.  vietan,  Lat.  nietiri,  to  mea- 
sure. 


BENJAINIIN    JOWETT.— 1817- 

From  the  Apology  of   Soceates.     Dialogues  of  Plato. 
Extract  LXXV.,  page  384. 

Biographical  Sketcli. — Benjamin  Jo wett.  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Camberwell,  1817,  and  edixcated 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  afterwards  at  BalKol  College, 
over  which  he  now  presides.  Here  he  obtained  a  Scholarship  at 
the  commencement  of  a  brilhant  imiversity  career,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  a  Fellow  of  his  college  in  1838.  He  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  tutors  in  Oxford, 
where  he  was  made  Begius  Professor  of  Greek  in  1855,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  exiJerienced  the  value  of  his 
services  on  the  Commission  for  the  Reform  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
Adce  Examinations,  during  the  year  1853.  Between  the  years 
1855  and  1858  he  pubUshed  very  valuable,  scholarly  Commentaries 
on  St.  PauVs  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Galatiaiis,  and  the  Ro- 
mans; and  also  contributed  an  able  paper  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Scripture  to  the  once  notorious  '  Essays  and  Reviews.'  He  was 
appointed  Master  of  BaUiol  in  the  year  1870,  and  in  the  foHowing 
year  he  issued  his  pjose  Translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in 
four  volumes,  of  which  a  second  edition,  with  a  valuable  Introduc- 
tion, was  published  in  five  volumes  in  1875.  An  excellent  prose 
Translation  of  Thucydides  appeared  in  1881,  and  four  years  later,  an 
equally  good  rendering  of  the  difficult  Pulitics  of  Aristotle.  He 
was  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  terms 
1882-1884. 


Socrates — Plato.  See  Index.  Apology,  Gk.  aTtoXoyta, 
does  not  mean  an  '  excuse ; '  it  was  the  regular  technical  term  equi- 
valent to  our  '  defense.'  The  extract  is  a  translation  of  the  third 
and  concluding  part  of  the  defense,  as  it  was  afterwards  written 
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by  Plato;  the  judges  bad  found  Mm  gxiilty  on  the  charges  of  (1) 
introduoing  new  gods  and  not  belie%'ing  in  those  in  which  the  city 
believed,  and  (2)  corrupting  the  youth  by  teaching  them  the  same 
atheism;  having  been  declared  guilty  he  had,  according  to  law, 
proposed  a  fine  of  thirty  miiue  ($593.12i),  in  the  second  part  of 
his  '  apology,'  but  this  was  rejected,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  drinking  hemlock  poison;  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  said  on 
hearing  the  sentence  forms  the  subject  of  the  extract.  Dialo- 
grue",  so  called  because  they  report  the  'conversations'  by  means 
of  which  Socrates  conveyed  his  instructions  to  his  disciples.  Ad- 
vanced ill  years ;  at  the  opening  of  his  defense  he  had  told 
them  that  he  was  now  seventy  years  old.  IVot  of  words,  Ly- 
sias,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of  the  time,  had  carefully  prepared 
an  elaborate  forensic  apology,  and  had  submitted  it  to  Socrates, 
who  rejected  it  for  his  own  simpler  and  more  manly  style.  Several 
other  '  apologies  '  were  prepared  by  the  friends  of  Socrates,  but 
none  have  come  down  to  us  except  three — this  one  of  Plato,  an- 
other by  Libanius,  and  the  third  by  Xenophon  who  compiled  his 
from  the  instructions  of  Hermogenes,  as  he  was  himself  absent  from 
Athens  at  the  time. 

p.  385.  Has  overtaken  ;  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  in  the 
original  {eccXoov),  which  is  not  preserved  in  the  translation, — 
'  captured'  or  '  arrested '  might  give  the  double  notion,  that  of  being 
overtaken  by  a  swift  runner,  and  that  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  process  of  law.  Proplietic  power  ;  the  ancients  believed 
that  those  about  to  die  were  endowed  with  prophetic  foresight ;  the 
idea  is  found  in  Cicero,  in  Virgil,  and  in  Homer, — cf.,  also.  Gen. 
xlix.,  and  Deuteron.  xxxiii.  Will  surely  await  you  ;  this  pre- 
diction was  Uterally  fulfilled;  Melitus,  one  of  his  accusers,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  mob,  the  others  were  all  either  banished,  or  com- 
mitted suicide,  while  the  utmost  resjject  was  shown  to  the  memory 
of  Socrates  as  a  public  benefactor.  Crushing,  the  word  used  in 
the  original  literally  means  '  to  amputate.' 

p.  386.  magistrates  are  busy  ;  these  were  The  Eleven,  chosen 
from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each,  with  a  registrar  or  secretary 
added.  It  was  their  duty  to  take  charge  of  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals, &c.,  and  they  were  now  "busy,"  giving  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions to  the  attendants  as  to  the  preparation  for  Socrates'  execution. 
Oracle  ;  this  was  the  voice  of  his  Demon,  or  Familiar  Spirit, 
whose  mode  of  interference  he  here  explains.  One  of  two 
things  ;  Socrates  merely  states  here  the  two  leading  views  of 
death  entertained  by  the  philosophers;  his  own  belief,  fully  stated 
in  Plato's  Dialogue,  Pkcedo,  was  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that 
the  good  live  forever  io  a  state  of  bUss,  but  the  evil  in  a  state  of 
punishment. 
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p.  387.  Unspeakable  gain  ;  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  annihilation  as  the  '  most  terrible '  of  all  things ;  while 
Epicurus  deduces  from  this  Socratic  argument  a  reason  why  phil- 
osophy can  teach  us  to  overcome  the  fear  of  death ;  for  '  whUe  we 
are,  death  is  not,  and  while  death  is,  we  are  not,  therefore  death 
concerns  neither  the  hving  nor  the  dead.'  The  ureat  king, 
was  the  special  designation  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  lUinos,  a 
mythical  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  after  death  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  lower  world  in  conjunction  with  the  other  demi- 
gods mentioned.  Orplieus  and  Mnsieus,  mythical  poets  of 
remote  antiquity.  Ilesiod,  author  of  didactic  poems  on  the 
Cosmogony.  Homer,  see  Index.  Palanie«ies,  stoned  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  instigation  of  Ulysses;  Socrates  compares  the  case 
of  Palamedes  with  his  own  according  to  Xenojjhon ;  and  Lucian 
represents  him  as  the  only  companion  of  Socrates  in  the  other 
world.  A  jax  slew  himself  when  the  armor  of  Achilles  was  ad  - 
judged  to  Ulysses  instead  of  him.  The  leader,  Agamemnon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

p.  388.  Odys§eus,  '  Ulysses,'  in  Latin,  was  the  most  crafty  and 
sTibtle  of  the  Greeks.  §i§)'pliui$  is  represented  to  be  undergoing 
punishment  in  Hades  by  being  compelled  constantly  to  roll  a 
huge  stone  up  a  hUl,  while  it  constantly  rolls  back  again.  My 
son§,  Lamprocles,  the  eldest,  was  now  grown  up;  he  had  two 
others,  Sophroniscus  and  Menexenus. 


Crito  was  a  wealthy  Athenian,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  by  his  careful  training  of 
this  favorife  pupil  made  up  for  the  help  he  had  received  from 
Crito' s  father  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  ovm  studies. 

Pluedu,  the  title  of  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  is  the  name  of 
another  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates;  he  was  a  native  of  Elis. 
and  of  good  family,  but  having  become  impoverished  he  was  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Athens,  where  Socrates,  recognizing  his  superior 
talents,  induced  one  of  his  friends,  Crito  or  Alcibiades,  to  piu'chase 
and  set  him  free. 


JAMES  ANTHONY  FEOUDE.— 1818- 

The   Empike   of  the   C^sars.     From   "C^sab." 
Extract  LXXXVI.,  page  389. 

Biographical  Sketch. — James  Anthony  Froude,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  H.  Froude,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at 
Darlington,  Devonshire,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1818,  and  was  edu- 
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cated  at  Westminster  School  and  the  University  of  Oxford.  A 
very  strong  faith  in  his  own  ability  and  judgment,  which  would 
in  other  men  be  rightly  called  an  over-weening  self-conceit,  has 
been  a  distinctive  feature  in  his  character,  and  has  left  its  impress 
on  most  of  what  he  has  written.  The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds 
(1847),  and  the  Nemesis  of  Faith  (1849),  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  stormy  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  excited  a  wild  clerical  com- 
motion altogether  disproport^oued  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  weight  of  the  offending  publications.  In  1870  he 
completed  his  great  work,  a  Histovy  of  England  from  the  Fall  of 
Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  the  work  is  in  12 
vols.,  and  contains  many  descriptive  passages  in  a  high-wroiight 
picturesque  style  that  could  not  be  readily  surpassed;  but  the 
glaring  partisanship  greatly  detracts  from  the  enjoyment  of  its 
beauties  of  coniposition,  by  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  the  reader 
to  be  constantly  on  his  guard  lest  he  shoidd  be  deluded  into  ac- 
cepting rhetorical  declamation  as  an  equivalent  for  historic  truth. 
The  treatment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is  such  as  a  well-trained 
special  pleader  of  the  Old  Bailey  might  be  expected  to  indulge  in 
when  well  paid  for  blackening  the  character  of  some  dangerous 
rival  of  his  client,  indeed  Mr.  Froude  pursues  her  through  life 
and  after  death  with  an  unrelenting  hatred  that  resembles  personal 
animosity  far  more  than  the  judicial  neutrality  of  a  truth-seeking 
historian.  His  English  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
is  graphic,  but  shows  clearly  that  he  is  equally  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  country  and  of  the  character  of  the  people;  and  his 
editorial  performances  in  the  issue  of  Carlyle's  Correspondence 
have  not  gained  him  with  the  general  public  as  high  a  reputation 
for  good  judgment  as  he  himself  evidently  thinks  belongs  to  him. 
In  1869  he  was  chosen  liector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  received  the  lionorary  degree  of  LL.D. 


CaB§ar,  Augustus,  was  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Atia,  the 
niece  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar,  who  adopted  his  grand-nephew 
and  gave  him  the  advantage  of  his  name. 

PilliirH  of  llcri'iilcii,  cliffs  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Oallios,  men  too  indiffer- 
ent about  religion  to  tolerate  persecution.  Chrisiitians,  &c.,  it  is, 
of  coTirse,  only  '  hi;manly  speaking '  that  these  propositions  could 
be  accepted  as  true.  San  lied  rim,  the  council  of  seventy,  or 
seventy -one  including  the  High  Priest,  was  the  most  influential 
tribunal  among  the  Jews.  It  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  in- 
flicting the  penalty  of  death,  but  still  retained  the  right  to  pass 
sentence  of  death,  under  the  sway  of  the  Komans. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN.— 1819- 

Of  the  Mystery  of  Life,  From  Sesame  and  Lilies.     Extract 
LXXXVn,  page  390. 

Biograpliical  Sketch. —The  nineteentli  century  has  been 
prolific  in  great  teachers  and  preachers  of  codes  of  ethics,  rules  of 
life,  standards  of  excellence  in  art,  science,  morals,  and  what  not  ; 
but  few  of  these  prophets  of  the  new  dispensation  have  dehvered 
their  messages  in  such  forcible,  harmonious,  and  instructive  lan- 
guage as  has  the  author  of  Sesame  and  Lilies.  So  seductive, 
indeed,  is  the  charm  of  the  language,  that  the  reader  is  not  seldom 
induced  to  allow  his  imagination  to  triumph  over  his  judgment, 
and  to  adojit  his  author's  \'iews  in  obedience  to  the  allurement  of 
the  words  rather  than  from  any  settled  conviction  of  their  truth. 

John  Euskin  was  bom  in  London,  England,  in  the  year  1819, 
his  father  being  a  wealthy  merchant,  by  whose  liberality  he  was 
enabled  to  foUow,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  artistic  bent  of  his 
genius  and  inclination.  Entering  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at'  the 
usual  age,  he  carried  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for  English  verse 
in  the  year  1839,  and  graduated  in  1842.  Thenceforth  he  de- 
voted Mmself  with  ardor  to  the  study  and  practice  of  painting, 
his  proficiency  in  which,  combined  with  an  unsurpassed  com- 
mand of  the  EngHsh  language,  soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  modem  school  of  art  criticism.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
Bede  lectiirer  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  a  few  years 
later  Slade  professor  of  art  in  his  own  alma  mater,  Oxford, — iu 
both  which  positions  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  guiding 
and  moulding  the  modem  movement  in  favor  of  "  aesthetic  culture," 
constituting  himself,  in  his  lectures  as  well  as  in  his  books,  the 
champion  of  pre-Eaphaelitism  and  Gothic  architecture. 

During  his  undergraduate  career,  some  adverse  criticism  of 
Turner's  landscape  painting  provoked  him  to  reply  in  a  series  of 
letters,  which  ultimately  expanded  into  Modern  Painters,  the  first 
and  greatest  original  estimate  by  an  EngUsh  art  critic  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  ancient  and  modem  schools  of  landscape  paint- 
ing. The  first  volume,  pubhshed  in  1843,  stoutly  asserted  the 
superiority  of  Turner  and  the  modern  school ;  but  the  discussion 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  original  theme  of  the  letters,  and 
expanded  into  five  volumes  (1843-1860),  in  which  he  was  led  on 
to  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  art, 
and  to  a  highly  imaginative  description  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  their  symbohcal  reproduction  in  art. 

In  The  Seven  Lamps  .of  Architecture,  in  the  Stones  of  Venice, 
both  of  which  he  iUostrated  with  beautiful,  original  drawings,  and 
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in  his  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  he  advocates  the 
Gothic  style  ia  architecture,  as  he  advocates  pre-Eaphaehte  pria- 
ciples  in  art  ia  the  "Modem  Painters,"  in  Pre-Raphaelitism,  and 
in  other  works  ;  ■vrhile  in  these,  as  indeed  in  all  his  works, — The 
Ethics  of  Dust,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
• — he  preaches  of  the  mystical  union  between  Nature  and  Art,  and 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  combination  of  Beauty  and  Utility. 
Notwithstanding  the  unfailing  charm  of  his  style,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  great  critic's  later  works  exhibit  a  certain 
querulousuess  and  intolerance  not  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions ;  and  as  he  resembles  Carlyle  in  his  hatred  of  sham,  so 
also  does  he  resemble  the  great  "  sage  of  Chelsea"  in  the  Airulence 
with  which  he  denounces  it. 

To  the  young  student  who  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
graces  of  composition  are  of  sjDontaneous  gro'n'th,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  quote  what  Ruskin  himself  teUs  us  in  his  Fors 
Clavigera,  of  his  mode  of  literary  workmanship:—"  My  own  work," 
he  says,  "  was  always  done  as  quietly  and  methodically  as  a  piece 
of  tapestry.  I  knew  exactly  what  I  had  got  to  say,  jout  the  words 
firmly  in  their  places  hke  so  many  stitches,  henmied  the  edges 
of  chapters  round  with  what  seemed  to  me  graceful  flourishes, 
touched  them  finely  with  my  cunningest  points  of  color,  and  read 
the  work  to  pajja  ahd  mamma  at  breakfast  next  morning,  as  a  giil 
shows  her  sampler." 


OF  THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  a  selection  of  many  extracts  of 
equal  length  exhibiting  Ruskin's  style  more  faithfully  than  it  is 
ejdiibited  here.  His  wonderful  mastery  of  the  language  enables 
him  to  choose  the  words  that  most  fitly  express  the  thought,  and 
his  poetic  imagination  pictures  forth  his  theme  with  a  richness  of 
suggestive  imagery  that  makes  one  almost  believe  that  one  can  see 
behind  the  veil.  The  extract,  however,  also  illustrates  what  seems 
to  be  the  characteristic  defect  in  the  teachings  of  all  our  modem 
seers — of  all  merely  human  seers  of  all  the  ages.  They  each  in 
his  own  way  point  out  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  poor  human- 
ity, but  with  singular  unanimity  they  fail  to  indicate  definitely 
anything  like  a  precise  course  of  action  by  which  the  alleged 
failures  of  the  centuries  could  be  remedied.  Ruskin  is  less  open 
to  this  charge  than  are  many  others  of  our  modem  propliets  ;  but 
even  he  fails  to  solve  the  mystery  of  life  so  as  in  any  way  to 
satisty  the  restless  yearnings  of  the  human  soul. 


gQQ  JOHN  HVSKIN. 

It  will  form  an  admirable  series  of  exercises  in  composition  to 
Bummarise  the  chief  points  in  the  extract,  to  write  short  original 
themes  on  some  of  the  more  important,  and  finallj  to  reproduce 
one  or  two  in  the  style  (not  necessarily  in  the  language)  of  the 
author. 

§e§aine  and  Lilies. — This  title,  whether  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose or  not,  aptly  illustrates  one  of  Euskin's  favorite  ideas, — that 
utility  should  always  be  associated  with  beauty.  Sesaine,  Gk. 
67)6(xiA7],  Arabic,  sim-sim,  is  an  Eastern  leguminous 'plant,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  a  valuable  oil  is  distilled  ;  while  the  beauty  of 
the  lily  has  been  extolled  from  the  days  of  Solomon. 

The  first  of  tlieir  lessons.— State  concisely  what  are  the 
three  lessons  of  life  specified.  First  =  A.  S.  fyrst,  suj)erlative  of 
fore.     Derive  lesson. 

'SHystery  = /iiv6r7Jpiov,  a  secret  rite,  /iiv£iv  =  to  initiate, 
juvEiv  :=  to  close  the  eyes  ;  this  word  must  not  be  confounded 
with  mystery,  or  mistery  =  a  trade. 

Who  feel  themselves  ^vrong — who  knoAV  also  that 
they  are  right.— What  is  meant  by  a  jyf^^'iidox  9  Is  this  a 
paradox  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Error.— Used  in  its  strictly  etymological  sense  ==  wandering^ 
straying. 

Ko  rest— no  fruition. — Why  ?     Derive  and  de&ae  fruition. 

Love  does  but  inflame  the  eloud  of  life,  etc. — The 
metaphorical  comparison  of  life  to  a  cloud,  or  vapor,  is  a  common 
one  ;  and  the  lurid  inflaming  of  this  "  cloud  of  life  "  is  still  more 
forcibly  put  further  on  in  the  extract  (see  p.  395,  H.  S.  Reader)  : 
*'  Our  lives — not  in  the  likeness  of  the  cloud  of  heaven,  but  of  the 
Bmoke  of  hell,"  etc.     See  also  concluding  paragraph,  p.  396. 

Industry  Avorthily  follo^ved,  gives  peaee.— With  the 
general  sentiment  of  this  second  lesson — that  haj:)piness  and  peace 
spring  from  earnest,  honorable  trial  rather  than  from  success — 
compare  Dr.  Arnold's  "  conviction  that  what  he  had  to  look  for, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance  but  prom- 
ise," etc.     See  p.  350,  Eeader. 

into  its  toil. — What  is  the  antecedent  of  its  f 

Bequeathed  their  unaeeomplished  thoughts. — Note 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  thought,  but  to 
the  earnest  effort  to  "  do  it  with  their  might "  that  these  men 
"  being  dead,  have  yet  spoken,  by  majesty  "  of  the  memory,  and 
by  the  strength  of  the  example  they  have  bequeathed.  A.  S. 
becwethan  =  to  aflfirm. 

Six  thousand  years  —  according  to  Bibhcal  chronology. 
Kuskin  pays  but  little  heed  to  the  speculations  of  science. 

Chief  garden  of  Europe, —Anyone  who  has  ever  travel- 
led  through  this  romantic  scenery  must  admit  that  our  author 
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oxaggerates.     No  human  power  could  ever  render  these  Alpina 
crags  the  chief  garden  of  Europe. 

Noble  Catholics  of  the  Forest  Cantons. — The  Alpine 
region  of  Switzerland  is  almost  entirely  inhabited  by  Catholics, 
distributed  through  the  foUoMing  seven  Catholic  Cantons  : — Ltt- 
ceme,  Zng.  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Valais,  and  Ticino.  In 
1307,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Schwyz  (whence  S^vitzeriand )  formed 
a  confederacy  against  the  House  of  Hapsbiirg,  to  which  they  had 
long  been  subject ;  and  in  1315,  by  the  defeat  of  Leopold,  Duke 
of  Aiistria,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Morgarten,  these  "noble 
Catholics"  secured  their  independence,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

Noble  Protestants  of  the  Vaudois  valleys. — These 
were  the  Waldenses,  or  followers  of  Peter  Waldo,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  who  began  in  1180  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sect  suffered  great  persecution,  especially 
in  Piedmont,  and  were  not  finally  granted  full  religious  liberty  till 
1848,  when  the  general  upheaval  of-  Europe  forced  Sardinia  to 
allow  them  the  same  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  Since  then  the  sect  has  spread  widely  ;  but  up 
till  that  time  these  "  noble  Protestants "  were  almost  confmed  to 
the  three  valleys  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  among  the  Cottian  Alps, 
known  as  Lucerne,  Perosa,  and  San  Martino.  (This  last  name 
-nust  not  be  confounded  with  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  in 
Central  Italy). 

"  Fevered  idlotfsni."— This  mental  disease,  known  as  'cre- 
tdujsm,'  is  generally  foxmd  associated  with  the  physical  malady, 
'  goitre,'  or  swelled  neck,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  whole  val- 
leys in  the  Alpine  regions  are  afllicted.  Though  Kuskin  so  confi- 
dently asserts  the  disease  to  be  due  to  the  influence  of  undrained 
raarphes,  others,  wiih  equal  confidence,  assert  that  it  is  caused  by 
drinking  snow  water,  but  in  reaUty  very  httle  is  known  as  to  ita 
real  nature,  or  its  cause.  It  occurs  also  in  some  districts  of  the 
Andes  and  Himalayas,  and  is  sometimes  c.illed  Derbyshire  neck, 
in  consequence  of  its  prevalence  in  that  county  of  England. 

The  Garden  of  the  tiesperides— in  which  the  celebrated 
golden  apples  (oranges?)  given  by  Ge  (Earth)  to  Hera  (Juno), 
on  the  occasion  of  her  mairiage  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  were  guarded 
by  the  four  Hesperides  (^Egle,  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa), 
assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  One  form  of  the  myth  located  the 
garden  north  of  Mount  Caucasus;  but  the  more  popular  aocount 
placed  them,  as  in  the  text,  west  of  Mount  Atlas.  Atlas  assisted  Her- 
cules to  slay  the  dragon  and  steal  the  apples,  in  requital  for  which 
service  Hercules  relieved  his  ally  by  sustaining  the  world  for  a  day 
on  his  brawny  shoulders. 
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An  Arab  TTomau — usually  imitates  the  example  of  her  great 
ancestress,  Hagar,  in  devotion  to  her  child  ;  so  that  such  an  inci- 
dent as  that  which  so  well  points  Euskin's  moral  must  be  a  very 
rare  exception. 

Treasures  of  the  East,  Ac. — This  is  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  old  popular  behef,  long  since  exploded,  than  ia  harmony 
with  the  fact.  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  for  an 
account  of  the  actual  poverty  of  India. 

€oiild  not  find  a  few  strains  of  rice — The  failure  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  reheve  the  famine-stricken  district  of 
Orissa,  in  1865,  was  due  neither  to  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Lawrence,  nor  to  the  Avant  of  rice,  of 
which  there  was  abundance  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  solely  to 
the  want  of  railroads  and  other  suitable  mccins  of  transport.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  and  this  very  famine  ia  Orissa  have  stimulated  the 
efforts  of  succeeding  Administrations,  and  Hindustan  is  being 
rapidly  covered  with  such  a  network  of  railroads  as  will  make  such 
a  calamity  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  future.  Is  Euskin  correct 
in  his  estimate  of  the  number  who  perished  ? 

Agriculture,  tlie  art  of  kiugs — from  Cyrus  down  to 
"  Farmer  George." 

"Weaving  ;  tbe  art  of  queens — as  Omphale,  queen  of 
Lydia,  who  taught  her  slave  Hercules  to  handle  the  distaff,  by 
beating  that  infatuated  hero  with  her  sandal ;  Dejanira,  wife  of 
the  same  hero,  punished  him  for  a  contemplated  act  of  infidelity 
by  sending  him  a  tunic  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus, 
a  gift  which  caused  his  death  and  apotheosis ;  the  story  of 
Penelope's  web,  woven  and  unwoven  so  constantly  during  her 
long  faithful  waiting  for  her  lord,  Ulysses, — and  many  other 
instances  bear  witness  to  the  justice  of  the  description  in  the  text. 

Their  virgin  goddess — was  Minerva  at  Eome,  Athena  at 
Athens,  where  she  was  specially  worshijjped  in  her  temple,  the 
Parthenon,  in  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  executed 
by  Phidias,  the  most  renowned  of  Greek  sculptors.  She  was  known 
by  various  other  names,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of 
all  arts  of  men  and  women. 

AVord  of  their  vrisest  king — Who  ?  and  where  does  he 
thus  write  ? 

Spindle — distaflP — Spindle  is  the  pin  or  stick  from  which  the 
thread  is  spun  ',  the  distaff  =  dise-staff,  is  the  staff,  or  rod,  which 
holds  the  dise,  Low  Dutch  diesse  =  bundle  of  flax. 

Tapestry — Gk.  Tarti^i,  Fr.  tapis=CQXT^et.    Of.  "  On  the  tapis." 

Does  not  every  ^vinter's  snow,  Ac. — Note  the  pecuhar 
beauty  of  the  rhythm  ;  and  mark  the  characteristic  directness  of 
the  appeal,  with  the  terrible  significance  of  the  indictment  "to 
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wiiaess  against  yoit,  hereafter,  by  the  voice  of  their  Christ."  m. 
wbsTO  you  can  have  no  part. 

Liwsllj— take  the  art  of  Building,  &c. — In  this  passage 
note  the  symmetry  with  which  the  long  opening  sentence  is  con- 
structed. See  last  paragraph  of  Biographical  Sketch.  Give  the 
derivation  xnd  meaning  of : — orelerhj,  enduring,  accumulative, 
unbalanced    prevalently,  '■'■civic  pride,"  and  ^'■sacred  principle'''' 

Men  record  llicir  power — as  in  the  pyramids  and  obelisks 
of  Babylonia  md  Egypt :  Satisfy  llicir  eiitliusiasni — as  in 
the  erection  Oi  v?olumns  to  counnemorate  great  victories.  Define 
and  make  «<^ear — Explain. 

Worm  of  Jlie  sea — The  coral  insect,  or  polyjnis,  is  one  of 
the  lowest  forwts  of  animal  hfe, — so  low  that  it  was  classed  as  a 
plant  by  the  e  irly  naturalists — hence  they  are  fitly  described  here 
£18  "  atoms  of  <(carce]y  nascent  Hfe  ;"  but  it  is  erroneous  to  speak 
of  them  as  w  rking, — "ramparts  built  by  their  labors" — for  the 
polyps  are  at^olutely  passive  in  the  matter,  they  do  not  build  at 
sdl  ;  coral  is  imjjly  the  aggregation  of  the  framework  or  skeletons 
of  the  insectw,  who  must  each  die  and  rot  away  before  its  tiny 
skeleton  can  » jo  to  increase  the  bidk  of  the  coral  reef  or  rampart. 
Rampart,  wff  which  we  have  an  older  form  rainpire,  is  from 
French  remx^  /rer,  Lat.  reparare  =  to  repair,  put  in  a  state  of 
defence. 

Is  it  ail  a  dream  llien  ? — ^Note  the  rhetorical  art  with 
which  the  re*.iainder  of  the  extract  is  constructed,  how  skilfully 
he  throws  uyon  his  readers  the  onus  of  replying  to  the  grave 
questions  raifs-d,  the  stem  rebuke  to  the  realistic  Positivism  of  the 
age,  the  adrcntly  contrived  dilemma  on  either  of  whose  horns 
objectors  must  inevitably  be  impaled,  the  almost  imperceptible 
climax  on  which  his  argument  rises,  step  by  step,  from  question- 
ing and  uncertainty  to  decision  and  reaUty,  till  it  closes  with  a 
trumpet  call  to  arms,  and  we  awake  from  the  spell  that  has  been 
upon  us,  glad  to  find  that  our  last  Dies  Irae  has  not  yet  written 
"  its  irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flamo  of  its  West." 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL.— 1819- 

The  Robin.     From   My  Garden  Acquaintance, 
Extract  LXXXVIII.,  page  397. 

Bio;;rHpliicai  Skeleli.— James  RussELii  Lowell,  one  of 
the  most  distiguished  members  of  a  distinguished  Massachusettc 
family,  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1819,  and  edu- 
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cated  at  Harvard  University.  In  1841  he  published  a  volume  ol 
miscellaneous  pieces  under  the  title,  A  Yearns  Life,  and  a  new 
collection  in  1844,  with  the  Legend  of  Brittany,  and  Prometheus. 
In  1 845  his  Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets  appeared, — ■ 
a  collection  of  miscellaDeous,  well  considered  criticisms,  showing 
considerable  powers  of  critical  acumen  with  a  great  and  intelligent 
interest  in  practical  questions.  The  universal  activity  of  the  year 
1848  seems  to  have  infected  him  also,  for  it  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion of  three  of  his  best  and  most  characteristic  contributions  to 
Hterature: — a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  with  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  a  thoughtful  and  artistic  rendering  of  one  of  the 
numerous  legends  clusteriog  round  the  Arthurian  fable  of  the 
knightly  quest  for  the  Holy  Graal;  ^4  Fable  for  Critics,  being  a 
humorously  satirical  review  of  some  of  the  literati  of  America; — 
and  the  widely  known  Biglow  Paprs,  a  witty  and  humorous  series 
of  caustic  political  satires,  couched  in  the  racy  Americaij  dialect. 
In  1864  he  wrote  the  Fireside  Journal,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
pajjers  chiefly  descriptive  of  Cambridge  in  the  past.  Besides  the 
production  of  his  own  numerous  works  he  has  edited  the  Pioneer 
magazine,  and  been  regularly  connected  with  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard.  He  is  now  the  chief  editor  of  the  North  Amei  icau 
Review,  and  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  Harvard  University. 


The  Robin  takes  his  name  from  the  somewhat  slight  resem- 
blance of  his  russet  red  vest  to  the  rich  red  breast  of  his  British 
namesake,  whose  name  Robia  is  the  endearing  dim.  of  Robert;  cf. 
/acA:-daw,  ??iog-pie :  his  other  name,  "  migratory  thrush,"  which  is 
in  reahty  his  correct  designation,  explains  its  own  meaning  Emi- 
nent, distinguished  in  a  good,  as  notorious  is  in  a  bad  sense. 
Fahrenheit,  Gabriel  Daniel  (1686-1736),  was  born  at  Dantzic, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  immortalized 
his  name  by  substituting  mercury  for  alcohol  in  the  common  ther- 
mometer. His  zero  point,  the  lowest  temperature  he  had  observed 
in  his  experiments,  was  obtained  by  immersing  the  bulb  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ice  and  sal  ammoniac.  Blooinficid,  Robert  (1766-1823), 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  son  of  a  tailor,  was  the  author  at  a 
very  early  age  of  the  The  Farnier^s  Boy,  and  afterwards  wrote 
some  other  poems,  which  do  not  by  any  means  appear  to  us  to  be 
prosaic, — ^if  that  is  what  Lowell  really  means  to  insinuate.  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  containing  a  regular  supply  of  wise  saws 
and  practical  proverbs  was  begun  in  1732  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Richard  Saunders,  Asia  minor;  the 
name  of  the  cherry  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Cerasus  in  A.M. 
Rig^ht  of  eminent  domain  was  the  technical  phrase  describ 
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jug  the  supreme  authority  of  the  feudal  lord  of  the  manor  and  hia 
right  to  the  first  fruits  of  all  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal. 

p.  398.  Stveet  Arg;os,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  constantly 
longed  for  by  the  Argive  warriors  at  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

p.  399.  Pecksniff,  a  sanctimonious  humbug  in  Dickens'  Nic- 
holas Nickleby.  Lobby  member,  one  who  legislates  according 
8S  he  is  bribed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Legislative  Hall. 


FEEDERICK  LOCKER— 1821- 

The  Old  Cradle.     Extract  LXXXIX.,  page  400. 

Bios^rnphieal  Skelcli. — Frederick  Locker-Lampson  waa 
bom  in  1821,  and  after  the  usual  Public  School  education  of  an 
English  boy  of  the  well-to-do  class,  entered  the  Civil  Service  in 
London,  England,  as  Precis  writer  to  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall. 
He  has  been  a  fairly  voluminous  contributor  of  reviews,  essays, 
and  short  poems  to  the  columns  of  the  Times,  Blackwood,  Punch, 
and  the  Cornhill  magazine;  and  has  achieved  more  than  an  average 
popularity  by  the  collected  edition  of  the  least  ephemeral  of  his 
poetic  effusions,  published  as  London  Lyrics.  In  1867  he  edited 
the  Lyra  Elegantiarum  with  discriminating  taste,  and  issued  his 
Patchwork  in  1879.  He  is  certainly  capable  of  making  some 
worthy  addition  to  our  permanent  literature,  and  will  probably  do 
so  when  he  has  decided  on  some  suitable  theme.  Mr.  Locker  is 
a  noted  connoisseur  and  collector  of  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
and  his  library  of  rare  Elizabethan  literature,  of  which  he  has  is- 
sued an  exceedingly  judicious  catalogue  raisonne,  would  have  de- 
lighted the  soul  of  Charles  Lamb.  On  his  marriage  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  he  added  his  wife's  surname  to  his  own. 


The  Old  Cradle  ;  A.S.,  cradel,  dim.  of  croet,  a  cart,  cf.  Lat. 
craticiila,  dim.  of  crates,  wicker  work;  similar  homely  heir-looms 
have  suggested  many  a  domestic  lyric  since  the  "  Old  Arm  Chair  " 
set  the  fashion ;  but  this  graceful  little  fireside  idyll  can  hold  its 
own  with  most  of  them.  Note  that  even  here  the  author's  Eliza- 
bethan tastes  betray  themselves  in  the  Shakspearian  allusions. 
Fardel,  a  burden,  a  bundle,  a  suggestion  of  Hamlet's  "  who 
would  fardels  bear?" — Italian  fardellu,  cf.  Lat.  fero.  Coil, 
Hamlet's  "  this  mortal  coil,"  confusion,  trouble;  Old  Fr.  coillir,  Lat. 
colligere,  to  collect  in  a  tangle  as  a  rope  does.  Piokaiiinny,  de- 
rived from  the  vocabulary  of  the  negroes  in  the  days  of  slavery; 
probably  from  the  Si^anish  peqneiio  niiio. 
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MATTHEW  AENOLD.— 1822- 
RuoBT  Chapei;,  Novembek,  1857. — Extract  XC,  page  401. 

Biographical  Sketch.— So  much  has  already  been  said  in 
these  pages  about  the  great  Rugby  Public  school,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  its  great  headmaster,  Dr.  Arnold,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  touch  upon  these  subjects  at  aU  ia  treating,  very  briefly,  of  the 
life  and  works  of  his  eldest  and  most  gifte^J  son.  ^ 

Matthew  Arnold  was  born  in  1822,  some  six  years  before  hia 
father's  removal  from  tfae  rectory  of  Laleham  to  assume  the  head- 
mastership  of  Rugby.  {See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr.  Arnold,  p. 
32. )  Dr.  Arnold,  with  ids  firm  conviction  of  the  fundamental  ex- 
cellence of  the  great  Public  school  system,  the  very  essence  of 
which  ib  removal  from  purely  home  influence,  sent  his  eldest  son, 
at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  to  the  Public  school  of  Winchester; 
and  when  the  boy's  character  had  thus  been  in  some  degree 
moulded,  he  returned  to  Rugby  to  complete  his  preparation  for 
the  University.  Shortly  after  entering  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
he  gained  a  scholarship;  in  the  usual  course  he  distinguished 
himself  and  his  school,  carrying  off  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
EngHsh  verse  composition,  and  giving  other  evidences  of  sound 
scholarship,  poetic  taste,  and  critical  acumen.  In  1844  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  with  honors,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to 
a  fellowship  in  Oriel  college,  another  of  the  numerous  colleges  em- 
braced within  the  same  University.  This  position  gave  him,  as  it  has 
given  many  others,  a  sufficient  amount  of  learned  leisure  to  prose- 
cute his  favorite  studies ;  and  to  this  period  of  meditative  study 
we  owe  a  good  deal  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  has  done  for  Uterature. 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  by  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  most  consistent  pohtician,  as  Harriet  Martineau 
describes  him,  of  an  age  abounding  in  inconsistent  politicians. 
During  his  connection  with  Lord  Lansdowne,  Arnold  published 
his  first  volume  of  poems,  anonymously,  under  the  title  of  The 
Strayed  Reveller.  In  1851  the  Lansdowne  influence  secured  him 
the  position  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  a 
position  in  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  do  almost  as  much  for 
primary  education  in  England  as  his  father  had  accomplished  for 
higher  education ;  some  of  his  Reports  on  the  state  of  education 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  being  well  worthy  of  consideration 
even  on  this  more  widely  educated  continent  of  America.  Hia 
professional  duties  do  not  appear  to  have  hindered  his  literary 
efforts;  Empedocles  on  Etna  appeared  in  1853,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1854,  a  volume  of  poems  first  appeared  with  his  name. 
Thenceforth  the  name,  at  least,  of  Matthew  Arnold  was  known  to 
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the  outside  Trorld  as  that  of  a  smgularly  gifted  poet,  the  not  unwortL  j 
eon,  intellectually,  of  his  distinguished  father; — the  name,  for,  in 
Bober  truth,  in  little  more  than  in  name  is  he  even  now  kno"vyi  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  light  readers  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  his  audience  ■will  ever  be  a  large  one — he  does  not  write  poetry 
for  the  people,  but  for  the  scholarly  few,  who  may  be  willing  to 
Btudy  the  deeper, .  inner  meaning  of  his  allegorical  themes,  and 
able  to  api^reciate  the  severe  classic  simplicity  of  his  style.  His 
Merope,  for  instance,  a  tragedy  modelled  on  ancient  Greek  forms, 
while  it  can  intensely  delight  the  student  in  his  hbrary,  and  can 
furnish  him  with  endless  food  for  thought  and  comparison,  would 
nevertheless  be  hissed  off  the  boards  of  any  theatre  whose  manager 
might  have  the  hardihood  to  venture  on  producing  it.  This  poem 
was  published  in  1858,  the  year  after  he  had  been  appointed  to 
^he  chair  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, — a  position  which 
he  ably  filled  for  ten  years,  besides  attending  to  his  other  some- 
what numerous  avocations. 

His  earlier  prose  works  were  produced  during  this  period,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  lectures  delivered  to  his  Oxford  classes:  Lectures 
on  Translating  Homer,  for  which  he  advocated  the  emjjloyment  of 
the  EngUsh  dactyhc  hexameter,  appeared  in  1861;  the  Essays 
on  Criticism,  in  1865 ;  and  lectures  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Litera- 
ture, in  1867.  All  his  prose  works  are  critical,  many  of  them 
iconoclastic,  some  of  them  rather  startling  to  the  average  orthodox 
reader,  A  fearless  and  outspoken  critic,  he  has  at  least  the  rare 
merit  of  having  the  courage  of  his  opinions;  nor  does  he  now  shrink, 
apparently,  from  the  idea  of  annihilation.  Of  these  disturbing 
contributions  xo  the  sceptical  hterature  of  the  age  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  than  merely  to  mention  their  titles  : — Culture  and 
Anarchy,  Literature  and  Dogma,  God  and  the  Bible,  and  his  nu- 
merous essays  on  similar  topics  have  placed  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  prose  authors  as  far  as  style  goes;  but  have  been  of  little 
value  to  the  world  of  thought.  Any  and  every  fool  can  suggest 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  dangers, — from  Matthew  Arnold  more  was 
to  be  expected,  but  more  has  not  been  received.  He  solves  noth- 
ing, unravels  nothing,  makes  nothing  safe  and  sure. 


BUGBY  CHAPEL. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  a  man's  writings  gives  no  insight  into 
his  real  character,  beyond  the  glimpse  that  it  affords  of  his  mental 
bent  as  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  his  themes  ;  nor  can  any  ex- 
tract, however  characteristic,  do  more  than  show  what  was  the 
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prevailing  tone  of  thoiiglit  under  which  the  extract  was  written. 
Hence  it  would  be  a  serious  error  to  conclude  that  in  "  Rugby 
Chapel "  we  have  a  portrait,  a  true  likeness  of  the  Matthew  Arnold 
of  to-day.  The  writer  of  the  poem  was  a  very  different  being  in 
1857  from  the  Matthew  Arnold  who  appeared  before  his  American 
audiences  in  1883,  and  again  in  1886,  offering  them  the  pressed, 
and  dried,  and  dead  flowers  of  '  JEsthetic  Cidture '  as  his  only 
equivalent  for  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  existence  has 
become  an  unreal  dream  to  him  and  the  aesthetic  school  for  ever 
and  for  ever.  In  '  Eugby  Chapel '  we  feel  the  thrill  of  a  strong 
human  soul  shaken  by  the  doubts  which  must  beset  every  mortal 
sold  in  its  struggle  to  the  light,  but  yet  borne  bravely  up  by  the 
strong  hope  of  reaching  the  goal  at  last,  and  this  whirlwind  state 
of  unrest  is,  Avith  almost  terrific  power,  set  forth  in  the  dread  alle- 
gories of  the  poem  ;  but  in  the  writings  and  the  lectures  of  his  later 
years  we  find  that  this  brave,  struggling  soul  of  his  youth  has  at 
last  attained  to  calmness  and  to  rest — to  the  calmness  of  despair,  to 
the  rest  of  the  grave  of  hope  I  To  hear  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
platform,  listlessly  lisping  forth  platitudes  about  literature,  dogma, 
culture,  and  so  forth,  one  can  hardly  believe  that  there  has  ever  been 
much  of  a  struggle  in  the  hfe  of  his  calm,  philosophic  soul;  but 
to  read  Rugby  Chapel,  and  some  others  of  his  earlier  short  pieces, 
one  must  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  mortal 
agony  before  such  a  nature  could  resign  its  birthright  and  heri- 
tage of  immortality  for  the  husks  of  unbelief. 

Tlie  Autumn— evening. — Note  the  period  of  the  year  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem. 

Silent.— Give  the  relation  of  this  word.  Mark  the  effect  of 
chill,  drear,  loneliness,  produced  by  these  words  and  pictures  in  the 
opening  stanza,  and  how  fittingly  they  prelude  the  spiritual  lone- 
liness of  the^writer  as  depicted  afterwards. 

In  tvliose  bound  Tiiou— art  laid. — "Where  was  Dr.  Ar- 
nold buried?     See  Biographical  Sketch,  page  32. 

By-gone  autuinn§  with  tliee. — Parse  with  fully. 

Aroscst.— How  much  more  forcibly  does  this,  the  correct  form, 
strike  upon  the  ear,  than  the  periphrasis  '  didst  arise  1 '  cf .  uprais^ 
est,  repressest,  turnedst,  beckonedst ; — are  these  last  two  words  more 
defensible  on  euphonic  grounds  than  the  others  ?  whether  is  the 
sibilation,  in  arosest,  &c.,  a  blemish  or  a  beauty? 

A  call  unloreseen,  &.c—See  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr. 
Arnold. 

As  under  the  boughs— as  we  might.— Parse  each  of  the 
OS's.  Bough,  A.S.  bdg  =  an  arm,  the  shoulder  of  an  animal.  Ct 
bow  of  a  ship. 
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Bare— nnsliadcd — alone. — Note  how  persistently  this  hor- 
ror of  loneliness  seems  to  haimt  Arnold,  not  only  throughout  this 
poem,  but  elsewhere.     E.g.,  in  his  short  poem.  Isolation: — 

"  Yes  !  in  the  sea  of  life  enisled, 

With  echoing  stfaits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  watery  wild. 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone." 

The  same  horror  of  loneliness  may  be  met  in  Clough,  and  in 

not  a  few  others  of  the  same  school  of  thougkt.  It  woiild  seem, 
indeed,  that  each  enquiring  soul  must  pass  through  the  stage  of 
supposing  that  the  road  of  conflict  has  never  been  travelled  before, 
that  it  is  the  only  soul  now  journeying  over  that  lonely  road  so 
crowded  by  the  multitudinous  host  of  invisible  spectres  seeking 
for  the  truth,  unknowing  and  unknown;  that  each  must  perforce 
imagine  that  it  and  none  other  has  the  dreary  right  to  exclaim, 
with  The  Ancient  Mariner: — 

"  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemfed  there  to  be." 

By  i«rhat  shore  tarrf e§t  thou  now  ? — An  idea  borrowed 
from  the  classical  mythology,  as  far  as  the  expression  is  concerned. 
But  note  the  strong  assurance  of  the  writer  that  the  "strong  soul" 
is  still  at  work  in  the  "  labor  house  vast  of  being."  Force  cannot 
die,  though  it  ever  tends  to  be  dissipated;  and  hence  "in  some  far- 
shining  sphere,  thou  performest  the  word  of  the  Spirit  in  lohom 
thou  dost  live" — not  a  very  satisfactory,  still  less  an  orthodox  view 
of  immortality,  but  infinitely  beyond  the  dreary  Agnosticism  of  his 
later  yeais. 

Conscious  or  not. — Human  philosophy  cannot  answer  the 
much  vexed  question,  "  Shall  we  know  each  other  there  ?  "  And 
doctrinal  hypothesis  or  discussion  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in 
these  notes. 

This  was  thy  life. — A  noble  tribute  to  be  paid  to  any  man, 
even  by  a  son,  when  fifteen  years  had  enabled  men  to  see  clearly 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  work  and  the  life  of  the  dead. 

Achievin;;  nothiiigr- — With  this,  and  with  all  this  stanza, 
compare  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  extract  from  Eusldn,  "  Of 
the  mystery  of  life." 

inidniost  ocean. — ^imitation  of  the  Latin  idiom. 

To  be  spent— to  g6  round. — Show  the  relation  and  syn- 
tax of  these  phrases. 

Eddy  of  purposeless  dust. — Explain  the  meaning;  the 
use  of  the  word  '  effort '  is  not  felicitous — no  effort  can  possibly 
be  unmeaning  ;    nor  can  it  be  vain,  if  we  accept  his  fa'ther's 
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higher  standpoint,  that  what  we  have  to  look  for  is  "  not  perform- 
ance but  promise." 

All,  yes  !  etc. — Analyze  this  period,  ending  at  "  devouring 
grave,"  and  parse  fully  each  word  in  it  ;  dull  oblivion,  cf. 
Gray's  Elegy: — "  dull  forgetfuhiess." 

Cheerful,  with  friends,  etc. — The  imagery  of  this  mag- 
nificent passage  is  unequalled  in  any  of  Arnold's  other  works,  is 
unsurpassed  perhaps  in  our  hterature.  The  comparison  of  the 
arduous  path  of  a  would-be  noble  Ufe  to  an  Alpine  ascent  is  famil- 
iar to  all  readers  of  Longfellow's  Excelsior;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  vivid  realism,  in  descriptive  intenseness,  and 
in  the  accumulation  of  awful  accessories,  Arnold  has  far  tran- 
scended his  American  original.  Eegarding  the  passage  merely  as 
a  descriptive  account  of  an  Alpine  storm  and  its  effects,  we  have  to 
turn  to  Byeon's  Manfred  to  find  its  parallel.  It  would  be 
almost  sacrilege  to  mar  the  beauty  of  such  a  passage  by  analyzing 
or  dissecting  it ;  and  it  would  be  useless, — ^the  poet  is,  in  fact,  so 
carried  away  by  the  vividness  of  his  recollections  of  some  grand 
lurid  Alpine  tempest,  that  he  forgets  to  speak  in  allegory  ;  and  so 
we  have  the  commonplace  ending  of  the  catastrophe  by  the  arrival 
at  "  the  lonely  inn  'mid  the  rocks  "  with  its  "  gaunt  and  taciturn 
host,"  the  reply  to  whose  matter-of-fact  question  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  original  theme. 

Woulds't  not  alone  be  saved. — The  description  of  Dr. 
Arnold's  unselfishness,  and  manly  concealment  of  his  own  sorrows 
and  heartaches  exactly  tallies  with  what  we  have  learned  of  him 
from  Dean  Stanley,  Tom  Hughes  (Tom  Brown),  and  others  of  his 
pujjils. 

Who  else— seem'd  but  a  dream  =  who,  but  for  the  faith 
in  goodness  produced  by  example,  would  have  seemed  a  mere 
dream,  &c. 

The  race  of  men  whom  I  see — is  bad  grammar;  since 
the  antecedent  of  whom  is  men,  the  article  is  required — the  men. 
What  would  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in 
the  text  ? 

Unwilling^Iy  sees  one — lost. — "It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish." — Matt,  xviii,  14. 

marches  the  host  of  mankind. — The  allegory  is  copied, 
not  very  closely,  from  the  march  of  the  Israehtes  into  Canaan. — 
the  spirits  of  "  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone "  taking  the 
places  and  discharging  the  functions,  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Joshua. 
Note,  in  the  closing  stanza,  how  the  special  quahties  of  these  great 
leaders  are  attributed  to  the  departed  "  Servants  of  God." 

Hour  of  need  of  your— race.— Parse  the  two  o/'«. 
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CHARLES  SANGSTER.— 1822- 
In  the  Orillia  Woods.     Extract  XCL,  page  408. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Chaeles  Sangstek  was  bom  in 
Kingston,  in  the  year  1822,  and  very  early  entered  the  service  of 
his  country  fis  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  his  official  position  he  embraced  the  career  of  a 
journalist  for  some  time;  but  in  IBGT'he  again  entered  on  the  life 
of  an  employe,  this  time  in  the  Civil  Service  at  Ottawa,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  He  has  been  an  esteemed  but  not  a  volumin- 
ous contributor  to  our  lamentably  scanty  stock  of  native  literature; 
many  of  his  httle  poems  are  redolent  of  the  woods  and  wilds,  and 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  any  considerable  work  from  his  pen 
would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  his  countrymen.  The  St.  Laiv- 
rence  and  the  Sagiieiiay,  and  Heaperiis,  and  other  Poems,  are 
the  titles  of  the  two  works  he  has  already  pubhshed;  they  consist 
of  lyrics,  patriotic  and  general,  and  of  descriptive  poems,  dealing 
with  the  beauties  c  f  Canadian  forests  and  streams. 


Orillia  Woods  are  fast  disappearing,  and  fashionable  tourists 
are  the  only  strange  objects  that  now  meet  the  view  in  these  for- 
mer haunts  oE  the  true  native  Canadian.  Bourn,  Fr.  borne,  a 
bound,  limit;  the  word  occurs  in  Hamlet's  famous  soliloquy;  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  bourn,  a  stream,  from  A.S.  byrnan, 
to  burn,  boil.  Fierce  OJibwas,  Ojibbeways,  or  Chippewas,  the 
type  of  the  Algonquins,  are  a  tall,  well  developed  race,  distin- 
guished for  their  proud  bearing  and  easy  manners.  They  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  the  vaUey  of  Lake  Superior,  and  it  was  not 
till  1854  that  they  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  their  territories  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Northern  Michigan.  Hurons  is  the  name  given 
by  the  French  to  the  Wyandots,  a  branch  of  the  Iroquois,  first 
known  at  Montreal,  where  they  were  converted  by  the  French 
Missionaries  in  the  17th  century.  They  were  almost  exterminated 
by  the  Iroquois,  and  after  forming  various  settlements  on  Lake 
Superior,  at  Marquette,  and  Detroit,  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
settled  in  Kansas,  under  a  treaty  mth  the  U.  S.  in  1855.  Iro- 
qiioi»i.  This  name  included  the  Six  Nations: — Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras,  to  which  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Algonquin  Mississagas  were  afterwards  joined.  They 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Gen  SuUivan  in  1779.  The  remnant  of 
the  tribe  is  scattered  over  New  York,  Wisconsin  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri. 
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GOLDWIN  SMITH.— 1823- 

MoKAIiS   AND  ChAKACTEK  IN  THE   EIGHTEENTH   CeNTTTBY. 

From  CowPEE. — Extract  XCII.,  page  409. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Few  living  writers  of  celebrity  are 
BO  well  kaowB  personaUj  in  Canada  as  Goldwin  Smith,  and  this 
fact,  while  it  seems  to  render  a  biographical  sketch  unnecessary, 
ia  reahty  makes  the  task  one  of  greater  difficulty  and  deUcacy  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  for  it  would  seem  Tingracious  to 
criticise  the  work  and  character  of  a  distinguished  guest  with  the 
same  freedom  that  would  be  expected  in  deaUng  with  a  writer 
known  to  us  only  through  his  works,  and  to  state  bare  biographi- 
cal facts,  without  comment,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  plan 
pursued  hitherto  in  these  Notes. 

He  was  bom  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  England,  Aug.  13, 1823, 
his  father  being  a  physician  in  large  practice,  and  consequently 
easy  circumstances.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  studies  at 
Eton  College  (commemorated  in  Gray's  celebrated  and  only  na- 
tural ode),  he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  gained  two 
scholarships  and  numerous  other  honors  and  prizes  ;  he  graduated 
with  first-class  honors  in  classics,  in  1845,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards, 1847,  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  University  CoUege.  In 
the  year  1847  he  was  also  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but 
he  has  never  entered  on  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  his  legal  studies, 
however,  have  been  of  great  service  as  a  mental  discipline,  devel- 
oping the  faculty  of  close  investigation  and  reason  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  historian.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary  to  the  first,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
chief  secretary  to  the  second,  Eoyal  Commission  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  Oxford  University  ;  his  reports  on  these 
commissions  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  of  higher 
education,  and  gained  their  author  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  Education  Commission,  1859.  The  year  previously,  1858, 
he  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  Eegius  Professor  of  Modem  His- 
tory in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  position  which  he  retained  for 
eight  years — resigning  it  then  on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of 
his  father.  Some  of  his  more  important  lectures  to  the  students 
were  afterwards  pubhshed  in  book  form  as  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  History,  1861,  and  provoked  the  hostUity  of  the  Westminster 
Review,  to  whose  adverse  criticism  the  author  replied  in  a  series  of 
trenchant  letters  in  the  London  Daily  News,  subsequently  collected 
and  republished  as  The  Empire,  1863.  His  Irish  History  and 
Irish  Character,  1862,  is  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered  on 
ihe  subject  before  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  :  It  is  animated 
by  an  obvious  spirit  of  fair  play,  and  a  manifest  desire  to  do  jus- 
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tice  by  taking  into  consideration  the  causes  of  phenomena  as  well 
as  their  effects,  the  misfortunes  of  the  people  as  well  as  their 
blunders  and  their  crimes  ;  but  it  lies  open  to  the  one  grave  objec- 
tion which  may  fairly  be  urged  against  all  the  historical  theories 
of  the  author — they  are  all  based  on  an  estimate  of  human  char- 
acter derived  from  books,  and  not  from  actual  contact  with  man- 
kind. Another  series  of  Oxford  lectures,  on  the  poUtical  history 
of  England,  was  published  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  Three  Eng- 
lish Statesmen, — ^the  three  being  Pym,  Cromwell,  and  Pitt. 

Besides  attending  to  his  professional  duties  and  to  the  work  of 
the  Educational  Committee,  Gold  win  Smith  was,  diiring  this  jjeriod, 
as  he  had  been   since   his   gra«luation,  an  active  propagantlist  of 
advanced  Liberal,  or  democratic,  views,  promoting  them  by  purse, 
pen,  and  platform,  and  incurring  thereby  no  small  share  of  ob- 
loquy at  the  hands  of  bis  opponents.     Headers  of  Lothair  will 
recall  the  virulence  with  which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  then 
Mr.  Disraeli,  assailed  the  ''  Oxford  professor,"  and  the  petulance 
with  which  the  professor  repUed  to  his  assailant — an  imworthy 
attack  unworthily  repulsed,  the  whole  episode  reflecting  discredit 
alike  on  assailant   and   assjuled.       The   cause   of  the   Northern 
States  was  vigorously  espoused  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  a  desultory 
series  of  letters  to  the  London  Times,  and  to  his  favorite  organ, 
the  Daily  Neics;   and  among  other  instances  of  his  Liberalism 
must  not  be  forgotten  the  indiscreet  zeal  with  which  he  flung  him- 
self and  his  money  (the  profits  of  Three  English  Statesmen)  into 
the  crusade  got  up  by   John   Stuart   Mill,   and  other  visionary 
apostles  of  equal  rights,  against  Governor  Eyre,  for  the  wholesome 
measures  of  timely  severity  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  nip  the 
formidable  Jamaica  insurrection  in  the  bud. 

In  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  English  and  Constitutional 
History  in  Cornell  University,  Ifiaca,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
bis  former  sympathy  and  labors  for  the  Union  cause  securing  for 
him  a  most^cordial  welcome  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  In 
1871  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Toronto,  Out.,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  hterary  aod  pohtical  affairs  of  the  country,  his 
letters  on  poUtical  topics  generally  provoking  a  large  amoimt  of 
discussion,  and  sometimes  (as  in  the  Pacific  Railway  controversy 
I  f  some  years  since)  contrilDuting  perceptibly  towards  the  mould- 
ing of  our  institutions.  Besides  letters  in  the  daily  papers,  he  has 
been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Nation,  has  conducted  the  By- 
stander, and  has  been  the  hterary  chief  of  TJie  Week.  Goldwin 
Smith  ifl  a  clear  and  vigorous  thinker,  a  singularly  perspicuous 
and  forcible  writer,  a  fearless,  if  somewhat  erratic,  champion  of 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
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MOEALS  AND  CHAEACTER  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTUEY. 

The  extract  is  taken  from  the  author's  hfe  of  Cowper,  a  mono- 
graph contribution  to  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The 
Btyle  is  so  hicid  that  it  will  only  need  a  few  biographical  notes  to 
make  the  selection  perfectly  clear. 

Spenser, — Edmund,  author  of  our  greatest  allegorical  poenij 
the  Faerie  Queen  (1590-91),  was  bom  in  1553,  d.  1599.  Sliak§- 
peare— the  greatest  dramatist  of  aU  time,  was  born  in  1564,  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  England,where  he  died  in  1616. 
Milton— the  greatest  of  English  epic  writers,  bom  1608,  d.  1674. 
These  three  are  mentioned  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  poetry 
and  mere  verse.  According  to  Goldwin  Smith,  Pope  is  not  entitled 
to  rank  high  among  our  poets,  though  he  very  justly  awards  him  the 
praise  of  being  an  arch-Tersifier,  i.e.,  not  only  a  voluminous 
writer  of  verses,  but  an  exceptionally  skilful  constructor  of  them. 
Most  readers  are,  nevertheless,  quite  willing  to  accord  to  Pope  a  posi- 
tion as  a  poet  only  just  below  Dryden.  while  as  a  versifier  he  is  far 
superior  to  Mm  and  all  others  of  that  age,  if  not  of  any  age.  Pope 
was  bom  1688,  d.  1744. 

Kevolution  of  16§§— llic  Puritan  Revolution.— 
"Write  notes  on  these  two  revolutions,  theii-  immediate  and  remote 
causes,  and  their  consequences. 

Nonconformists. — Explain  the  meaning  of  this  word;  also,  of 
Whig,  and  of  Unitarian. 

Truiliber— Dr.  Primrose.— TrtdUber  is  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Fielding's  Joseph  Andrews,  where  he  is  depicted  as  a 
course,  sensuous,  fat  parson,  intended  as  the  tyjDe  of  the  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  parsons  of  the  age.  For  I>r.  Primrose,  see  notes 
on  Ciioldsinitli's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Sineeurism  and  pluralities. — A  sinecure  is  ^  living  in 
which  the  holder  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  his  salary ;  pluralities 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  holdings  (rectories,  incumbencies,  &c.) 
held  by  a  clergyman  who  holds  more  than  one. 

Hog^arth, — William,  1697-1764,  was  one  of  the  greatest  satiri- 
cal caricaturists  the  world  has  yet  seen.  His  Hake's  Progress,  Mar- 
riage d  la  mode,  and  other  series  of  cartoons  on  similar  topics, 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  coarseness  and  licentiousness  of  the 
time. 

Fielding  and  Smollett.— Be«rj/  Fielding  (1707-1754), 
after  a  youth  of  wildness  and  dissipation,  began,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  to  produce  some  of  the  finest  fictions  in  the  language. 
Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  the  History  of  a  Fotindling,  and  Joseph  Atidretcs 
are  his  most  important  works.  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721- 
1771  j,  a  ScotchmaB  settled  in  London  as  editor  of  The  Briton,  Id 
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1744.  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  PicMe,  and  Evw^hrey  Clinker, 
are  bis  most  important  novels;  he  also  wrote  the  continuation  of 
Hume's  History  of  England  in  a  style  not  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  his  historical  master. 

Marriage  a  la  mode. — See  note  on  Hogarth,  above. 

Chesterfield— (1G84-1773).  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  (Philip 
Dormer  Stanliope)  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  eloquent,  witty, 
and  wise  noblemen  of  the  age.  He  gained  great  eclat  by  his 
judicious  administration  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  His 
Letters  to  his  Son,  published  the  year  after  their  author's  death,  are 
still  quoted  as  fin;d  authority  by  compilers  of  manuals  on  eti- 
quette; they  show  him  to  have  been  the  heartless,  soulless,  courtly 
exquisite  described  in  the  text.  He  was,  however,  better  than  his 
age,  which  ought  to  go  for  something  in  the  long  account. 

Wilke§e8,  Pollers,  and  Saiid^iehcs. — John  Wilkes 
(1727-1797),  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  North  Briton,  and,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  the  popular  champion  of  the  rights  of 
hberty,  was  in  private  life  one  of  the  most  profligate  scoundrels 
that  ever  degraded  and  disgraced  humanity ;  the  notorious  Essay 
jn  Woman,  (a  burlesque  parody  on  Pope's  celebrated  Essay  on  Man,) 
composed  by  Wilkes  and  his  boon  companions,  is  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  brothel.  Lord  Sandioich 
held  the  oflBce  of  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Grenville  Administra^ 
tion,  and  was,  in  profligacy  at  least,  a  worthy  compeer  of  John 
Wilkes;  in  one  respect,  however,  he  enjoyed  a  proud  pre-eminence 
in  evil  over  his  companion,  for  whereas  the  commoner,  with  all  his 
vices,  waa  at  least  an  open  and  honorable  political  a/lversary,  the 
peer  disdained  not  to  sully  his  noble  ranK  and  bring  dishonor  on 
his  order  by  the  blackest  and  most  cowardly  treachery — though  he 
was  the  boon  companion  and  friend  (!)  of  John  Wilkes,  he  was, 
at  the  time  and  all  the  time,  employing  paid  spies  to  dog  the 
steps  of  the  great  democrat,  and  was  trying  to  procure  evidence 
wherewith  to  hang  his  comrade  by  bribing  a  printer  to  furnish  him 
M-ith  advance  proof  sheets  of  the  North  Briton  J  Noblesse  ublige  ! 

HclNfire  Club. — The  three  clubs  of  this  suggestive  name  in 
liondon  were  the  culmination  of  the  Mohawk  clubs  of  Addison's 
era.  George  I.  suppressed  them  in  1721  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
establish  nent  of  the  regular  poUce  force  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  "  watch "  that  the  streets  of  London  were  rendered  safe 
enough  for  the  ordinary  foot  passenger  at  night. 

Allwortliy.— A  benevolent  and  all  icorthy  character  in  Tom 
Jones. 

Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley.— The  typical  conntry  gentleman 
ot  Addison's  Spectator.     See  Sketch  of  Addison  in  Notes. 

Westerns. — In  Fielding's  History  of  a  Foundling,  Squire 
Western  plays  an  important  part  \  he  is  depicted  as  genial,  jovial. 
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irascible,  ignorant,  slire"wd,  but  above  all  rmngs  as  tnoronglily 
selfish. 

Positivists  no'w  promise— that  the  worship  of  linmanity 
is  to  be  the  rehgion  of  the  future  ;  at  least  that  Avas  the  proposal 
of  the  founder  of  Positivism,  the  French  philosopher,  Avgnste 
Comte  (1798-1857),  whose  doctrines  seem  to  be  a  combination  of 
those  of  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  and  Hegel,  i.e.,  a  denial  of  the  claims 
of  theologj  and  metaphysics,  an  abandonment  of  the  search  after 
the  causes  and  essences  of  things,  and  a  substitution,  for  these 
enquiries,  of  a  search  after  natxu-al  laics  bj  which  to  interpret 
natural  phenomena. 

liogartIi'!(  Election — consisted  of  a  series  of  four  cartoon, 
caricattires  of  the  incidents  at  an  ordinary  English  election  of  the 
period. 

L.a<l)'  Huntingdon— was  Sehna,  daughter  of  Earl  Ferrers, 
and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1728.  She  was  dis- 
tiuguished  by  her  miuiificent  charities,  and  stoutly  befriended  the 
early  Methodist  preachers,  Wesley  and  Whitelield. 

$»loeks>  and  the  pillory. — The  stocks  was  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  j^etty  offences,  consisting  of  a  strong  wooden  frame 
work  with  holes  for  inserting  the  feet,  or  hands,  or  both  ;  the  pil- 
lory also  consisted  of  a  strong  frame  fastened  to  a  j^ole,  and  having 
holes  for  the  head  and  hands.  Skeat  gives  up  the  etymology  as 
obscure  ;  Webster  merely  gives  Latin  and  Roman  equivalents. 
May  it  not  be  from  s2jeculatoriutn,i.e.,  a  spy-place,  or  place  whero 
the  criminal  is  set  up  to  be  looked  at?    It  is  not  from. pillar. 

Temple  Bar — connected  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples,  in 
the  Ttitir  of  Court,  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Knights  Templar. 

John  ^Veslej" — the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Society,  was 
bom  in  1703,  and  died  in  1791  ;  the  course  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment is  too  weU  known  to  need  any  comment. 

Whitefield,  George,  1714-1770,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  hopeful  of  rehgious  Reformers  ;  he  was  the  best  and  most 
eloquent  preacher  of  his  day,  and  by  the  briUiancy  of  his  elocution 
he  often  excited  the  envy  even  of  Garrick  and  others  scarcely  lesa 
distinguished. 

Howard,  John,  1729-1790,  the  philanthropist  and  reformer 
of  the  prison  svstem  of  England. 

"Wilberforce,  William,  1759-1833,  succeeded  after  years  oi 
agitation  in  carrying  a  bill  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves  in 
all  the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 


Lotvell,    see  Extract  IxxxAiii.      Iron    in  't  ;     explain   the 
meaning. 
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THOMAS  HENBT  HUXLEY.— 1825- 

A  LiBEKAii  Education.  From  Lay  Sermons,  &o. — ^Extract  XCm., 
page  412. 

Biographical  Skctcli. — Thomas  Henry  Hiucley  was  bom 
( 1825 )  at  Ealing,  INIiddlesex,  England,  where  his  father  held  the 
position  of  assistant  teacher  in  the  public  school.  Having  ac- 
quired all  the  education  the  public  school  could  give  him,  Huxley 
rapidly  added  to  it  such  information  as  he  could  procure  by  him- 
self, or  with  the  help  of  his  brother-ia-law,  a  physician  practising 
in  Ealing.  From  1842  to  1845  he  continued  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  anatomy,  already  begun  with  his  relative,  in  the  Medical 
Bchool  at  Charing  Cross  hospital.  Jxl  1846  he  was  appointed 
assistant-surgeon  to  H.M.S.  Victor,  at  the  Haslar  hospital,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Portsmouth  ;  ahd  the  following  year  he  obtained 
the  same  appointment  on  hoard  the  Mattlesiutke,  then  fitting  out  for 
a  long  cruise  in  the  waters  north  and  east  of  Austraha  During 
his  five  years'  cruise  Huxley  was  a  constant  correspondent  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  many  com- 
munications from  his  pen  are  embalmed;  and  so  highly  interesting 
and  instructive  were  the  facts  communicated  that  he  was  made  a 
FeUow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1851,  and  was  awarded  one  of  its 
medals.  The  materials  collected  during  the  voyage  of  discovery 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Ocfunic  Hydrozoa. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn  street,  London,  where  he  has  de- 
livered many  of  his  most  brilliant  lectures;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  Fullerian  professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Since  then  he  has  been  Hunterian  professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  has  acted  as  examiner  in  the  London  University.  In  1870  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  where  he 
histinguished  himself  by  the  fierceness  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  denominational  education  in  the  public 
schools.  Though  he  is  a  great  original  thinker  himself,  he  is  bet- 
ter known  in  science  as  the  interpreter  of  Darwin,  and  the  propa- 
gandist of  Darwin's  doctrines.  As  a  writer  his  style  is  singularly 
clear,  concise,  and  accurate;  it  is,  indeed,  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  so  eminent  in  science  as  are  Tyndall  and  Huxley  should 
be  at  the  same  time  such  consummate  masters  of  the  art  of  ex- 
pression. Either  of  them  might  be  a  great  hterary  luminary,  it 
be  were  not  such  a  shining  Ught  in  science. 
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A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  extract  is  taken  from  one  of  Huxley's  Lay  Sermons,  a  series 
of  scientific  and  semi-scientific  lectures  in  the  Jermyn  street  School 
of  INIines  to  audiences  composed  principally  of  workmen.  Note 
the  plainness  and  directness  of  the  language  throughout,  and  the 
fehcity  with  which  even  complicated  thoughts  are  expressed. 
There  is  hardly  a  word  in  the  whole  extract  that  requires  explana- 
tion. 

Gambit — a  special  mode  of  opening  a  game  of  chess,  Old  Fr. 
gamber,  to  move,  cf.  Sanscrit  kamp  =^to  move  to  and  fro.  Note 
how  well  the  metaphor  is  sustained  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Retzscli  lias  depicted  Satan — Moritz  Betzsch,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver  of  great  power  and  originaUty,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  1779,  d.  1857  ;  he  was  the  great  illustrator  of  the  German 
poets.  He  depicted  Satan  in  an  original  painting,  of  great  though 
disputed  merit,  entitled  The  Chess-Plateks. 

Playing:  for  lore — What  is  the  force  of  this  expression  ? 

Or,  better  §till,  an  Eve— Why  " better  still  ?  " 

IVature  havings  no  Test-Acts — to  prevent  students  from 
entering  the  universal  University,  as  the  Test-Acts  debarred  them 
from  the  privilege  of  attending  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  DubKn. 
What  were  the  Test-Acts  ?  When  and  why  were  they  passed  ? 
When  and  why  repealed  ? 

Take  honors— the  "Poll"— the  plucked— the  three 
classes  into  which  candidates  were  divided  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  in  the  University.  "  The  Poll "  ^  the  undistinguished 
crowd  of  mere  pass  men,  A.  S.  pdl  =  the  head.  Cf.  the  students' 
slang  rendering  oi  TtoXXov  The  plucked  =^  the  rejected,  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  old  University  custom,  whereby  the  proctor 
walked  through  the  halls  when  the  granting  of  a  degree  was  under 
consideration,  and  whoever  was  of  opinion  that  the  degree  shovdd 
not  be  granted  gently  plucked  the  proctor's  gown  as  he  passed, 
in  token,  possibly,  that  the  candidate  should  have  his  feathers 
plucked.     Like  most  very  old  slang  terms,  its  origin  is  doubtful. 

Artificial  education  oug^ht  to  be  an  anticipation 
of  natural. — Huxley  might  have  carried  the  province  of  arti- 
ficial education  a  httle  further  ;  it  ought  not  only  to  anticipate 
the  natural  education  not  yet  received,  but  should  also  supplement 
by  interpreting  and  adding  to  that  already  acquired. 

That  man,  I  think,  etc. — This  and  the  concluding  para- 
graph would  require  a  longer  note  than  space  will  admit  of.  Try 
your  hand  at  a  critical  estimate  of  Huxley's  position,  and  do  not 
be  afraid  to  differ  from  him  if  you  think  his  position  untenable. 
No  man  would  more  deUght  in  seeing  such  an  exercise  of  a  vigor- 
ous iatellect  than  would  the  celebrated  author  of  the  extract, 
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DINAH  MARIA  MULOCK  CRAIK.— 1826- 

Too  Late.     Extract  XCIV.,  page  416. 

Riograpliical  Skctcli. — Dinah  Maria  Mulock  was  born 
at  Stoke-iijJou-Trent,  in  the  year  1826,  and  bad  barely  passed  the 
years  of  girlhood  when  she  began  to  acquire  celebrity  as  a  novel- 
ist and  tale-writer.  Her  first  novel,  Tlie  Ogilvies,  was  published 
in  1849,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  her  annual  addition  to 
the  number  of  English  novels  was  expected  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons.  Olive  appeared  in  1850;  the  Ideacl  of  the  Family,  in  1851 ; 
Agatha's  Husband,  in  1852;  but  the  zenith  of  her  fame  and  popu- 
larity was  not  reached  tUl  1857,  when  the  publication  of  John 
Halifax,  Gentleman, raised  her  to  a  highiank  among  the  romance 
writers  of  the  period.  She  has  since  published  a  large  number  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  novels,  jDoems,  tales,  and  miscellaneous 
productions,  under  such  titles  as  Jiomantic  Tales,  Domestic  Tales, 
Nothing  Neiv,  Stttdies  from  Life,  A  IVoman's  Thoughts  about 
Women,  and  Sermons  out  of  Church.  In  1864  she  was  given  a 
literary  pension  of  $300  a  year;  and  in  the  following  year  she 
married  Mr.  George  Lillie  Craik. 


Too  late  has  been  a  popular  song  for  a  long  time,  and  de- 
servedly so;  there  is  a  genuine  ring  of  true  pathos  about  it  quite 
different  from  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  the  average  boudoir 
favorite.  Smile  sweet;  criticise  the  grammar;  supposing  swce^ 
to  be  an  adjective  (not  a  substitute  for  an  adverb),  account  for  its 
use.  Drop  for;;i\'eiie8s,  etc.,  cf.  Portia's  celebrated  eulogium 
on  Mercy. 


CHRISTINA  GEORGINA  ROSSETTL— 1830- 

Amor  Mundi.     Extract  XCV.,  page  417. 

Bfnsraplilcal  Skeleli. —  Christina  Georgina  Rossetti, 
the  gifted  sister  of  two  gifted  brothers,  was  bom  in  London,  in  the 
year  1830,  two  years  after  her  poet-painter  brother,  Dante  Gabriel. 
She  is  endowed  with  an  apparently  hereditary  gift  of  word-paint- 
ing, and  her  poetic  im.aginaLion  is  of  an  order  far  above  mediocrity. 
•Indeed,  some  of  her  shorter  lyrics  are  marked  by  an  intensity  of 
feeling,  for  which  we  must  look  to  Mrs.  Browning  to  find  a  parallel, 
while  her  best  devotional  pieces  glow  with  an  ardent  fervor  that 
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reminds  the  reader  of  some  of  the  best  hymns  of  the  early  mediaeval 
period  of  psalmody.  She  has  published  the  following  volumes : — 
The  Goblin  Market,  and  other  poems,  in  18G2  ;  The  I'rince's  Progress, 
in  1866;  J.  Pageant,  in  1881;  and  a  volume  of  prose  tales  with  the 
title,  Commonplace  and  other  Short  Stories. 


Amor  Rftindi. — Worcjliness  has  shipwrecked  many  a  uoble 
life;  and  it  is  well,  in  this  age  of  exciting  pursuits,  to  have  the  eye8 
opened  to  the  hidden  horrors  which  fate  has  in  store,  to  reward  the 
■ivilful  choice  of  the  "  down-hill  path."  Wliere  arc,  &c.,  sticklers 
for  accuracy  would  prefer  tvhither;  but  ivhere  has  effectually 
usurped  the  two-fold  function,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it  in  spite 
of  aU  the  protests  of  finical  grammarianism.  An  it  please  ; 
explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  an  in  this  sense.  And  dear 
she  was,  &c.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  intensely  vivid 
painting  of  the  idea  here  so  felicitously  expressed  ;  note  especially 
the  graphic  beauty  of  the  image  in  the  last  Kne  of  this  2nd  stanza, 
note  also  the  terse  vigor  with  which  she  describes  the  successive 
instances  of  neglected  warning,  and  the  suddeness  with  which  the 
moral  of  the  poem  is  enunciated  in  the  closing  hne. 


EDMUND  CLAKENCE  STEDMAN.— 1833- 

ToTJJOURS  AMOtJB.     Extract  XCVI.,  page  418- 

Biograpliical  Skctcli. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  was 
born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  October  8th,  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale,  and  alter  finishing  his  university  course  he  was 
apiJointed  editor  of  the  Norwich  Tribune  in  1852,  and  of  the  Win- 
sted  Herald  in  1853.  Subsequently  he  went  to  New  York  and 
became  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
During  the  rebellion  he  served  as  War  Correspondent  to  the  New 
York  World,  and  afterwards  studied  law  for  a  time,  but  never 
practised.  After  a  short  service  as  private  secretary  to  Attorney- 
General  Bates,  at  Washington,  he  settled  as  a  stock-broker  in  New 
York,  and  contributor  of  miscellaneous  papers  to  the  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Century  Magazine,  and  other  high-clasa 
periodicals.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  Poems  and 
miscellaneous  treatises  or  essays  on  the  Victorian  Poets,  1877; 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
work  on  the  Kise  of  Poetry  in  America,  and  to  forthcoming  trans- 
lations of  the  Greek  Idyllic  Poets. 
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Toujour!*  amour. — These  Wo  stanzas  very  prettily  express 
the  truth  that  love  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  ages,  or  conditions. 
Little  archer,  the  mythological  god  of  love,  Cupid,  is  always 
represented  as  a  graceful,  cherub-like  boy,  armed  with  a  bow  and 
quiver  full  of  arrows.  Foretoken,  foreshadow,  i.e.,  I  have  not 
yet  reached  the  time  of  life  when  I  could  experience  the  death  of 
love. 

THOMAS  BAILEY   ALDRICH.— 1838- 

England.     Extract  XCVII.,  page  419. 

Biogrrapliical  Sketoli. — Thomas  BAiiiEY  Aldrich  was  born 
on  Nov,  11th,  1836,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  In  early  life 
he  spent  three  years  in  mercantile  employments,  but  determined  to 
give  up  business  for  the  profession  of  literature,  and  soon  began  to  be 
known  as  a  graceful  and  ready  contributor  to  popular  periodicals. 
In  1855  he  published  The  Bells,  which  the  young  student  must 
not  confound  with  the  well  known  poem  of  the  same  name  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  following  year  he  issued  the  Ballad  of 
Baby  Bell  and  other  Poems,  and  in  1877  a  gracefully  written  prose 
story,  entitled  Daisy's  Necklace  and  What  Came  of  It.  Eeturning 
to  poetry  he  prodticed  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did  Run 
Smooth,  in  1858,  and  Famplnece  in  1861,  the  more  important  of  his 
remaining  poetical  works  being  a  volume  of  Poems  issued  in  1865, 
and  another  volume  in  1874,  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  Poems. 
He  has  also  been  a  voluminious  and  highly  successful  prose  author, 
having  written  the  following  novels  in  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above:— Owf  of  His  head  (1862),  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy 
(1869),  followed  at  intervals  by  Margery  Daw;  Prudence  Palfrey, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  Stillivater  Tragedy.  As  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  he  has  shown  wonderful  judgment  in  his  selec- 
tion of  writers,  and  skill  in  the  combination  and  '  make-up  '  of  his 
materials. 


f]ii8:land  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  patriotic  John 
Bull  in  the  old  country ;  but  the  tribute  to  her  greatness  is  all  the 
more  graceful  and  acceptable  for  coming  as  it  does  from  the  heart 
and  head  of  an  affectionate  cousin  instead  of  from  a  son.  The  sea, 
&c.  Cf.  Tennyson's  "compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea."  Tlio 
UaNt,  the  Intlian  P^mpire,  and  colonies  in  Africa  and  AustraUa. 
l.iione«§  is  the  objective  comjjlement  of  see  in  the  preceding  line. 


Won  her,  i.e.,  Popularity,  which  is  here  personified, 

T 
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Rococo.  (Eitract  xcviii.,  page  420.)  The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  '  antiquated,'  '  old  style,'  i.e.,  an  imitation  of  an  old  style 
of  vers  de  societe,  allowing  a  considerable  amount  of  playful  rail- 
lery. IVIacliiavclliiiii,  subtle,  cunning,  an  adj.  formed  from  the 
name  of  Machiavelli,  an  exceedingly  wise  and  subtle  Italian 
statesman  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  statecraft  entitled  The  Prince.  She'll  Avcarj',  &c.,  this  is 
the  sting  of  the  squib,  as  though  he  had  learned  her  fickleness  by 
experience. 


JOHN  READE.— 1837- 

Kings  of  Men.     Extract  XCIX.,  page  4.21. 

Biograpliical  Sketch.— John  Reade,  now  of  Montreal,  was 
born  at  Ballyshannou,  a  seaport  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland, 
on  Nov.  13th,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  the  Portora  Royal  School, 
Enniskillen,  and  subsequently  at  Queen's  CoUege,  Belfast,  Emi- 
grating to  Canada  in  1856,  he  estabhshed  the  Montreal  Literary 
Magazine,  which,  unhappily,  met  the  same  fate  that  has  met  so 
many  similar  native  pubUcations.  He  then  joined  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  and  for  some  time  divided  his  attention  between  journal- 
ism and  private  tuition.  About  1859  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  Lachute  Academy,  and  a  few  years  later  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Fulford,  when  he  removed  to  parochial  duty  in  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. Returning  to  Montreal  about  1868-9  he  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Montreal  press,  and  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
been  associate-editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  an  indefatigable  contri- 
butor to  various  magazines.  His  style  is  singularly  clear,  and  his 
tone  is  uniformly  true  to  Nature  and  the  soul  of  man.  The  Pro- 
phecy of  Merlin,  and  other  Poems  was  pubUshed  in  1870,  and 
contains  so  many  things  of  first-class  merit  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic is  becoming  anxious  to  see  its  successor.  Mr.  Reade  has  also 
written  many  spirited  translations  from  the  works  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  Itahan  poets,  and  his  prose  papers  of  a  miscel- 
laneous kind  would  fill  some  volumes,  and  would  prove  an  accepta- 
ble addition  to  Canadian  Literature. 


Kings  of  men.  The  language  in  this  extract  and  the  next 
is  so  transparent  that  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  explsmation; 
and  so  it  is  of  all  Mr.  Reade's  work, — if  you  understand  the  words 
you  cannot  faU  to  understand  the  sense — a  valuable  quality  at  aU 
times,  but  especially  so  in  an  age  of  misty  obsciirity  in  literature. 
Pigmy,  very  small ;  in  mythology  the  Pigmies,  or  Pygmies,  are 
a  race  of  dwarfs  a  cubit  high,  Gk-  nvynn. 
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Thalatta!  Thalatta!  (Extract  c,  page  421).  This  was 
the  glad  cry  of  the  Greeks  on  first  reaching  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  during  their  toilsome  march  under  Xenophon  after 
the  failure  of  their  enterprise  in  favor  of  Cyrus,  against  the  king 
of  Babylon.  The  words  are  Greek,  meaning  The  Sea!  The  Sea! 
Note  the  imitative  harmony  of  the  anapaestic  feet,  and  the  general 
truthfulness  of  the  whole  description.  If  it  were  not  for  the  "  moan 
of  the  pines "  one  would  suppose  the  author  to  be  listening  in 
fact,  as  he  is  in  thought,  to  the  thunders  of  the  surge  as  it  lashes 
the  rock-bound  coasts  of  his  native  Donegal.  Lone  seer,  St. 
John  on  Patmos.     To  tlie  cast,  in  Ireland. 


ALGERNON  CHAKLES  SWINBURNE. 

The  Forsaken  Gakden. — Extract  CI.,  page  422. 

Biographical  Siictch. — The  "fleshly  school"  of  sensual 
poetry  is  but  lightly  represented  in  our  hterature,  and  if  it  were 
entirely  unrepresented  neither  the  morals  nor  the  literature  of  the 
community  would  greatly  suffer  by  the  omission.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  the  morals  of  the  English  speaking  world  being 
permanently  tainted  by  even  the  most  musically  composed  de- 
scriptions of  loves  that  are  merely  passions — passions  that  are 
merely  lusts.  The  sober  Briton  recoils  from  the  description  of  a 
Cleopatra  that  can  find  no  image  for  herself  and  Antony  so  suitable 
as  that  of  a  wanton  tigress  yielding  to  the  claws  and  fangs  of  her 
savage  mate. 

Algernon  Charles  SwiNBtTRNE,  son   of  Admiral   Swinburne, 
and  grandson  of  Lord  Ashbumham,  was  bom  in  London,  1837, 
educated  at  Eton,  matriculated  in  Oxford,  but  did  not  remain  to 
take  a  degree,  making,  instead,  the  tour  of  Italy  in  company  with 
Walter  Savage  Landor.     Whether  from  Landor  or  others,  Swin- 
burne early  imbibed  the  agnostic  dreariness  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
very  probably  due  to  the  inevitable  heart-coldness  of  oil  agnostic 
writings  that  the  poems  of  the  most  gifted  verse  writer  of  our  day 
are  ignored  by  the  great  bulk  of  even  the  reading  public.     Many 
of  his  poems  exhibit  poetic  faculties  of  the  very  highest  order, 
combined  with  a  mastery  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  metrical 
composition  unsurpassed   in   any  age  ;    but  many  of   them  are 
tainted  by  a  materialistic  sensuality,  many  by  an  agnostic  nega- 
tiveness, — qualities   that   have   not   yet   been   able   to   commend 
themselves  to  any  large  section  of  the  community.     Atalanta  in 
Calydon  was  his  first  successful  poem,  his  first  volume  of  poetical 
effusions  having  fallen  flat  and  unnoticed  ;   Bothwell,  Chastelard, 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  constitute  a  traeric  trilogy,  i.e.,  a  seriea 
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Ot  three  tragedies,  each  pivoting  on  the  same  central  fact  or  idea 
as  the  others.  His  Sungs  before  Sunrise  is  a  poetic  glorification  of 
republicanism  from  an  ideal  standpoiat.  His  Songs  and  Ballads 
provoked  an  unusual  outburst  of  literary  criticism  ;  and  if  the 
poet  was  somewhat  roughly  handled,  he,  of  all  men,  has  no  right 
to  complain,  for  no  man  more  ruthlessly  tramples  on  the  most 
sacred  beliefs  of  men,  more  scornfully  scoiTs  at  what  most  of  us 
hold  sacred  than  does  Alsremon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  FOKSAKEN  GAKDEN. 

This  extract  exhibits  fairly  some  of  the  excellences  of  Swinburne, 
and  some  of  his  defects,  though  in  a  less  degree.  It  illustrates  his 
mastery  of  language  and  metre,  betrays  the  pre-Kaphaehte  minute- 
ness of  his  descriptive  word-painting,  shows  his  fondness  for 
alliteration,  and  is  sadly  marred  throughout  by  the  shadow  of 
agnostic  uncertainty  that  has  robbed  so  many  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
finest  poems  of  their  beauty  and  their  strength.  The  metre  is 
anapaestic,  with  occasional  substitutions  of  equivalent  feet,  and 
here  and  there  a  redundant  syllable.  Scan  the  first  stanza,  mark- 
ing the  accented  syllables.  Is  a  trochee  an  equivalent  for  an 
anapaest  ?  Give  your  reasons.  Is  an  iambvis  ?  why  ?  Is  a 
spondee  ?    why  ? 

<]iliost  of  a  g^ardcn — Note  the  force  of  the  expression  :  is  it 
heightened  by  the  alliteration  ?  Point  out  other  alliterations  in 
the  stanza.     Is  there  a  climax  in  the  seventh  line. 

Long  lone  land — Note  the  persistency  with  which  the  poets 
of  the  sceptical  school  dwell  on  the  idea  of  loneliness.  See  notes 
on  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  thorns  he  spares,  &c. — After  all,  this  Positivist  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  not  much  more  cheerful  than  the  old 
Christian  way  ;   is  it  ? 

Kot  a  flower  to  be  prest — Note  the  effect  of  the  negatives 
here. 

Burns  sere — ^A.  S.  sedr ^to  dry  up. 

Liove  was  dead — is  the  modem  'utilitarian'  way  of  stating 
these  Gradgrind  facts  :  with  this  contrast  Southey  in  the  Curse  of 
Kehama, — 

*'  They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die." 

The  same  dreary  notion  of  annihilation  pervades  the  next  stanza. 

Sheer  clilT  erumble — A.  S.  scir  =  bright,  thence  clear,  un- 
impeded, perpendicular. 

I>eath  lies  dead — the  imagery  in  the  last  stanza  is  fine,  and 
is  quite  in  Swinburne's  style,  Xa  Death  self-slain  according  to  th© 
vi^ws  of  orthodoxy  ? 
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AUSTIN  DOBSON.— 1840- 

A  BalIiAT)  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Abmada  of  Spain. 
Extract  Cn.,  page  424. 

Bfogrraphical  Sketch. — Henky  Austin  Dobson  was  bom 
in  Plymouth,  England,  on  January  18th,  1840;  his  parents  hav- 
ing removed  to  the  island  of  Anglesey,  he  was  educated  at 
Beaumaris,  and  afterwards  at  Coventry,  finishing  his  student 
career  at  Strasburg.  In  1856  he  received  a  clerkship  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  began  his  public  literary  career  as  a  con- 
tributor, in  1868,  to  St.  PauVs,  the  magazine  started  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist.  Mr. 
Dobson  wtxs  the  first  to  introduce  the  peculiarly  French  forms  of 
the  rondeau,  ballade,  villanelle,  triolet,  etc.,  into  English  verse  ; 
styles  that  in  most  hands  would  of  necessity  degenerate  into 
mere  tricks  of  word-squeezing,  but  over  which  he  has  cTcquired 
such  control  that  the  artificial  mosaics  of  his  construction  are  a 
very  close  imitation  of  the  natural  rocks  and  pebbles  of  the 
Muses'  grotto.  In  1873  he  pubhshed  a  voluue  of  Vignettes  in 
liliyrne  and  Vers  de  ISuciete,  followed  in  1877  by  another  volume 
bearing  the  fantastic  title  Froverbs  in  Porcelain.  A  reprint  of  a 
selection  from  these  volumes  was  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  afterwards  republished  in  England  in  1883  as  Old  World 
Idylls,  and  had  an  extraordinary  success,  as  had  also  his  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre,  which  ajspeared  in  1885.  Besides  namby- 
pamby  versifying,  however,  Mr.  Dobson  has  done  some  substan- 
tial literary  work,  and  has  written  a  goodly  number  of  articles  of 
various  kinds  for  the  Century,  Cornhill,  Blackwood,  and  other 
magazines.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  Hogarth  in  the  series  of  'Bio- 
graphies of  Great  Artists,'  and  the  Lives  of  Prior,  Praed,  Gay, 
and  Hood,  for  AVard's  Enghsh  Poets.  The  Life  of  Fielding,  in 
John  Morley's  Enghsh  Men  of  Letters  series,  is  also  from  his 
pen,  and  he  is  now  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Steele  for  Longman's 
Enghsh  Worthies. 


Ballade  is  the  French  name  of  a  species  of  lyric  that  admir- 
ably suits  the  weak  French  language  with  its  easy  rhymes  and 
general  airy  hghtness.  Note  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  poem 
and  the  curious  arrangement  of  the  rhymes.  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  who  organized  the  Armada  under  the  Dukes  de  Medina 
Sidonia  and  Parma  to  uproot  the  Protestant  religion  by  dethron- 
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ing  the  Queen  of  England.  Heathenish  names  have  always 
been  a  bugbear  to  the  honest  Britisher.  To  fagot,  to  burn  us. 
Thieves,  pirates.     Galleons,  see  Index.     Caraclies,  not  so 

large  as  the  galleons,  which  were  usually  christened  by  the  names 
of  saints.  Would  tack  us,  to  be  pinned  to  a  woman's  apron- 
string  is  a  common  equivalent  for  'to  be  effeminate,'  'to  be  de 
graded.'  Howard  was  noted  for  his  love  of  literature,  as  was 
Hatvkins  for  his  bluff  seaman's  manners  and  morals.  Bullet 
and  chain,  the  baU  and  chain  worn  by  slaves  at  the  galleys; 
Gloriana !  a  fanciful  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  often  used  by 
the  poets  of  her  court. 


Andrew  Lang  (1844-),  was  born  at  Selkirk,  on  the  Slst 
March,  1844,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Bal- 
hol  CoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  and 
was  afterwards  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College.  In  1881  he 
published  a  volume  of  Ballades  in  China,  followed  by  Helen  of 
Troy  in  I<S82,  and  by  Rhyrms  d  la  Mode  in  1883.  In  prose  he 
has  written  Custom  and  Myth  (1884),  and  The  Mark  of  Cain 
(1886),  besides  translations  of  Homer  and  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 
He  is  a  constant  writer  on  the  Daily  Neios,  and  has  carried  on  a 
long  discussion  with  Max  MiiUer  and  the  supporters  of  the  Solar 
myth  interpretations  in  Comparative  Mythology.  Extremes. 
Moderation,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  nedorrji,  and  to  the  Romans 
as  mediocritas,  was  inculcated  in  all  systems  of  philosophy,  by 
the  ascetic  Stoic  not  more  than  by  the  luxurious  Epicurean. 


Circe.  (Extract  ciii.,  page  426).  Circe  was  the  name  of  the 
enchantress  who  turned  the  crew  of  Ulysses  into  swine  on  her 
island  of  Ma,  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sol  and  Perse,  and  had  killed  her  husband,  a  Sarmatian  prince 
of  Colchis,  in  order  to  secure  his  kingdom,  before  her  father  lo- 
cated her  in  .aSa.  Triolet  is  one  of  the  new  French  styles  of 
verse  introduced  by  Dobson;  note  the  rhythmic  structure  of  the 
extract  for  an  example.  Coquette,  a  vain  girl  extravagantly 
fond  of  admiration,  especially  that  of  men,  is  the  fern.  dim.  of  coq, 
a  cock,  and  the  meaning  is  well  given  in  the  quaint  old  render- 
ing of  the  Fr.  verb  coqueter,  '  to  swagger  or  strowte  {^strut)  it| 
like  a  little  cock  on  his  own  dunghill.' 
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CHAELES  MAIE,— 1840- 

ScENES  From  "Tectjmseh."     Extract  OIV.,  p.  426. 

Biographical  Sketch. —Charles  Mair  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Lanark,  a  few  miles  from  Perth,  in  the  old  Bathurst  dis- 
trict of  Upper  Canada,  on  September  the  21st,  1840,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Perth  Grammar  School,  and  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Kingston.  The  lumbering  interests  of  his  father,  who  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  lumbermen  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mada- 
waska,  gave  him  many  opportunities  of  communing  with  Nature 
in  all  the  solemn  lonelijaess  and  grandeur  of  "the  forest  primeval"; 
and  to  these  soUtary  studies  of  the  woods  and  streams,  in  all  their 
varying  aspects,  may  be  attributed  the  freshness  and  depth  of 
feeling  that  give  to  his  pictures  of  still  hfe  such  a  rich  flavor  of 
the  wilderness,  all  redolent  of  the  giant  pines  and  hemlocks  of 
Ontario.  In  1868  he  published  Dreamland,  and  other  Poems,  but, 
unfortunately,  only  a  few  copies  had  been  put  in  circulation  when 
a  disastroxis  fire  destroyed  the  remainder  of  the  edition,  then  in 
process  of  completion  in  the  bindery.  In  the  same  year  he  went 
to  the  North- West  in  the  employment  of  the  Government;  but  it 
seemed  as  thoiigh  Fate  had  decreed  that  Mr.  Mair  must  surmount 
unusual  difficulties  in  his  journey  up  the  heights  of  Parnassus; 
his  rich  stock  of  literary  material  was  scattered  to  the  winds  dur- 
ing a  series  of  thrilling  dangers  and  adventurous  escapes  in  the 
first  Rebellion  of  the  Half-breeds;  and  after  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts, made  subsequently,  to  recover  his  lost  treasures,  he  resolv- 
ed, for  a  time  at  all  events,  to  abandon  the  profession  of  literature, 
and  adopt  the  more  lucrative  calling  of  a  fur-trader.  Accordingly 
he  settled  first  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  and  afterwards  at  Prince  Al- 
bert, where  he  at  rare  intervals  indulged  himself  and  his  readers 
by  a  stray  paper  in  the  Canadian  Monthly.  The  coming  storm 
of  the  second  Rebellion  of  the  Half-breeds  drove  him  before  it, 
about  the  year  1883-4,  and  he  settled  with  his  wife  and  children 
at  Windsor,  Ontario.  Here  he  began  to  write  the  work  that  is 
destined  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity,  as  the  first  purely 
Canadian  writer  to  successfully  ♦Iramatise  a  national  subject  of 
purely  Canadian  interest;  the  composition  was,  however,  inter- 
rupted, and  suspended  for  a  time,  by  the  actual  out-break  of  hostil- 
ities in  the  North-West;  nor  was  it  till  some  time  after  the  return 
of  the  Volunteers,  with  whom  he  had  served  in.  the  campaign  as 
quarter- master  in  the  Governor- General's  Body  Guard,  that  he  was 
enabled  once  more  to  resume  his  pen,  and  complete  the  now  well 
and  widelv   known    drama  of  Tecumseh.    Now  if  this  is  intended 
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for  successful  presentation  on  the  stage,  all  that  need  be  said  of  it 
is  that  the  author  has  made  a  wretched  bungle  of  the  whole  affair 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  he  had  any  such  intention,  when  he  de- 
cided on  his  dramatis  personce,  he  should  have  stopped  at  once, 
made  a  complete  recast  of  his  characters  from  first  to  last,  and  alter- 
ed his  scenes  with  a  view  to  sensational  effect  rather  than  to  the 
absurdly  untheatrical  simplicity  of  natural  beauty ;  there  should, 
for  instance,  have  been  a  disguised  Indian  with  the  mongrel  brogue 
of  the  typical  stage  Irishman,  and  a  dialectic  Dutchman  of  pheno- 
menal cowardice,  relieved  only  by  an  heroic  appetite  for  saur-kraut 
and  schnapps;  General  Harrison  should  have  spoken  with  the  nasal 
drawl  of  a  Connecticut  vendor  of  wooden  nutmegs ;  Mamatee  ought 
to  have  been  a  typical  old  squaw,  grim,  gaunt,  and  grizzled,  shriek- 
ing forth  weird,  witch-Uke  denunciations  from  her  toothless  and 
cadaverous  jaws;  it  would  have  been  well,  too,  to  introduce  a  couple 
of  jolly  tars,  say  on  the  deck  of  a  gunboat  on  the  Wabash,  to  dance 
extravagant  jigs  while  they  shivered  their  timbers  and  blarsted 
their  sanguinary  heyes  to  an  alarmingly  sanguinary  extent; — 
and  so  on  through  all  the  others.  Had  Mr.  Mair  adopted  some 
such  plan  as  this,  his  drama  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  true  to 
Nature  nor  to  Art,  but  it  would  have  been  true  to  the  requirements 
of  the  modern  stage,  people  would  have  gone  in  crowds  to  see  it, 
the  soul  of  the  sensation-lover  would  have  rejoiced  within  him, 
and  the  heart  of  the  business-manager  have  been  right  glad. 
The  truth  is,  the  play  is  too  jDoetical  and  dramatic,  that  is,  it  is 
too  true  to  Nature,  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  hardlj 
probable  that  it  was  written  with  a  view  to  its  being  acted;  but 
regarded  simply  as  a  dramatic  poem,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
about  it.  While  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  it  contains  nothing 
sbjectionable,  for  it  has,  occasionally,  harsh  lines,  unmusical  lan- 
guage, and  common-place  expressions,  it  is  unqualifiedly  true  to 
say  that  it  contains  many  beauties  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  the  beau- 
ties so  far  outnumber  and  oatweigh  the  defects,  that  these  may 
readily  be  allowed  to  count  for  nothing,  so  small  and  trifling  are 
they  in  the  general  account.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Mair  will  not  allow  his  dramatic  and  poetic  gifts  to  grow  rusty  for 
want  of  use,  but  that  he  will  continue  to  dig,  now  that  he  has 
so  weU  broken  the  ground,  in  the  rich  mine  of  dramatic  scenes  and 
incidents,  so  plentifully  scattered  through  the  early  history  of  hia 
native  land. 


SCENES  FROM  "  TECUMSEH." 

The  language  in  these  extracts  is  so  intelligible,  and  the  style 
Bo  clear  and  luminous,  that  there  is  hardly  room  or  need  for  expla- 
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nation  of  any  kind.  Bead  the  foot-notes  in  the  Header  very  care- 
fuUy,  and  refer  to  Canadian  History  for  an  account  of  the  great 
Indian  Chief. 

p.  427.  My  grave,  meaning  that  she  may  drown  herself. 
HurpiiiiT?  sounds  as  of  a  harp. 

p.  430.  Trepaiin'd,  trapanued,  entrapped;  Fr.  trajipe,  Eng. 
trap,  not  the  the  same  word  as  trepan,  to  remove  a  piece  of  the 
skull,  which  comes  ultimately  from  Lat.  trepctnum,  Gk.  zpvnavov, 
a  borer.  By  Maiiitou,  the  Great  Spirit.  Osprcy,  the  bald 
buzzard,  fishing  eagle,  fish-hawk;  corrupted  from  ossifrage,  lit. 
bone-breaker,  Lat.  os,  bone,  frango.  to  break.  lHagic  bowl, 
in  which  the  sacred  '  medicine '  was  kept. 

p.  434.  Needful  corn,  corn  that  we  need.  Draw  across, 
withdraw,  draw  off,  depart.  Instant  care,  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

p.  435.  Harriers,  derived  from  an  obsolete  verb  harry,  to 
make  a  predator v  incursion. 

p.  436.  Strike  for,  instantly  start  towards;  the  word  is  hardly 
dignified.  

EDMUND  WILLIAM  GOSSE-— 1849- 

The  Return  of  the  SwaijLows. — Extract  CV.,  page  437. 

Biographical  Sketch. — Among  the  minor  poets  of  our  day 
Edmund  William  Gosse  is  one  from  whom  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  something  greater  and  better  than  anything  he  has  yet 
achieved.  Some  of  his  Madrigals,  Songs,  and  Sonnets  exhibit  not 
only  a  refined  and  correct  poetical  taste,  but  also  an  unusual  com- 
mand over  the  difficulties  of  language  and  metre, — a  command 
without  which  poetical  success  is  impossible  in  our  hypercritical, 
semi-jjootic  age.  Gosse  was  born  in  London.  England,  in  1849, 
his  father  being  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  a  not  undistinguished  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Immediately  after  leaving  school  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  some  eight  years  afterwards,  translator  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  has  several  times  visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  with  the 
listless  apathy  of  a  blase  sight-seer,  but  with  the  eager  delight  of 
an  enthusiastic  student  anxious  to  find  out  all  that  could  be  foimd 
of  the  languages,  the  manners,  and  the  hterature  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  King  Eric :  a  Tragedy,  is  the 
principal  poetic  result  of  these  visits,  while  in  prose  they  have 
given  us  hie  Northern  Studies,  a  book  worthy  of  a  more  cordial 
welcome  than  it  seems  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  reading 
public.  His  Life  of  Gray,  in  the  "  Enghsh  Men  of  Letters " 
eeries,  is  his  onlj  other  important  prose  work  ;  in  poetry  he  has 
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written,  !n  addition  to  the  above,  On  Viol  and  Flute,  a.collection  of 
lyrical  poems;  I'he  Unknoivn  Lover,  a  drama,  and  another  collec- 
tion of  fugitive  pieces  entitled  New  Poems,  besides  contributing 
literary  and  critical  essays  to  the  Magazines  and  Eeviews. 


THE  EETUEN  OF  THE  SWALLOWS. 

This  short  poem  requires  very  little  in  the  way  of  comment  or 
annotation  ;  it  has  no  moral  to  enforce,  and  is  simply  an  unpre- 
tentious, though  musical,  description  of  an  incident  of  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  metre,  dactyls  and  trochees,  with  occasional 
substitutions,  strikes  the  ear  with  a  joyous  ring  well  adapted  to 
the  theme. 

Sliiveriiig  with  nap — ^with  the  sap  pulsating  through  it,  as 
the  blood  quivers  in  the  veins  of  an  animal. 

Said  the  larks — This  said  is  very  tame. 

Shoot — §piraily — aUudiag  to  the  spiral  course  ol  the  British 
lark  in  its  rapid,  almost  vertical,  ascent  high  into  the  air. 

Fluted  the  lhrii§hc!i.  —  The  clear  flute-like  note  of  the 
thrush  is  more  forcibly  expressed  here  than  is  the  clear  note  of  the 
lark  by  the  weak  said  of  the  second  line. 

White  Algiers— with  its  bright  bazaar  "in  the  broad  white 
dreamy  square  "  would  be  the  last  halting  place  of  the  swaUowa 
before  their  northern  flight.  The  city,  hke  aU  Moorish  towns, 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape,  the  houses  being  all 
whitened  to  a  dazzLLng  brightness. 

All  at  once — old  SAveet  tones. — What  is  assonance  ?  Is 
this  an  example  of  it  ?     Explain  your  answer  clearly. 

Dingles — is  a  doublet  of  divibles,  which  is  only  another  form 
of  dimple,  the  diminution  of  dip,  i.e.,  a  little  hoUow  or  dell. 

Daffodils. — Other  forms  are  daffadilly,  and  daffadotvndilly,  a 
flower  of  the  Hly  tribe.  The  initial  d  is  a  corrupt  addition  to  the 
word.     Old  Fr.  asphodile;  Lat.  asphodelus  ;  Gr.  d6q)68eAoi. 

Alien  birds. — Used  in  its  original  sense  ==  strange,  foreign. 

The  sad  slave  woman — gives  a  human  interest  to  the 
poem  and  forms  a  touching  picture  of  hopeless  submission  1;0  her 
lot,  as  she  looks  up  for  a  second  from  her  ceaseless  toil  and  sighs 
"  to-morrow  the  swallows  will  northward  fly  "  to  that  land  of  free- 
dom that  she,  poor  soul  !  may  never  hope  to  reach. 
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MAET  F.  EOBINSON,  1857- 

Dawn  Angels.     Extract  CVI.,  page  438. 

Bioffrapliical  Sketch.— INIaky  F.  Eobinson,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  F.  Robinson,  F.S.A.,  was  born  at  Leamington, 
Warwickshire,  in  the  heart  of  Enghind,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1857,  and  after  the  usual  child's  course  of  study,  attended  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  for  several  years,  where  she  highly  distin- 
guished herself,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece.  In  1878  she  published  her  first  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  fanciful  title  of  A  Hawifnl  of  H ontys^ickles.,  followed  in 
1880  by  the  Crowned  Uippolylus,  a  spirited,  and,  withal,  a  scholarly 
translation  from  Euripides.  After  a  short  interval  she  published 
Arden,  a  novel;  and  in  1883  wrote  excellent  sketches  ot  Emily 
Bronte,  and  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  for  the  '  Eminent  Women ' 
series.  The  Neio  Arcadia  and  other  Foems  appeared  in  1884,  and 
An  Italian  Garden  in  1886.  Both  volumes  contain  pieces  of  ex- 
quisitely feminine  grace,  charmingly  expressed  in  language  of  re- 
freshing clearness  and  simplicity. 


Da-fvn  Angrcls.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  passage 
in  literature  wherein  the  advent  of  the  '  rosy -fingered  daughter  of 
the  Mom '  is  annoimced  with  so.  many  pretty  fancies  so  daintily 
expressed.  W^elconie  to  the  dawn,  or  Avarniiij^  to  the  sleep- 
ers. Shun  the  light  of  day,  the  direct  rays  of  the  Sun,  not 
those  reflected  from  the  Moon;  see  the  following  stanza.  Bar<> 
of  Heaven,  which  close  it  to  prevent  unwarranted  exits  or  en- 
trances. Dreain-eieinent,  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of" 
is  probably  the  least  material  substance  ever  imagined  for  the 
corporeal  texture  of  "  shining  spirits."  Tho§e  remaining  ; 
how  would  the  meaning  be  affected  by  placing  a  comma  after 
those?  Sound  ivas  Ligflil  ;  note  the  gradation  of  this  fine 
poetic  fancy, — the  faint  music  of  their  wings  is  the  Light,  the 
strong  song  of  their  voices,  the  Day. 


L.e  Rol  est  l»Iort.  (Extract  cvii.,  page  439).  Le  Roi  est 
Mort,  Vive  le  Roi!  The  King  is  Dead,  Long  Live  the  King!  was 
the  salutation  with  which  French  courtiers  were  wont  to  an- 
aounce  the  death  of  one  king  ami  hail  the  advent  of  his  successor. 
Here  the  salutation  stops  at  the  announcement,  for  King  Love  is 
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dead,  and  there  is  no  successor  to  be  hailed  as  king.  Magnify, 
speak  highly  of  his  reign.  Sure,  surely,  of  a  truth.  "Would 
have,  would  wish,  or  will,  to  have;  something  stronger  than  the 
mere  auxiliarj  would.  Day§  a-drcam,  days  spent  in  dream- 
ing, iniglit  and  main,  a  reduplication  for  emphasis ;  cf.  time 
and  tide,  kith  and  kin.  IIeatltenes§e,  the  state  or  kingdom  of 
heathenism;  and  dying  an  unbaptized,  misbelieving  heathen,  he 
could  never  rise  again. 


CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS.— 1859- 

To  WiNTEK.     Extract  CVm.,  page  440. 

Bioffrapliical  Sketch.— Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  M.A.,  was 
bom  at  Douglas,  Xew  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1859,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Fredericton,  where  he  graduated  with  high  hohors  in 
1879,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  course  in  the  University  of  New 
Brimswick.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  cause  of 
primary  ediication  in  the  city  of  his  childhood,  as  principal  of  the 
York  Street  School,  but  soon  abandoned  teaching  for  the  profes- 
sion of  hterature  and  the  career  of  a  journahst.  Removing  to 
Toronto,  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  not 
of  the  Dominion,  he  was  for  some  years  engaged  ia  journalistic  and 
general  literary  work  of  various  kinds,  being  one  of  the  most 
acceptable  contributors  to  the  columns  of  The  Week,  of  which  Gold- 
win  Smith  was  the  chief  editor.  About  two  years  ago  he  once 
more  entered  the  teaching  profession,  but  in  connection  with  higher 
education,  this  time,  as  Professor  of  Enghsh  Literature  in  his  o^vn 
Alma  Mater.  Orion  and  other  Foems  is  the  only  volume  he  has  yet 
given  to  the  world,  but  the  marked  excellence  of  many,  of  most, 
indeed,  of  these  poems,  and  the  cordial  reception  with  which  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  reading  public,  leads  to  the  hope  that  it 
may  not  be  long  till  we  are  favored  with  a  companion  volume  to 
Orion.  His  language  in  his  poems  is  always  clear  and  exception- 
ally well-chosen,  and  his  verse  is  often  marked  by  an  earnestness 
and  strength,  that  teU  of  a  large  reserve  fund  of  intellectual  force 
and  poetic  imagination  on  which  he  can  always  draw  at  pleasure. 


To  Winter  shows  Professor  Roberts'  skill  in  woid-painting, 
andthe  complete  mastery  that  he  has  already  acquired  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  versification.  He  is  possessed  of  a  keen  and 
S'l  tie  insight  into  the  various  moods  of  nature,  and  he  paints  them 
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with  a  good  deal  of  realistic  force  find  delicacy.     Intermediate 

land,  the  season  lying  between  the  "  rich  completeness  "  of  the 
Autumn,  and  the  "  budding  sweetness "  of  the  early  Spring. 
Liquid  §obbing: ;  note  the  imitative  harmony  ia  this  and  the 
next  ten  or  twelve  lines  ;  and  mark  the  artistic  skUl  with  which  he 
contrives  to  bring  in  the  description  of  other  seasons  in  contrast  to 
the  winter. 

p.  441.  Orclie§tra,  used  here  for  the  instruments  of  miisic,  is 
a  pure  Greek  word,  literally  meaning  '  dancing  place,'  i.  e.,  the  space 
on  which  the  chorus  stood  in  the  ancient  Greek  theatre.  Gros- 
beak, or  grossbeak,  is  so  called  from  the  thickness  of  the  base  of 
the  beak,  or  bUl ;  it  is  a  hardy  little  bird,  related  to  the  finches  and 
linnets. 

p.  442.  Lusli,  literally  'juicy,'  hence  'rich,'  richly-colored. 


AMANDA  T.  JONES. 

Abigail  Becker.     Extract  CIX.,  page  442. 

Biograpliieal  Sketch. — Miss  Amanda  T.  Jones  was  born 
in  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  1835.  She  is  descended  from  the  old  Puritfui 
stock — emigrant  Quakers  and  French  Huguenots — by  whom  the 
early  destinies  of  this  continent  were  so  largely  influenced;  her 
great-grandfather  was  one  of  the  officers  in  that  gallant  band  of 
makers  of  history  who  followed  the  heroic  Wolfe  to  death  and 
victory  on  the  blood-stained  plains  of  Abraham;  her  grandfather 
devoted  his  fortune  and  his  life  to  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
in  the  American  Revolution;  and,  during  the  unhappy  internecine 
war  that  followed  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States,  her  own 
spirited  war-songs  revived  the  drooping  courage  and  re-awakened 
the  flagging  zeal  of  many  a  desponding  sokiier  of  the  Union.  In 
early  childhood  she  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Glen  Elgin,  near 
Jordan  village,  about  nine  miles  from  St.  Catharines,  and  the 
memories  of  her  Canadian  residence  afterwards  inspired  her  to 
write  Glen  Elgin,  and  two  or  three  other  pretty  httle  youthful 
poems,  in  her  first  volume  of  poetry,  Ulah  and  Other  Poems 
(1860).  In  1866-7  she  published  a  collection  of  some  of  her  war- 
songs  and  miscellaneous  pieces  under  the  title,  Atlantis  and  Other 
Poeins;  many  of  these  have  a  martial  ring  about  them  that  would 
do  no  discredit  to  the  most  heroic  laureate  of  her  country,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  recent  volumes  of  "  Selections  "  are  ac- 
cording some  of  them  an  honored  place — indeed,  no  anthology  of 
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the  Bebellion  would  be  complete  that   did  not  coutain  a  goodlj 
number  of  Miss  Joues'  battle  pieces.     She  became  literary  editor 
of  the   Western  Rural  of  Chicago,  ia  1869;  and  subsequently 
edited  a  highly  and  deservedly  popular  young  people's  publica- 
tion, The  Bright  Side,  which  was,  alas!  for  ever  darkened  in  the 
disastrous  ruins  of  the  Chicago  fire.     Editorial  labors  of  an  ex- 
acting kind,  and,  not  improbably,  the  nervous  shock  of  that  world- 
famous  conflagration,  broke  down  for  a  time  a  constitution  that  had 
never  been  of  the  strcmgest,  and  forced  her  to  take  refuge  in  a 
popular  sanitarium,  or  health  resort,  where  she  increased  her  own 
comforts  and  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  a  number  of  her  read- 
ers by  writing  a  series  of  charmingly  told  stories  for  the  young. 
Since  that  time  she  has  been  compelled  to  be  exceedingly  careful  in 
the  indulgence  of  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  but  has,  instead, 
sought  health  and  strength  and  life  in  the  out-of-door  and  work- 
shop employment  of  an  inventor, — a  change  not  so  much  in  kind 
as  ia  degree,  for,  after  all,  the  '  poet '  is  the  '  maker,'  the  '  inventor.' 
Occasionally,  however,  she  has  been  able  to  turn  aside  into  the 
garden  of  poesy ;  and  her  contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Conti- 
nent, The  Centwy,  and  its  predecessor,  the  old  Scribnei''s,  abund- 
antly prove  that  her  present  occupations,  if  more  manual,  are  not 
less  mental  than  those  of  the  litterateur,  pure  and  simple.     A 
Prairie  Idyl  and  Other  Poems,  pubhshed  anonymously  in  1882, 
was  the  product  of  her  Muse,  and   was  received  with  a  just  and 
generous  appreciation  by  the  most  discriminating  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.     Her  spirited  ballad,  Abigail  Becker,  was 
first  published  in  The  Century  Magazine,  and  though  it  was  some- 
what of  a  new  departure  for  the  authoress,  for  she  has  not  been  a 
ballad  writer   heretofore,   it   exhibits   natural   poetic   powers   of 
a  high  character,  and  a  mastery  over  the  artificial  difficulties  of 
versification  very  rarely,  and  never  easily,  attained.     This  fine 
poem  would  of  itself  be  enough  to  establish  her  claim  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  poetesses,  and  the  poets,  too,  of  America;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  this  and  other 
recent  products  of  her  genius  will  be  an  encouragement  to  her  to 
continue  her  labor  of  love  in  fields  so  well  suited  to  her  powers. 


Abigail  Becker.  See  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to 
the  High  School  Eeader,  page  iv. 

The  late  Captain  E.  P.  Dorr,  of  Buffalo,  was  one  of  eight  men 
who  rode  across  in  a  sleigh  from  the  mainland  to  Becker's  cabin, 
on  the  Island  of  Long  Point,  the  day  after  the  rescue  of  the  seven 
sailors  by  Mrs.  Becker's  unaided  exertions.     He  told  the  story  to 
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Whittier  in  the  hope  that  he  would  write  a  poem  on  the  theme, 
but  the  great  '  Quaker  Poet '  simply  turned  it  into  a  '  pot-boiler ' 
prose  tale  for  the  Atlantic  Moithly.  Afterwards,  the  gallant  cap- 
tain, who  could  appreciate  a  deed  of  heroism  and  was  never  tired 
of  sounding  Mrs.  Becker's  praises,  foitunately  related  the  incidents 
to  Miss  Jones,  and  thus  secured  the  embalming  of  Mrs.  Becker's 
memory  in  a  poem  that  deserves  to  find  a  place  for  generations 
yet  to  come  in  the  school  "  Beaders "  of  Ontario.  Captain  Dorr 
did  more  than  this  ;  he  procured  for  his  heroine  the  handsome 
gold  medal  cf  the  New  York  Life-Saving  Society;  he  urged  her 
claims  so  successfully  on  the  Parliament  of  Canada  that  a  jiiece  of 
Ian  1,  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars,  was  given  her  in  recognition  of 
her  bravery ;  and  he  held  a  soiree  in  her  honor  at  the  old  Lovejoy 
House,  resulting  in  the  contribution  of  some  thousand  dollars  to 
the  somewhat  bewildered  recipient  of  his  bounty.  As  long  as  men 
shall  love  to  read  of  the  heroism  of  Ida  Lewis  and  Grace  Darling, 
BO  long  shall  all  Canadians  love  to  dwell  on  the  record  of  a  heroism 
far  greater  than  theirs,  the  unparalleled  exploit  of  good  strong- 
bodied,  simple-minded,  warm-hearted  Abigai'  Becker. 

The  metre  of  this  graphic  dramatic  ballad  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  reqiiirements  of  spirited  and  rapid  narrative,  and  the  ffiir 
aixthoress  handles  it  wit-Ii  exceptional  judgment  and  skill.  Each 
stanza  consists  of  three  iambic  tetrameter  verses,  followed  by  an 
iambic  trimeter,  and  the  rhymes  are  a]!.emate,  first  and  third  Hnes 
rhyming  together,  and  also  second  and  fourth. 

p.  442.  Tlic  -wind,  the  "wind  ;  how  is  this  figure  commonly 
named?  Note  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  throughout  the 
poem.  lounged,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  fencing-school,  is  an 
abbreviation  of  allonge,  to  step. forward  swiftly  and  thrust  with  the 
sword, — hence,  to  plunge  forward.  Long;  I'oiiit  Where  is  it 
situated  ?  The  point  and  surrounding  marshes  have  been  leased 
by  a  joint-stock  company  of  gentlemen  for  sporting  purposes,  and 
the  woodcock,  snipe,  and  other  game  are  strictly  preserved. 

p.  443.  Eillicr  side;  parse  side.  Lake  or  sound;  dis- 
tinguish the  meanings  of  these  words.  King:fiiili('r8  ;  write  a 
brief  description  of  each  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  this  stanza. 

Ciireen'd,  lit.  turned,  or  lay  over  far  enough  to  expose  her 
keel;  Lat.  carina.  IVIaiii  an<I  migrlit  ;  what  is  the  usual  or- 
der in  which  these  words  are  placed?  Pounded  over;  note 
the  careful  accuracy  vnih  which  technical  terms  are  employed. 

p.  444.  Off  oil  wliore,  that  is,  on  the  mainland,  not  on  the 
island  where  the  scene  is  laid.  ITIake  ready  all  ;  parse  all. 
Bareroot ;  this  is  no  mere  poetic  embellishment;  the  world  had 
not  been  kind  to  trapper  Becker,  and  neither  his  wife  nor  any  of 
their  seven  or  eight  children  could  iifFord  the  luxury  cA  being  shod 
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It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mrs.  Becker's  heroic  exploit  was  the 
dawn  of  a  better  and  easier  time  for  herself  and  those  near  and  deal 
to  her;  see  introductory  note  above.  Quaggy  lands,  marsh, 
quagmire.     Tlirougli  her  hands;  what  was  her  object? 

p.  445.  Swim  or  sink,  analyse  and  parse  these  words.  The 
bar,  the  sand-bank,  which  bars  the  passage  to  deep  water.  It 
struck.  Note  the  fine  poetic  conception  in  this  stanza;  the 
breaker  is  represented  as  not  only  instiuct  with  hfe,  but  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  natural  affection,  "  loath  to  flood  the  world." 

p.  446.  Lasii'd  the  deeps  ;  it  is  not  usual  to  form  a  plural  of 
adjectives  used  as  nouns,  as  is  done  here  and  on  the  next  page, — 
"  To  gloomier  deeps; "  Oowxey,  however,  has  "  the  deeps  of  faaow- 
ledge." 

p.  447.  "Widows  ttvain  shall  mourn  ;  prolepsis,  or  anti- 
cipation; ticain  is  from  A.S.  twegen,  the  masc.  form,  whQe  two  is 
from  the  fem.  and  neut.  form,  ttvd.  Three  fathoms ;  A.S. 
fadhom,  lit.  the  space  embraced  by  a  man's  extended  arms, — root 
pat — to  extend;  cf.  Lat.  patere,  to  extend,  He  open.  With  both  ; 
Mrs.  Becker's  strength  was  enormous, — but,  then,  she  was  of  the 
heroic  build  in  body  as  well  as  in  soul,  standiag  full  six  feet  tioo 
inches,  all  '  barefoot '  as  she  was.  On  the  completion  of  the  res- 
cue, one  poor  fellow  stuck  fast  ia  the  "  quaggy  land,"  through 
which  they  were  all  dragging  their  weary  limbs  knee-deep  in  the 
half  frozen  slush  and  mire,  and  being  utterly  incapable  of  getting 
along  he  insisted  bravely  that  the  others  should  go  on  without  him; 
Mrs.  Becker  caught  him  up  and  carried  him  in  her  arms  to  the 
door  of  her  hospitable  little  cabin.  As  Christ  wrerc  walking, 
as  if ,  as  though;  parse  were. 

p.  448.  Dropp'd  her  head  is  not  a  misprint  for  drooped; 
it  is  the  homely,  but  graphic,  expression  employed  by  Captain 
Dorr  in  relating  the  story  to  Miss  Jones.  She  blush'd  ;  what 
trait  of  Mrs.  Becker's  character  is  revealed  by  these  words? 
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